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PREFACE. 


Tue history of Diplomacy is full of incidents 
as romantic as any which are to be found in 
our works of fiction. And these incidents are 
doubly fascinating as relating to real and not 
ideal personages- -men who. like Talleyrand and 
Napoleon, have written their names in large 
and indelible characters upon the memorial 
tablets of the world. 

If the life of any man, however obscure, 
be uot without iis interest, what must be the 
attraction which centres in the lives of those 
whe have made the world’s history! And 
how thankful we are for any bivgraphical 
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the springs of these enterprises must be as 
interesting as it is instructive, even though we 
may be frequently driven to think of Oxen- 
stiern’s now famous remark, when that old 
Swedish Chancellor sent his son upon the grand 
tour :—“Go, my son, and see with how little 
wisdom the world is governed!” 
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sketches which shall enable us to understand 
what manner of men they were. History 
proper aids us little in this. Carlyle asks, 
“What hope have we in turning over these 
old interminable chronicles, with their gar- 
rulities and insipidities; or, still worse, in 
patiently examining those modern narrations, of 
the philosophic kind, where Philosophy, teach- 
ing by experience, has to sit like owl on 
housetop, seeing nothing, understanding nothing, 
uttering only, with such solemnity, her perpetual 
most wearisome hoo-hoo. What hope have we, 
except the for most part fallacious one of 
gaining some acquaintance with our fellow- 
creatures, though dead and vanished, yet dear 
to us; how they got along in those old days, 
suffering and doing ; to what extent, and under 
what circumstances, they resisted the devil and 
triumphed over him, or struck their colours to 
him, and were trodden under foot by him; 
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how, in short, the perennial battle went which 
men call life.” 

In the following sketches the writer has 
endeavoured to furnish a brief outline of the 
lives of several diplomatists whose names are 
doubtless familiar to most readers, and at the 
same time also to give a brief resumé of the 
great diplomatic acts with which their names 
are chiefly associated. The record of these 
secret n2gotiations may not only help to throw 
light upon the periods in which they were 
conducted, but the reader may likewise be 
assisted in forming an impression of the per- 
sonality and character of the individual actors. 
We have striven to bring the men themselves 
forward, though the battle of life, of which 
Carlyle speaks, went with them in many cases 
more successfully than honourably. 

History is but the accumulation of individual 
deeds and enterprises, and the effort to get at 
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SIR R. M. KEITH AND QUEEN CAROLINA 
MATILDA OF DENMARK. 


IPLOMACY may be defined ay the xcience of 
international overreaching. Pemerimey it is 
embellished with the politesse of a Talleyrand; some- 
times it 18 enveloped in the secret machinatians of 
a Machiavelli, But with regard to the science, a» a 
whole, it has generally been assumed that its cardinal 
principle ix never to say what you mean, and never to 
menn what you say. Much success has been known 
to ensue from a strict observance of this rule; but 
there have been zolitary exxmples of equal good for 
tune witnessed in a departure from it. Lord Pal- 
merston was a conspicuous instance of frankness in 
diplomacy; not always, perhaps, did he exhibit this 
quality; but he certainly did im many crises im 
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Enropean affairs, and his policy was regarded with 
incredulity in consequence. Statesmen and diplo-~ 
matists found it difficult to believe that he had no 
arriére pensée when he spoke freely upon State matters; 
and he frequently achieved success by his very bold~ 
ness and frankness of speech. The same thing has 
been observable at certain stages in Prince Bismarck’s 
career. The German Chancellor has often been repre- 
sented as a deep, dark, and secret plotter against the 
welfare of European States; and no doubt he bas once 
and again startled the world by some profound and 
unexpected piece of diplomacy; but, on the other 
hand, there ha» sometime» been a sort of cynical 
openness in the revelation of his projects, which has 
led to a feeling of deprecatory doubt, until such feel- 
ing has been removed by the accomplishment of the 
projects in question. 

In diplomacy, however, it may safely be assumed 
that it» most interesting ramifications are not those 
which come to the surface. Publicly, we ure informed 
that such and such an agreement ha» been arrived at 
between two great Powers, or that such and such a 
treaty har been signed. The bald fact ix al) that is 
vouchsafed to us; snd it is net until many years 
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after the death of the negotiators concerned that we 
become acquainted with the secret history of the trans- 
actions. Now it is precisely in the hidden circum- 
stances of these transactions that the deepest interest 
lies. We have, therefore, thought that it may be 
made a very interesting field of inquiry to trace, 
through the medium of memoirs and personal docu- 
ments, some of those events of European significance 
and importance which have acquired « permaneut place 
in history. 

Few stories could be more entertaining and pathetic 
than that of Queen Carolina Matilda of Denmayk, the 
sister of King George III. This story is inextticably 
interwoven with the career of a distinguished English 
diplomatist, Sir Robert Murray Keith, Envoy Extm- 
ordinury and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts 
of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the details of the episode of 
the Revolution in Denmark in 1772, and to him, as 
the representutive of Great Britain, is to be attributed 
the rescue of a “ danghter of England” from a threat- 
ened imprisonment for life in a northern fortress, viz., 
that of Kronborg, near Elsinore, the supposed site of 
Shakespeare's greatest tragedy. A Danish writer has 
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observed that the later tragedy “must awaken the 

sympathies of Englishmen, since Carolina Matilda was 

confined there, the victim of a foul and murderous 

Court intrigue.” An examination of the historical 

and political documents in the possession of the Earl 

of Hardwicke has revealed the fact that though the 

striptly official details of the Danish affair were found 

to have been withdrawn from the despatches, yet 

enon} remained to attest fully the wrongs of the 

Princess, and the energy of her diplomatic defender. 
Some years ago, much of the correspondence of fit 
R. M. Keith, and the story of Queen Carolina Matilda, 
were laid before the world in 1 very readable and 
attractive work by Mra. Gillespie Smyth; and to thix 
work and that by Sir Laxcelles Wraxall relating to 
the Queen of Denmark, we acknowledge with pleasare 
our indebtedness for many of the remarkable facts 
which we shall place hefore our renders in the coure 
of the following narrative. 

Keith appears to have been one of the frank schoo! 
of diplomatists, and to have early acquired a repute- 
tion for probity, uprightness, and the most strict 
truthfalness, During his sujourn at the Court of 
Vienna, 2 striking tribute to the straightforwardness 
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of hi» character was paid by the Prime Minister, 
Prince Kaunitz. An assertion of Sir BR. M. Keith's 
having excited a momentary feeling of incredulity m 
the breast of a listener, the Premier tured upon the 
latter with the remark : “ Were you not, sir, 9 stranger 
in Vienna, you would know that when Keith asserts, 
nobody presumes to doubt.” Bat to this frankness 
Keith united great firmness, energy and circumspec-~ 
tion—qualities which, iu the earlier stages of his 
gqfatecr guingd the commendation of Lord 
and led to their possessor being subsequently 
as the successful commander of that famous 
“ Keith's Highlanders,” which took « conspicuous f 


in the Seven Year’ War. It was not likely that 
qualities could suffer eclipse ufter the time of active 
military service hud expired; aud, accordingly, Keith 
War speedily culled upon to represent the Court of St. 
James’ at that of Saxony, aud afterwurd» was appoin- 
ted Minister to Denmark, 

The father of Sir R. M. Keith was alvo a very notice- 
able man, After filling the office of Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affaire, he wus nominated to the Embassy 
at Vienna, where he wa» thrown into relations with 
that powerful and uccomplished monarch, the Empiess- 
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Queen Maria Theresa. Mr. Keith’s mission was a 
difficult and delicate one; but in the midst of most 
embarrassing circumstances he appears to have dis- 
tinguished himself for his tact, forbearance, and 
courtesy. In 1762 the King of Prussia, with whom 
Mr. Keith had frequent communications, wrote to the 
latter as follows from Breslau: “ Your letter of the 
9th of the month (May) gave me real pleasure; and 
I am the more obliged to you for the congratulations 
you address to me on the conclusion of my peace with 
the Emperor of Russia, that I can only attribute the 
sucks of this negotiation to the zeal with which you 
exerted yourself to make it succeed. It is a work due 
to your efforts alone ; and I shall cherish for it 2 grati~ 
tude proportioned to the important service which, 

this occasion, you have rendered me.” This comm 

cation bears witnese to the able diplomatic talents of 
Mr, Keith, and the powerful influence which he had 
obtained with some of the leading European Courts. 
Doring his stay at St. Petereburg, Mr. Keith addressed 
a letter to Mr. Grenville, in which he gave « vivid 
description of the successful attempt made early in 
July 1762 to dethrone the Emperor. The troops had 
mutinied, and Prince George of Holstein was made 
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prisoner ax he was attempting to leave the city. Mr. 
Keith «tates that one Orloff was commissioned to 
apprise the Empress of the revolution. “ Accordingly, 
as soon as she could get dressed, the Empress slipped 
out of the palace—some say by a back door, others by 
a window—without one single servant of either sex; 
and after several little accidents, such as horses tiring, 
&c., arrived in town about six o’clock, and went hereelf 
to the caserne of the Ismaelofisky Guards, whonr she 
found under arms with their colonel, the Hetman 
Basomowsky, at their head, ready to receive her.” 
Here, briefly, is what followed: “About eight o’plock 
the same dVening, the Empress, on horseback, thed 
out of the town at the head of 9,000 to 10,000} 0 
12,000 men, -with a great train of artillery, on the 
Wad to Peterhoff, in order to attack the Emperor, 
whether there or at Oranienbaum ; and the next day, 
im the afternoon, we received intelligence of his Im- 
perial Majesty having, without striking a stroke, sur- 
rendered his person and resigned his crown.” This 
extraordinary and perfectly bloodless revolution was 
conceived and executed in rather less than two hours— 
an example which may be commended to the attention 
ef all those nations with whom revolutions are 0 com- 
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anon. But we must pass on from Mr. Keith, whose 
career alone would furnish abundunt materials for an 
article. 

The son who was destined to follow in his footsteps, 
Robert Murray Keith, was born on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1730. Losing his mother when he was but 
eleven years of age, he was sent to school first at 
Edinburgh, and theu, in 1746, to London, where his 
principal studier consisted in riding the great hore, 
fencing, French, fortification, music, und drawing, 
(lasvival studies. however, were not neglected; and 
at aglater period young Keith became perfectly cou- 
verdafat with French, Dutch, Geman, and Ttaliau. hi 
1758 we find him at Munster with the Bntish troops 
as Major Keith; and in the following year he was 
named to the command of the new Highland voluu- 
teers by Mr. Pitt. He joined the ullied anny in Ger- 
many under Priuce Ferdinand in August, 1759. The 
Highlanders fought with gieat intrepidity, and, in the 
language of the Prince of Brunswick, “did wonders.” 
In the battle of Fellinghausen, in July, 1761, they 
again rendered such conspicuous service as to draw 
forth a flattering mark of approbation from the com- 
mander-in-chief. The Highlanders had on this ooca- 
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sion resisted and repulsed the attacks of the chosen 
troops of France. Mr. Pitt once more took care of 
Colonel Keith after the war, and in 1769 he was ap- 
pointed envoy to the Court of Saxony. Life at Dre 
den uppears to have been all that was pleasant and 
agreeable, and Keith’s letters to his sister ubout this 
period show hin to have become perfectly acclimatired 
to his new post. 

In the year 1771 Keith was removed to the Court of 
Denmark. While ready to serve his king, who might 
command his services, he said, to the utmost vetge of 
the globe, it was with great reluctance that the young 
diplomatixt learnt of hie removul from Dresden jyet 
the mission tv Denmark was much more important'dnd 
honourable, and it war destined to bring such reward 
and renown us he could never have uchieved in Saxony. 
Before eettling down ut Copenhagen, he paid visits to 
Vienne and Berlin, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished favour by the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia, and introduced to many of the distinguished 
men in both capitals, Shortly after his arrival at the 
Danish capital, Keith wrote to his father us follows: 
“ Copenhagen is by fur a finer city than I had figured 
to myself, or had a right to expect, from the other 
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Danish towns I had seen upon the read. The streets 
are broad, the openings and squares spacious, and the 
palace, as well as several of the public buildings, mag- 
nificent. The street in which my house stands leads 
to the new square, which is composed of palaces, built 
uniformly, and embellished by the famous equestrian 
statue of the late king, which ix, in all probability, the 
finest in Europe. It ix perfectly finished, but not yet 
uncovered ; and you will hardly believe that the statue 
and its ornaments alone could have cost £120,000, which 
I am assured is trac. I have hired Mr. Gunning’s 
hous; and the impossibility of finding o furnished 
oney! made it ubeolutely necessary for me to pur- 
chase his farniture, for which I paid him two days ago, 
2512! From thie one rainons article you may judge 
of the reat, and of the fair claim I had to additional 
emolument upon being nominated to this commission, 
which it never entered into ny brain to solicit. Climate, 
comfort, society, all against me—the rain of my fortune 
into the barguin would be too hurd. My first audiences 
are over, and now my business must be to deserve the 
public and private esteem, and then I shall be pre- 
pared for whatever cireumstances occur. (ne of great 
moment, and for which we are daily looking, is the 
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Queen's confinement, which haa already passed ita 
allotted period.” The child here referred to proved to 
be a daughter, the Princess of Holstein-Augustenburg, 
and mother to the late Queen of Denmark. With the 
above glimpse of Copenhagen a century ago we come to 
& pause in our narrative. 

Place aux dames! Having traced the career of 
Colonel Keith to his settlement at that Court where 
he was to reap his greatest diplomatic laurels, we now 
come to the history of that unfortunate Qi who 
drew forth the sympathies of more than one peop! 
whove misfortanes it was the happy lot of the 
envoy to alleviate. But four-and-twenty years ¢\ life 
that amiable and lovely Princess was fated to 
In how many cares has Shakespeare’s imm« 
proved true, “Uneaxy lies the head that wears a 
crown?” There is not a dynasty in Europe whose 
records do not furnish examples of this. The Hanoverian 
has been no exception to the rule; and it has been 
pointed ont that, at the very same age as that at which 
Carolina Matilda of Denmark died, the gates of a 
neighbouring fortress had closed, scarcely less effectu- 
ally, on her injured great-grand-mother, Sophia Doro- 
thes, consart of George I. The Princess, with whose 
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romantic history we are now concerned, was the posthu- 
mous child of the Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
George II., and consequently sister to George IL. 
Born on the 22nd of Jaly, 1751, or rather more than 
four months after the death of her futher, she was 
christened Carolina Matilda. She was destined to no 
common rorrows and tioubles; yet “from her ten- 
derest years,” says Mrx. Gillespie Smyth, iv“amiuble 
Princess displayed the most endearing vivacity, aud a 
sweetness of temper which secured tu her the affection 
of her,attendants. And, a» she approached a maturer 
period, her heart and mind became susceptible of the 
lnunfigenerour ventiments, aud of a cultivation which 
fittpe her to shine in the loftiest sphere with repu- 
tati®, and diguity. Her education reflects the grentest 
credit on her able surviving parent. She war well 
read in modern history, conversant with geography, 
spoke with correctuess, eloquence und flaency both 
German und French, und understood Latin. Her dic- 
tion in Euglish was pure, and her elocution gnweful. 
She could with facility repeat the finest passages from 
our dramatic pocts; and often reheursed, with great judg- 
ment and propriety, whole ecenes from Shakespeare's 
most admired plays.” Iu person she is represented 
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as baving been somewhat above the middle size, well 
shaped, but with a slight tendency to embonpoint. 
Oval face, arched eyebrows, sweet and beautiful eyes, 
alabaster teeth, coral lips, a good complexion, and 
light-chestnut hair—such are the physical perfections 
accorded to her; while her voice was sweet and melo- 
dious, and Ber aspect rather gracious and majestic. 
Altogether: she was of most prepossessing appearance 
and manners, In disposition she was very affable and 
generous, and much is recorded of her liberality and 
beneficence to the poor; for whom, indeed, sha con- 
stantly gave the benefit of her own exertions. 
very early age she was axked in marriage by the 
King of Denmark, Christian VIL, who is descri 
young man of many graces, both of mind and 
Singular to xay, however, the Princess felt from 
varliest moment no joyful sensations when she con- 
templated the approaching union ; and there must have 
been some secret repulsion to have caused this feeling. 
After the announcement of the alliance, while not 
losing much of her old charm to her immediate friends, 
she became pensive, reserved, and disquieted. But the 
diffeult and perilous situation of the young monarch 
of Denmark must be remembered in mitigation of the 
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romantic history we are now concerned, was the posthu- 
mous child of the Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
George II, and consequently sister to Cieorge ILI. 
Born on the 22nd of July, 1751, or rather more than 
four months after the death of her father, she wax 
christened Curolina Matilda. She was destined to no 
common sorrows and troubles; yet “from her ten- 
derest years,” says Mre, Gillespie Smyth, MB oiante 
Princess displayed the sost endearing vivacity, and a 
sweetness of temper which secured to her the affection 
of her, attendants. And, ar she approached a maturer 
= her heart and inind became suceptible of the 
mocfbgenerour sentiments, nud of a cultivation which 
fitt fre her to shine in the loftiest sphere with repu- 
tatic®, and dignity. Her education reflects the greatest 
eredit on ber able surviving parent. She war well 
read in node history, conversant with geography, 
spoke with correctness, elogueuce and fluency both 
German aud Freuch, and understoud Latin. Her dic 
tion in Euglirh was pure, aud her elocution graceful. 
She could with fac repeat the finest pussager from 
our dramatic pucts; and often relhcarsed, with great judg- 
anent and propriety, whole scenes from Shakespeare's 
most adisired plays.” In person she ix represented 
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as having heen somewhat shove the middle size, well 
shaped, but with a slight tendency to embonpoint. 
Oval face, arched eyebrowr, sweet and beautiful eyes, 
alabaster teeth, coral lips, 1 good complexion, and 
light-chestnut hair—ench are the physical perfections 
accorded to her; while her voice was sweet and melo- 
dious, and Ps aspect rather gracious and majestic. 
Altogether, xhe was of most prepo-sersing appearance 
and manners. Tn disposition she wax very affable and 
generous, amt much is recorded of ler liberalit} and 
heneficence to the poor; for whom, indeed, shé con- 
atantly gave the benefit of her own exertions. Mit a 
very early age she was asked in marriage by the y g 
King of Denmark, Christian VIL, who is described 

young mau of many graces, both of mind and ae 
Singular to say, however, the Princess felt from the 
varliest moment no joyful sensations when she con- 
templated the approaching union ; and there must have 
been some secret repulsion to have caused this feeling. 
After the announcement of the alliance, while not 
losing mach of her old charm to her immediate friends, 
she became pensive, reserved, and disgnieted. But the 
difficult and perilous situation of the young monarch 
of Denmark must be remembered in mitigation of the 
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censure which is cast upon him. At a very early age 
he was thrown under the nefarious influence of the 
second wife of his father, Frederick V. This King was 
completely infatuated by his second spouse, and after 
his death the consequences of this infatuation began to 
manifest themselves, “The Dowager Queen, Juliana, 
Maria,” remarks a contemporary writer, “ even before 
the King had closed his eyes, planned the bold and 
iniquitous scheme of snatching the aceptre from the 
feebl: hands of Christian VII., whose youth and timi- 
dity forwarded the evil designs of this artfal princess. 
Nhe ipad often, it is said, even during the lifetime of 
adprick V., displayed, in his absence, her ill-will 
towakds the Prince Royul, he being the sole obstacle to 
her son Frederick mounting the throne, to which she 
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was pansionately desirous of raising him.” The young 
King, her stepson, after bir uccession, “ never testified 
lus firmness, nor had the courage to defend his own 
opinion, on any other occasion than in the choice 
of Carolina Matilda of England; whilst the Queen 
Dowager neither approved of the alliance, nor of the 
time fixed for the union.” The marriage, notwith- 
standing, was solemnised in due course at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on the first of October, 1766. The 
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young Princess wept on leaving her native land; but 
well had it been that she had never known subse- 
quently bitterer tears than those which she shed on 
parting with all that was dear to her in England. 
Queen Matilda’s first appearance at Copenhagen, with 
all her advantages of youth and beauty, and the warm 
acclamations of a delighted people, added fuel to the 
flames of jealousy which burnt in the breast of the 
Queen Dowager. This of itself made the position of 
the young Queen a difficult one to fill; but 
speedily to add to it the trouble which sprang 
the conduct of her husband. Yet, “ notwithstrd i 
the vices of her husband, as he had a large fuyd\of 
good-nature and generosity, she might have avdi 
the calumitiea that too soon overtook her, had it: 
been for the insinuations of conflicting nobles emulous 
for power, and the ceaveless intrigues of Juliano Maria.” 
The latter’s rage and dismay culminated on the 28th of 
Junnary, 1768, when the artillery of the forts and 
fleete of Zealand prox imed the eafe delivery of the 
Young Queen and the :*th of a male child. This 
event formed a serious bat to the chances of her own 
6on’s accession to the throne. Driven to desperation, 
the scheming woman now began to work upon the 
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King, surrounding him with worthless friends and 
associates. In 1768 the King of Denmark paid visits 
to London and Paris, where he lived in the most pro- 
fase and voluptuous manner. His stay in the latter 
city specially appears to have so worked upon his weak 
and dissolute mind, that be regarded with aversion his 
return to his native country. Before arriving at 
Copenhagen, he had become unjustly prejudiced against 
his consort, and, instead of testifying his joy and fond- 
ners at their first meeting, he sought to mortify her by 
hia coldness and indifference. The intriguing Queen 
‘ager still farther incensed him by her insinuations 
thf’ the Queen had connections that were too close with 
of her favourites. With other false and specious 

{ “aches she congratulated him upon his return. 

Yet what were the facts? It has been shown on 
indisputable authority that, during the absence of her 
husband, Carolina resided principally at the palace of 
Frederickuborg, where her conduct was free from re- 
proach. She had no ambition for political power, 
and when pressed to join this or that faction, stead- 
fastly declined. Her child und the nurse slept in the 
Royal apartment, and the Queen’s life was of the 
most retired description. But the day of severe trial 
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was rapidly approaching. The Prime Minister of 
Christian VII. was the notorious Count Struensee, 
who, born in obscurity in Holstein in the year 
1737, rapidly advanced to the high position he after- 
wards held. Against the too stringent training of his 
youth Struensee in after life revolted, becoming wild 
and profligate. Accompanying the King to London 
and Paris, in the latter city he became acquainted with 
Count Brandt, a Dane of good family, Brandt had 
been a favourite of Christian VII., but was supp! 

by one Count Holke. Struensee appears to have 
promised Brandt that if, on his return to Denmarkadhe 
should acquire sufficient credit at Court, he would jd> 
it to obtain the recall of his friend. After the Kirsid| 
return home, Struensee was treated with marked favo ng, 
He was introduced to the Queen and created a Privy 
Councillor. The King and his consort, who had ceased 
to live together, were eventually reconciled by Struen- 
see, and the Count, in consequence, received from both 
every mark of consideration and regard. Brandt was 
recalled from exile, and in a short time Struensee wielded 
almost absolute power as First Minister. Struensee 
showed himself to be a man capable of vigorous action, 
and though many of his measures brought upon him 
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great odium and unpopularity, there were others initiated 
by him of a really wise and progressive character. Un- 
fortunately, however, “ profligacy and ambition were the 
tocks on which he aplit. In a Court immersed in dis- 
sipation and criminal pleasures of every kind, he stood 
forth the avowed patron and guilty partaker of every 
fashionable vice. At masked balls, and other foreign 
amusements of that kind, then first introduced into the 
Danish metropolia, he was the gay leader and infatuated 
wromoter of whatever tended to foster or encourage the 
lark artifices of gallantry and intrigue.” Towards the 
29 1 of his career, he exhibited a remarkable absence of 
tyilanee and sagacity, perhaps the most esvential re- 

tsiter for one in hix high porition, when his enemies 

1 hecome both numerous and powerful. Ktraensee‘n 
Tiendly relations with the Queen speedily began to be 
‘ommented upon, and her Majesty herself aggravated 
ypular rumour by frequently riding out in company 
sith the Minister. There wax introduced at this time 
nto Denmark a riding-labit of somewhat mavuline 
‘ppearance, and the Queen's indiscreet adoption of this 
aabit did her no good with the populace. But there 
ras not one of her subjects who charged her with worse 
ndiscretions than these, or really believed in his heart 
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that she was guilty of them. An old Court Chamber 
Jain, indeed, pointing to her portrait some years after 
her death, exclaimed, “ That was an angel!” 

The almost despotic power of Struensee was at length 
found to be too galling to be borne by many of the 
Danish nobles. Amongst these was Count Rantzau, 
who, after using the Premier as a spy in the past, was 
fated to be the chief instrament in compassing his 
downfall, Rantzau had in earlier life assisted in the 
revolution which placed Catherine of Russia on the 
throne. He had subsequently become the intiny ite 
friend of Frederick V. of Denmark, to whom be a 


an assurance that he would never desert his son Chri” 
tian. While Struensee wax at the height of his ab 
mt 


an opportunity offered to Rantzan to work upon 
feelings of the King. It is «tid that when Christ! dst 
‘was staying at the Count’s mansion, Rantzau gazed on ° 
the debilitated being before him with looks fraught 
with more meaning than words, and a tear trickled 
down hix furrowed cheek. The King was affected, and 
for a moment the old vivacity returned to his lack- 
lustre eye. Seizing the Count by the hand, he said 
“You were a true friend to my father; you will never 


be an enemy tome?” “Never, sire; never will I hesi- 
c2 
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tate to sacrifice my life in your defence!” As he 
spoke, the Count fell upon one knee, and drawing an 
antique ring from his finger, he put it on the King’s, 
adding in solemn tones, “ This ring, sire, was given me 
by your Royal father when I returned from Russia, and 
when, by fortunate exertions there, I was the humble 
means of averting invasion from his kingdom. If ever 
your Majesty think» yournelf in danger, and you want 
the assistance of Rantzau, rend this ring to me, and I 
will fly on the wings of affection and loyalty to your 
aid.” But the monarch speedily relapsed into hir 
fedaner, and now normal und pitiable, condition of semi- 
idiotey. 

Meanwhile, Struensee war tottering to his fall. 
Seundalous rumours guined currency ar to hin shure 
in ministering to the King’s passion, thus under- 
mining his health; and the name of the Queen also 
came im for ite share of obloguy on other grounds. 
Her indiscretion in favouring a corrupt Minister (per- 
laps to he accounted for chiefly from the fact that she 
was grateful to him for reconciling the King and her- 
self) was unimadverted upon; and it now became 
evident that the impending catastrophe could not long 
be delayed. Colonel Keith seem+ to have been fully 
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aware of Count Struensee’s danger, for in a Danish 
work, by Dr. Hist, occurs this passage concerning 
Keith: “This sensible and worthy man could not bot 
be uneasy as to the influence which the danger that 
hovered over Struensee might have on the destiny of the 
Queen. He urged the Count to remove from the Court, 
but the latter, although aware of the danger, could not 
tear himself away.” Now Keith himself had always 
been anxious not to he mixed up in Court intrigu 
and in writing to his father shortly after his arrival pt 
Copenhagen, he said: “The first step to render 
snixsion uxefal to the King’s service is to estublish 38) 
‘eputation as a nun who ix above all trick or low in- 
rigue, und who will never interfere when he can do 
o good.” So that we may be quite sure that any 
teps he aubsequeutly took were in uo way prompted 
vy u desire to meddle in these delicate affairs, but 
tolely from a strong desire to act for the best. From 
the profligate clique of the Minister he held himaelf 
antirely aloof. In a sketch of Struensee penned by 
Colonel Keith, the writer thus rapidly traces the Count’s 








singular rise to power: “I have reason to believe, how 
odd soever it mny appear, that from his firet admit- 
tance into the palace he laid his pli to be Prime 
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Minister. He began by governing all thore of his own 
sphere, and rendering himself necessary to those of a 
higher. He was first made Lecteur du Roi, and a sort 
of Séerétaire du. Cabinet; then, on the retarn from 
England, Mattre des Requétes (an office which meant 
anything or everything); and soon after he culled to 
his assistance the umiable and striking figures I have 
just now painted, viz., Rantzau, (Galier, and Brandt. 
He dismissed Count Bernstorff, Ro»encrantz, Moltke, 
Thott—in short every Mininter and great officer of the 
(gown. He acquired un irresistible uscendancy over 
the throne: he made himself Chevalier de Mathilde 
sand Count of Denmark; and, having abolished all 
Miaistry and Couucil, he took to himself the exclusive 
title of Ministre du Cabinet; Finances, Army, Navy, 
Collégee et Cuisines, every branch of power or preroga- 
tive rested in him. To consummate all, he procured 
and published « Royal rign-munual, declaring that 
whatever orders were given by Count Struensee to the 
heads or subslterns of every board or departinent of 
Government should be obeyed instantly, implicitly, and 
without appeal.” Sir Lascelles Wraxall, in hix work 
on the Life and Times of Carolina Matilda, affirms 
that Sir R. M. Keith was strongly prejudiced against 


y 
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Struensee. The British Envoy, he says, after expressing 
his dissatisfaction at remaining at his post, when he was 
prohibited from mixing himself up in the internal ad- 
ministration, adds, “If I am ordered to grapple with 
these gentry, I alrendy feel (thank God) the superiority 
which honesty has over low cunning. Iam sure, if I 
had carte blanche, I could already have dismissed half 
a dozen of the most worthless fellows slive.” Sir Las- 
celles Wruxall has, we think, done some injustice jo 
Keith, and mistaken his character in one respect. We 
have seen the depth of the British Envoy's loyalty \to 
his sovereign ; und if he was prejudiced agninst St#- 
ensee, it wus only the natural and indignant prej 
which 4 mun feels aguinst triumphant vice—a feeling’ 
which does him credit. Moreover, he already expetri- 
enced serious foreboding» that the condition of affairs 
at the Danish Court would result disastrously to the 
sister of the monarch whom he faithfully served. 

A suggestion made by Brandt to Strnensee that the 
Queen Dowager should be arrested and banished was 
unfortunutely rejected by Ntruensee. The partisans of 
Juliana Maria now began to plot actively. Queen Ma~ 
tilda having signified her intention of being present at 
the usual Court festivities on the 1st of January 1772, 
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her opponents, who had gained over a portion of the 
soldiery, resolved to break in among the crowd, to seize 
upon the Queen’s friends, and even to put them to 
death if resistance were attempted. An anonymous 
warning sent to a nobleman in the Queen’s household 
prevented the execution of this scheme. The Queen 
kept away from the festivities on the plea of indigpo- 
sition. But another opportunity wns afforded to the 
conspirators hy a masked hall, which was given in the 
Royal palace on the 16th of January. Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall has farniched a gmphic eketch of the incidents 
which occurred at thix ball, Rautzau was to pereunade 
King to sign an order for the arrest of the Queen 

c her friends, while to Koller Banter win assigned 
wr important task of arresting Struensee. Rantzau, 
however, resulved to betray the couspirators; but in 
this was prevented by the energy of Colonel yon Koller, 
The plan was waccesefully cairied out; and after the 
ball, which terminated at three o'clock, Struensee was 
arrested in his luxurioun and magnificent apartments 
by Colonel von Koller. He and Brundt were conveyed 
to prison under the King’s warrant. “Struensee, 
accompanied by officers with drawn swords and loaded 
pitol#, wax put into the first of two coaches which 
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stood at the door, and conveyed to the citadel. Here 
the prisoners were at first confined in a room belonging 
to the officers, two of whom, relieved every two hours, 
were constantly inside, and two sentinels outside, the 
door. During their progress to the citadel Struensee is 
said to have testified the deepest despondency, while 
his more energetic comrade, Count Brandt, whose in- 
effectual resistance at the time of his arrest, and daupt- 
less conduct on the scaffold, attested his nobler orifi 
as well as courageous temper, diaplayed the intrep 
which never forsook him. On arriving at the cif 
and when Count Struensee wax delivered as a 
prisoner to the commandant, the former said, 
mournfal voice, ‘I suppose this visit is totally 
pected by you?? ‘Not at all” replied the un 
teoux commandant. ‘Ihave been, for a long time 








past, constantly expecting your excellency.’” With 
this ungracious welcome the King’s favourite exchanged 
the ymlace for the prison. 

But we now turn to the arrest of a more august 
personage, Queen Carolina Matilda. It seems that 
about five o'clock in the morning she was awakened 
by a Danizh female attendant, who always lay in the 
adjoining room. The attendant held out a paper to 
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her Majesty, which, with marks of agitation, she re- 
quested her mistress to peruse. It proved to be a 
request, couched in brief but respectful terms, to the 
effect that the King of Denmark, for reasons of a 
private nature, wished her to remove to one of the 
Reyal palaces in the country for a few days. The 
Queen immediately understood her misfortune and the 
imminence of her danger. “Conscious that, if she 
could only guin acces» to the King, she could in a 
moment overturn the plaus of her enemies, ahe sprang 
of bed, and, without waiting to put on anything 
‘pt a petticoat und shoes, she rushed into the unte- 
Lae There the first object which she met wus 
it Runtzau, seated quietly in u chuir. Recollecting 
. nm her dishevelled stute, she cried out “Etoignez- 
how, Monsieur le Comte, pour l'amour de Dieu, car je 
th yuis pas préventable!” She immediately rau back 
her chamber, and hustily threw on some clothes, 
assisted hy her women. (u attempting a second time 
to leave her room, she found that Rantzau had with- 
drawn himself, but had stationed an officer in the 
doorway, who opposed her farther passage. Rendered 
almost frantic by this insult added to her distress, she 
seized him by the hair, demanding to eee Count Stro~ 
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ensee or the King. “Madam,” said be, “I only do my 
duty and obey my orders. There is no Count Struensee 
now, nor can your Majesty see the King.” Having 
pushed him aside, she advanced to the door of the ante- 
chamber, where two soldiers had crossed their firelocks 
in order to stop her progress. The Queen commanded 
them to let her pass, and added promises of reward 
if they obeyed. Both the soldiers fell on their kn¢es, 
and one of them said in Danish, “It is a sad duty, et 
we must perform it. Our heads are answerable if we 
allow your Majesty to pass.” As no man, howdyer, 
dared to lay hands upon the Queen, she stepped fyer 
the muskets, which were crossed, and ran 

along the corridor, to the King’s apartment. 

even forced her way into it by violence; but r-\ 
enemies, uware thut she might try to gain admittafhe 
and justly apprehensive of her influence over him, kh 
taken the precaution of removing him betim 
another part of the palace. 

Sir L. Wraxall gives a different version of the arrest 
from this, though both accounts are substantially the 
same. The following is what passed, according to 
Wrazull, after Rantzau’s attitude towards the Queen 
had assumed a menacing character :— 
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“Villain!” the impassioned Queen cried to him, 
“ig that the language of a servant to a monarch? 
Go, most contemptible of men! Go, you are loaded 
with shame and disgrace ; but I am not afraid of you ” 
These words from the dauntles« young Queen in- 
foriated the hanghty Rantzau; but he did not dare 
to carry out his ruffianly orders by seizing the bmve 
Princess ; hence he gave his comrades an imperious 
glance to interfere. The boldest of the three advanced 
and seized the Queen round the waist; but she tore 
herelf away from him, shrieked for assistance ax loudly 
ae me could, and hastened along the passage to the 
+t stairs; bat her women held her back, und stid, 
rg Your Majesty cannot pase out; for all the doors 
» guarded by sentries, and zo one will listen to your 
DM for help.” 
the Lott alone with four armed soldiers, and rendered 
Farmte by anger and slime, the unfortunate Prin- 
cent rushed to a window, tere it open, and was about 
to hurl herself out; but au officer seized her round 
the waiet and held her hick hy force. Beside herself 
with passion, she seized the impudent mau by the hair 
and struggled with him alone, when another of the 
officers hud to assixt his comrade against a defenceless 
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woman, She resisted him as well, and, though half 
naked, continued the struggle with the courage of 
despair till she at length fell back in a fainting state, 
Rantzau watched this scene with great gusto; and 
when the women brought their mistress round again, 
he ordered then to conduct her into an adjoining 
room and dress her, while he sent for Count von der 
Osten, who might induce her to yield.” 

Being¥ perfectly exhausted, the Queen offered 
further resistance. She was informed that she 
instantly quit Copenhagen; and 2*.r some diffieylty 
she wus got into a coach with her Jadies and a y”' 
in the Danish service. Her little dy ghter Seon. 
in a revond carriage. The vehicies urove off tog," * 
borg, in which fortress the unhappy woma) @ 
confined. “There was immured,” observes acont,. » 
Yary writer,“in the gloomy mansions of a ae a 
horror, a Queen, whose personal charms and tt al 
accomplishinents would haye melted into compassion 
the heurt of « ruffian. In this inhospitable fortress 
she lid not even been permitted to have the necessary 
clothes to prepare herself against the severity of the 
weather in this frozen region; nor was she indulged 
with more conveniences in her apartments than those 
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granted to criminals of the lowest station, but treated 
with the greatest indignity by her unfeeling keepers 
and an insolent soldiery.” 

It is stated that on reaching the fortese of Kronborg, 
the Queen was so exhausted that she was carried up to 
a sleeping-apartment. On seving the couch, however, 
she ebrieked: “Away! away from here! There is no 
rest for the miserable, no rest for me any more!” She 
at lact found relief in teare; for which »he thanked 
“od as the only consolation of which her enemies could 

deprive her. Then, hearing her daughter's voice, 
} flew to her. “You, too, here! Dear innocent 
‘arare! Q, in that case your poo: mother is not 
Yeny wretched.” She clazped the child warmly to 
7, breast. Two days elajmed before the Queen would 
wach food, or lie down upon the bed; but afterwards 
1e hegan to regain calmness and jutience. 

Trials still harder to bear followed. The populace 

ere incited aguinet the Queen by paid wretches, who 
routed, “Justice againnt Matilda and “Vieat Reyiag 
uliana!” the latter cry of course referring to the 
ueen’s deadliest enemy. Prince Frederick, the Queen 
owager's son, was even mpoke of as the hereditary 
tince. The State Council, composed slmout exclu- 
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sively of those who had conspired against the Queen, 
“declared her, withont any form of trial, guilty of 
adultery, and of being privy to the poison administered 
to her husband; and would probably have passed 
upon her Majesty a most iniquitous sentence, if Mr, 
Keith, the English Minister, had not solemnly pro- 
tested against all acts of violence with which the 
person of the Queen seemed to be threatened. He 
bravely vindicated oppressed innocence in a manner 
worthy of hix character, resuted with much energy 
ber accusers, and concluded with denouncing the 
vengeance of his nation, and the bombardmeri of 
Copenhagen, if justice were not done to the sister of 
his sovereign.” There strong representations had a 
ralutary effect, and suspended the immediate effect 
. of a hasty and precipitate judgment. 

The Queen wrote as follows ducing her captivity to 
Sir RK. M. Keith: “From the first day of my iniquitous 
arrest und severe cuptivity, ' foresaw that the rage of 
my eneiies would insist on the lose of my liberty and 
my life. I am perfectly resigned to my fate either 
way; but the thought of my reputation being tar- 
nished, and my dear children abandoned to the mercy 
of a people unjustly prejudiced against the legitimacy 
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of their birth, overwhelms me with the most pungent 
grief. Has the King, my brother, then, abandoned 
me? Great God! Will no one, then, avenge my 
innocence and my memory?” And then she makes 
a fervent appeal to the Envoy for help. This is not 
the language of a guilty woman; and yet, shortly 
afterwards, by dint of a most unworthy stratagem, 
4nd when in an irresponsible condition, she was in- 
duced to sign a confession which there ix no reason 
whatever now to doubt was entirely false. Sir K. M. 
Keith appealed to his sovereign at home, and by way 
of reply there came the Order of the Bath, the 
insignia having been enclosed with the King’s own 
lands. Lord Suffolk, the Foreign Secretary, writing 
to the elder Mr. Keith, congratulated him upon the 
eminent merits of bix son, and added: © His Majesty 
has directed me to inform Sir R. Keith that he chose 
the time previous to the insue of his negotiation, on 
purpose to distinguish his merit, independent of his 
waccess ; und he has been pleased to signify that the 
whole is to be considered as his act, aud that Sir R. 
Keith is not to inquire into the expenses of the 
present his Majesty las made.” No favour by a 
monarch could have been more flatteringly conferred. 
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The situation which Sir R. M. Keith occupied at this 
juncture was undoubtedly a very difficult one; but in 
commenting upon it he himself well observed that 
the man “who has done his best and despises Fortune 
may sleep in quiet.” The untoward fate of Carolina 
Matilda hastened the end of the Princess Dowager of 
England, who, until within a few moments of her 
death, had given no tokens of so sad an event. Her 
daughter’s pitiable case had moved her greatly; an 
some hours after bidding the King good-night wit 
greater affection than usual, she suddenly laid h 
hand upon her heart, and expired without a groan. + 
The trial of the two Counts came on in due course, 
and both were found guilty, according to vase 
expectation. Count Struensee was pronounced guilty’ 
of having embezzled from the King’s coffers a large 
sum of gold equal to £125,000 sterling; of having 
expedited many orders from the Cabinet without the 
King’s knowledge; of an unbecoming familiarity with 
the Queen; of having secreted several letters which 
should have been laid before the King; of having 
counselled the King to disband his guards; of forging 
and falsifying a draft; and of suspicious arrangements 
in the city. Count Brandt was found guilty of having 


t 
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heen privy to Struensee’s free intercourse with the 
Queen and all his other supposed crimes, without 
divulging them; of having laid violent hands upon 
the King’s person; and also of evil designs against 
his Majesty. Phese accusations, which were equivalent 
to high treason, were punishable by the Danish law 
with forfeiture, confiscation, and death. Consequently 
Mtruensee's sentence ran as follows: “John Frederick 
Struensee hax (agreeable to the Danish statute-law, 
book vi. chapter iv. article 1} for hix crimes forfeited 
his honour, extate, and life. His coat-of-arms shall 
he broken hy the common executioner. His right 
hand shall be cnt off, and afterwards hix head; his 
body shall he quartered, and expored on a wheel; his 
head and hand to be placed on a pole, and fixed over 
the getex.”) A similar sentence was pursed on Count 
Emevoldt Brandt, It ix ssid that during their im- 
privonment both criminals were brought to confess 
the wickedness and folly of their pant lives, through 
the exertions of two worthy pastors; that both ac 
knowledged to 4 contrite sense of guilt before God, 
and earnestly prayed for forgiveness. <A long und 
circumetantial account in connection with Struensee’s 
conversion was subsequently published. The former 
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Minister and his associate were executed before the 
east gate of the city of Copenhagen, in the centre of 
a field, on a scaffold erected for that purpose. Brandt 
behaved with unparalleled coolnesa while his hand 
was cut off, and went through the rest of his sentence 
with amazing intrepidity. Struensee appears to have 
had a strong natural dread of death; and when his 
hand was cut off previous to his execution, his whole 
body fell into convulsions. 

Meanwhile the trial of the Queen proceeded. It ia, 
indeed, truly astonishing that, in regard to thig 
iniquitous prosecution, according to one writer, thé 
King, “so far from accusing her of infidelity, ani 
other crime» still more atrocious, declared more than 
once that she was worthy of a husband more disposed 
than himself to do justive to her charms and virtues ; 
while the generous avowal of his excesses and irregu- 
larities justified the indifference and disgust she had 
long cherished towards him. If «he could, during her 
confinement, have obtained an interview with him 
it ia not to be doubted that her Majesty would have 
compelled him to have made her due reparation for 
the injuries she had received. The Dowager, how- 


ever, constantly prevented all intercourse between 
D2 
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them. being certain that the Queen would have re~ 
covered her liberty, and made her enemies repent of 
their injustice, had she been confronted with the 
King.” As all the accusations against the Queen 
were false, the nefarious plan of having her degraded 
and punished with death, and her children declared 
illegitimate, proved abortive. The Dowager, in con- 
sideration of these facts, and dreading the just anger 
of the King of Great Britain, was fain to yield to 
the commutation of the Queen’s intended rentence to 
perpetual imprisonment at the extremity of the frozen 
desert+ of Jutland. Thanks to the energetic efforts 
of Sir Robert Keith, however, the regency of Denmark 
wan at length compelled to deliver up the Queen to 
the English representative, who was appointed to 
accompany her into the Electorate of Hanover, where 
the castle of Zell had been allotted her hy ler Royal 
brother for her residence. Sir Robert Keith sleo 
obtained a pension of 45,000 per annum towards the 
support of her Majesty's household and dignity; and 
thur all idea of hostility between Great Britain and 
Denmark subsided. That we were prepared to take 
stroug tneasures, however, was made quite evident, 
After the departure of Curolina Matilda, the Queen 
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Dowager found that the control of State affairs was 
not so easy and pleasant as she had imagined. This 
echeming woman was compelled always to be on the 
qui vive to quell all sentimenta favourable to the 
deposed Princess, and she was obliged also to usze the 
utmost assiduity in maintaining her influence over 
the King. Banished from Court, the young Queen 
solaced herself in retirement with her children, to 
whom she was passionately attached. He. strong 
affection for them had more than once attracted the 
admiration of Sir R. M. Keith. At Zell she indulged 
thoue literary tastes which were ever dear to her, and 
which formed now an additional solace. At last 4 
project was conceived for restoriug her to the throne 
of Denmark. She was visited by Mr. N. Wraxall, 
who communicated to her the details of this project, 
and with him she held several important conversations, 
and laid down plans for further proceedings. The 
enterprise made great progress; it was one in which 
some of the first nobility of Denmark, Norway, and 
Holstein were engaged, and King George ILL. gave 
his consent to it. The sudden death of the Queen 
herself prevented the fruition of the newly-built 
hopes. Having momentarily gazed at the corpse of 
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one of her pages, who had died of scarlet fever, on 
the following day her Majesty complained to her bed- 
chamber woman that the image of the dead page had 
appeared to her all through the night and filled her 
with terror, On the third day after this she was 
taken ill, and she told her physician that she was sure 
her indisposition wax beyond the reach of medicine, 
On the 11th of May 1775, she expired, being then 
in her twenty-fourth year only. Pastor Lehzen, who 
vaw her die, stated that he never witnessed xo easy 
a dissolution. There were rumours that the Queen 
lad been poivoned, but there ir no doubt that these 
suspicions were groundless, 

Thus perished this beautiful and unfortunate Prine 
cexn; and if further proof of her innocenee were 
required (though happily that docs not need extab- 
lishing), it would be found in a letter which the 
Queen herself wrote, not lung before her death, to 
her brother, King Greorge 111., and whose authenticity 
Sir L. Wrazull regards as incontestable. This re- 
markable and pathetic document rune an follows: - 


“ Sire,—In the most solemn hour of ny hfe F tur t0 yuu, wy 
Boyal brother, 10 express my heari’> thank» for all the kindness 
you have shown me during my whole life, and especially in my 
misfortune, 
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“I die willingly ; for nothing holds me back—neither my youth 

not the pleasures which might await me, near or remote. How 
could life possess any charms for me, who am eeparsted from all 
those I love—my hnsband, my children, and my relatives? I, 
who am myself a Queeu and of Royal blued, have Lived the most 
wretched life and stand befure the world an example that neither 
crown nor scaptre affords any protection against misfortune. 

“But I die innocent. I write this with a trembling hand, and 
feeling death imminent—I am innocent! O, that it might please 
the Almighty tu comince the wurld after my death that I did 
not deeerse any of the frightful accusations hy which the ralum- 
niea of my enemies stained my character, wounded my heart, 
traduced my honour, and trampled upon my dignity 1 

“Sire, believe your dying xieter, a Queen, and, even more, a 
Christian, who would gaze with terror on the other world if her 
last omtfewsion were a falsehood. { die willingly; for the unbappy 
lesa the tomb. 

“ But more than all else, and even than death, it pains me that 
not cue of all thove whom I loved in life ir standing by my dying 
bed, to grant me a last consolation by = pressure of the hand or w 
wlance uf compassion, and to close my eyes in death. 

“Still Tam not alone, God, the le witness of my innocence, 
is Tooking down on my bed of agony, which canses me such 
sufferings, My guardian angel ie hovering over me, and will soon 
guide me to the spot where I elall be able to pray for my friends, 
and abo for my perrecutors. 

« Farewell, then, my Royal brother! May Heaven bless you, 
my husband, my children, England, Denmark, and the whole 
rworkl{ Permit my corpse to rest in the grave of my ancestors. 
And now the last unspeakabls Zong farewell from y our unfortunate 


“Canouixx Marup.” 


Sir Lascelles Wroxall suys that this letter reached 
him through the Duchess of Augustenburg, who was 
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allowed to take a copy by the late King of Hanover. 
The Queen’s supreme wish—the vindication of her 
character—has been abundantly fulfilled. There is 
other striking proof of her innocence. M. Roques, 
pastor of the French Protestant church in Zell, who 
was frequently summoned into the presence of the 
Queen, stated that after reciting the prayers for the 
dying, just before the Princes» breathed her last 
breath, she turned to him and said: “M. Roques, I 
am about to appear before God. I protest tgat I am 
innocent of the crimes imputed against me, and thay 
T was never faithless to my husband.” 

Here should close our sad and tragic story, and we 
will only delay the end for a moment by referring to 
the reaction in her favour which followed upon the 
Queen’, death. The conspirators now began to con- 
spire against each other, and intrigues at the Danish 
Court were the oder of the day. The infamous 
plotters in due course of time, one by one, received 
their deserts, and the ascendancy of Juliana Maria and 
her son Woe uttely overthrown by the Clown Prince. 
On being deposed, the Queen Dowager waxed furious ; 
bat her rage and fury somewhat subsided under the 
threat of imprisonment. “When the fire of 1794 
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completely destroyed the splendid Christiansborg 
Palace, the two Royal conspirators against Struensee 
and Carolina Matilda were left without a roof in the 
capital, and were obliged to seek shelter with private 
persons until their future abode was prepared for 
them in the Amalienborg Palace. Here mother and 
son lived quietly till their death: the former engaged 
with pegances, for which her crimes against her own 
daughter-in-law and an innocent Minister were 
sufficient reason ; the latter, more honourably, in pro- 
moting the arts and sciences, for which the appanage 
of 12,000 dollars, granted him on the exchange of 
territory for resigning the coadjutorship of the princi- 
pality of Liibeck, afforded him the means.” By his 
consort, a Princess of Mecklenbarg, he had two vons 
aud two duughters—the younger of the latter being 
the grandmother of the beautiful and much-beloved 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales. 

Of Queen Carolina Matilda’s champion, Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, something also -till remains to be said. 
His conduct at the Danish Court rendered him exceed- 
ingly popular amongst his English friends, and the 
letters from distinguished men, with which his correa- 
pondence abounds, fully show the esteem in which he 
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‘was held by others of his contemporaries. His public 
career may be very briefly stated. He was placed in 
the diplomatic career by Marshal Conway, when 
Secretary of State. After holding other appointments, 
as we have seen, he was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Vienna; and his brother Sir 
Basil (in whose fortunes he had always taken the 
keenest interest) was appointed Governor of Jamaica. 
Sir Robert, who was made a Privy Councillor, was 
lieutenant-general in the army and colonel of the 10th 
regiment of foot. He resigned his post at Vienna in 
the year 1792, and returned to England; but only 
lived to enjoy his well-merited retirement for three 
years. “ U'nsophisticated in character by a sojourn in 
Courts, unchilled in heart by sixty-five years’ inter- 
course with the world, unbroken in spirits by the long 
yoke of political servitude, it was almost in the exer- 
cise of cheerful hospitality that the life of this great 
and good man found 4 characteristic conclusion. A 
few intimate friends (among others, Baron Jacobi, the 
Prussian Minister in London, with whom he had formed 
a peculiar friendship while filling a situation at Vienna) 
had dined with Sir R. M. Keith at a villa he then 
occupied near Hammersmith; after seeing them to 
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their carriages, he was struck down on his threshold 
with an instantaneous and fatal effusion of water on the 
chest, and died lamented, as he had lived beloved, on 
the 7th of July 1795.” By way of accounting for his 
sudden death, it was stated in the journals of the day 
that Sir Robert was corpulent in body, and had a very 
short neck. It was added, moreover, that his father 
died almost as suddenly. 

Sir Robert Mornay Keith rendered many important 
diplomatic services to his country; but there is no 
episode in the career of this distinguished diplomatist 
which sheds such lustre upon his name as his cham- 
pionship, in a moment of extreme peril, of that 
hapless Princess of England who afterwards became 
Queen Carolina Matilda of Denmark. 
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© name is more conspicuous in the annals of 
Enropean diplomacy than that of Charles 
Mantice Talleyrand de Périgord, for some time Bishop 
of Autun, and afterwards Prince of Benevento. W:th 
the single exception of Napoleon, he engrossed at 
one period a greater share of the world’s attention 
than any other person, He was in all respects a 
very remarkable man, and from his first precocions 
moments down to his death, in his eighty-fourth 
year, he exhibited an almost unequalled devotion 
to the interests of one person—-that person being 
himself. A libertine in his youth, he pursued a life 
of self-indulgence until long past middle age; and 
yet he never allowed his pleasures to interfere with 
hie ambitions, which were always of a grand and 
imposing type. If we are to believe half the stories 
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related of his youth, Don Juan appears to have been 
quite a mild individual compared with Talleyrand, 
and a novice in the arts of gallantry and intrigue. 

The Prince has heen represented as a mischievous 
child, an insubordinate schoolboy, a precocious liber- 
tine, a dissolute priest, with no respect for the 
sanctities of domestic life, and as one who voluntarily 
threw himself into the vortex of all the intrigues 
which agitated Paris and Versailles during the five 
years that preceded the convocation of the States- 
General. He had always the happy and profitable 
instinct of discovering each day which way the wind 
would blow next. Hence the extraordinary chances 
and changes of his career. He was in succersion 
—and a somewhat rapid succession—a courtier at 
Court, an economist with the economists, a patriot 
at the revolutionary clubs, a supporter of Napoleon, 
and the friend of his successor. It ia really remark- 
able to note how, in the most stormy period of 
French history, when cliques and parties went down 
one after another, and became engulfed in oblivion, 
the clever and astute Talleyrand invariably managed 
to come up to the surface. 

Talleyrand was born at Paris, in the year 1754. 


Talleyrand. 5h 
He was descended from one of the oldest and most 
illustrious houses of France, and the principality 
of Chalais is said to have been for eight centuries 
in thie family. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, the fortunes of the Périgords 
were anything but equivalent to their rank. 
Charles Maurice, being lame from his birth, was 
deprived of his rights by a family council, and 
the privileges of the eldest son were conferred upon 
Count Archambaud, the son of the Count Talleyrand 
de Périgord by a second marriage. The future states- 
man was destined from the outset to the ecclesiastical 
profession. His first tutor is alleged to have early 
discovered in him an ardent propensity to vice, and 
also to gluttony. So much trouble and anxiety did he 
cause bis guardians, that it is forther stated the King 
granted a lettre de cachet, by which young Talleyrand 
was apprehended at a gaming-house in the month of 
October 1770, and conveyed instantly to the Bastille, 
under the nickname of the Abbé Botteux, or lame 
priest. He was afterwards transferred to the state 
prison of Vincennes, where he remained for a whole 
year. But in spite of his numerous indiscretions, the 
young student made his mark by his ability at the 
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Seminary of St. Sulpice, where he was educated. In 
1773 he received ordination in the Gallican Church, 
though he never made any secret of hie extreme dis- 
like to the sacred calling which had been chosen “for 
him. 

The witty and brilliant young ecclesiastic was not 
long in finding himself on the way to preferment. He 
lived all through his life, as it were, in a coruscation 
of bone mots, and it was to one of these witticinms— 
and a not very refined one—that he owed his first ad- 
vancement. Having been introduced to Madame du 
Barry, the mistress of Louis XV., whose parties were 
not the most favourable to the development of the 
higher moral qualities, he was on one occasion noticed 
to he sad and silent. Being questioned by hia hortess 
as to the reason for this, he replied, “ Hélas, madame, 
je faisais une réflexion bien triste.” “And what is 
that ?” “Ah, madame, que Paris est ane ville dans 
laquelle il est bien plus aisé d'avoir des femmes que 
des abbayes.” This smart answer led at least to the 
creation of one abbé, for when it was reported to Louis 
XV. be was so pleased that he made Talleyrand Abbé 
de Périgord. While holding the sacerdotal office, Tal- 
leyrand actually fitted out a vessel as a privateer for 
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the purpose of plundering the British, and in this en- 
terprise, so foreign to his cloth, he received substantial 
assistance in the shape of cannon from the French 
Government. But while thus engaged, he was not neg- 
lecting the cardinal principle of his diplomacy—the 
art of falsehood. In the eyes of the Abbé, lying was a 
trivial offence; it was detection in it only that was 
criminal. There are letters published which he ia re- 
presented as having wntten to the numerous ladies with 
whom he carried on liaisons, and if he really was the 
author of these epistles, they show a capacity for in- 
trigue, duplicity, and adroitness in eacaping from the 
detection and punishment of his wickednesses which 
make the artifices of Boccaccio’s heroes and heroines 
appear puerile by comparison. 

But vide by side with these traits, his talents for 
public business were so strongly developed that in 1780 
he was named agent-general for the clergy, and, in 
giving an account of his stewardship im this capacity 
some years later, he surprised everybody by the broad 
and statesmanlike manner in which he did it. In 
1788 the bishopric of Autun became vacant; and 
although the kind of irregular life which Talleyrand 
led was no secret, it was also no secret that the Abbé 
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looked forward to being appointed to the vacant see. 
For some time the King held back. Though not very 
particular himself, he saw that there was something 
incongruous in appointing a libertine to a bishopric, 
and that the Abbé would be a ehepherd of a very, pe- 
culiar order, and one not at all contemplated by the 
early Christians, when the order was founded. At 
length Louis was prevailed upon by Talleyrand’s father, 
then upon his deathbed, to promise the bishopric for 
the Abbé; and, on the 17th of January, 1789, the 
erring ecclesiaslic was consecrated Bishop of Autun. 
We will pause here for a moment to quote the de- 
scription of the Abbé as he appeared, and lived, about 
this time. “ Let the reader imagine,” remarks one of 
his biographers, “a man of six-and-thirty, with a fine 
countenance, expressive blue eyes, a nose slightly 
turned up, and an almost deadly pale complexion, a 
slightly malicious amile playing upon hie lips, and im- 
parting to them an air of disdain; careful of his per- 
son, foppish in his ecclesiastical habiliments, frequently 
exchanging the costume of his order for plain clothes ; 
irreligious as a pirate, and saying mass with graceful 
unction. He finds time for everything ; shows himeelf 
at Court, but more assiduously at the opera. Instead 
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of his breviary, he studies the Odes of Horace and the 
Memorrs of Cardinal de Retz. If he meets with Nar- 
bonne, Lauzun, the Chevalier de Bonfflers, Ségur 
junior, and the Bishop of Chalons in Mdlle. de 
Guinard’s box, he will go and sup with them. Though 
generally confined to his bed from indolence, it does 
not:prevent Kjgn in case of need from spending several 
consecutive nights in matters. Dunned by his 
creditors, denying himself to the importunate, never 
making any promise without some reservation; ob- 
liging from circumstances, but sometimes through 
egotism ; eager for fame, still more eager for the sub-~ 
stantial gifts of Fortune; devoted to the fair sex in 
all except his heart; unmoved in important circum~- 
stances; proud with the great, and caressing with the 
humble; interrupting a report upon the finances to 
answer a billetlouz; without resentment, without 
malice, an enemy to all violent measures, but knowing 
well how to recur to them when required—such was M. 
de Talleyrand at the time of the promulgation of the 
civil constitution of the clergy.” A truly admirable 
portrait of @ pastor of Christ’s flock! 

Talleyrand was the only bishop possessing a benefice 
in France who took the new oath required by the 
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State. He did not take this step—or, indeed, any 
other in his life—without doubtless counting the cost. 
The clergy of his own diocese elected him their deputy 
to the States-(zeneral, and there are indications that he 
already perveived the nature of the .storm brewing in, 
France. Laclor, who wielded a very clever n, 
sketched Tallevrand’s character in his Galerie des 
Etate-Générauec, under the name of Améne. Said 
this eagacious and discriminating writer, “ Améne has 
charming manners, which embellish virtue. His first 
title to succees is a sound understanding. Judying 
men with indulgence, events with calmness, he has in 
all thinge that moderation which ix the characteristic 
of true philosophy. Améne has no idea of muking 2 
great reputation in a day; such reputations made tuo 
quickly soon begin to decline, and are followed by 
envy, disappointinent, and sorrow. But Améne will 
arrive at everything, because Le will alwayx profit hy 
those occasion» which present themselves to such as do 
hot attempt to ravish Fortune. Each step will be 
marked by the dexelojanent ef some talent, and thus 
he will at last acquire that general high opinion 
which summons a statesman to every great post that 
is vacant. Envy, which will always deny something to 
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said that, Améne has not that force and energy of char- 
acter which is necessary to break through the obstacles 
that impede the course of a public man. It is true 
he will yield to circumstances and to reason, and will 
dgem that he can make sacrifices to peace without de- 
Aoaing from principle ; but firmness and constancy 
may exist without violent ardour or vapid enthusiasm. 
But what are we really to expect from Améne in the 
States-General? Nothing, if he is inspired with the 
spirit of class; much, if he acts after his own concep- 
tions, and remembers that a national assembly only 
contains citizens.” 

Mirabeau early descried the talent of this extra- 
ordinary man, who “dressed like a coxcomb, thought 
like a deist, and preached like a saint.” Perceiving 
the wide range of his abilities, he distinguished bim 
as one of the most powerful and versatile of the men 
of genius who then abounded in Europe. Through 
everything Talleyrand preserved a sang-froid which 
was inimitable. It was seen alike in small matters 
asin great. One day, as he was mounting the steps 
of his carriage, he spoke to an individual whom he 
had hitherto pretended not to recognise, but whom 
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he knew very well. This person he had seen for days 
near his door. ‘ And who are you, my friend?” “TI 
am your coachmaker, my lord.” “Ah, you are my 
coachmaker ; and what do you want, my coachmaker ?” 
«I want to be paid, my lord.” “Ah, you are my coach~ 
maker, and you want to be paid; you sball be paid, 
my coachmaker.” “ And when, my lord?” “Yon are 
very inquisitive,” said the Bishop, as he settled himself 
in the new carriage which he had not paid for. 

The Bishop of Autun was very active in the States- 
General, and active in a manner which alarmed and 
disgusted the French clergy. He proposed several 
important measures, among others the suppression 
of tithes, and the appropriation of the property of the 
clergy to the wants of the public treawury. Having 
decided in favour of ecclesiastical reforms, he decided 
that they should be thorough. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable also that he saw such measures 
as he determined to propo were imminent, and he 
therefore determined to take the credit of directing 
this popular movement against the clergy. In moving 
his sweeping propositions, Talleyrand suid: “1 think 
that the uation m « period of general distress may 
appropriate the property uf those religious extablish- 
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ments which it deems it necessary to suppress, by 
securing to their dependents their necessary subsist- 
ence ; that it may also profit by all benefices to which 
no duties are attached, and assure to itself the 
reversion of all such benefices as may hereafter fall 
into that condition; and lastly, that it may reduce 
all extravagant salaries now enjoyed by the clergy, if 
it take to itself ali the obligations—apart from the 
decent' maintenance of the clergy—which originally 
attached to church property according to the founder’s 
bequest. Such are the principles according to which 
the State may, in my opinion, legitimately appropriate 
the whole of the ecclesiastical property, on assuring 
to the clergy therefrom what would be sufficient for 
their decent support.” This ecclesiastical innovator 
of course paid the penalty of his daring. While the 
Faubourg St. Germain acknowledged him to be a states- 
man, it also owned that he was a rascal (scélérat). 
‘When he finally declared himeelf in favour of conferring 
upon a Jew the rights of a French cituzen, he commit- 
ted, in the eyes of many people, an unpardonable 
offence; and Lord Dalling and Bulwer says that in 
a well-known game, instead of the player saying, as 
he used to do, that he made what was called “la case 
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du diable,” he would say, “Je fais la case de l’évéque 
d’Autun.” 

When Mirabeau died, scandalous reports were spread 
as to the cause of his death. Some roundly asserted 
that he had been poisoned, and that Talleyrand—in 
whose arms his friend Mirabeau expired—could reveal 
something upon this matter, if he chose. To show the 
uature of the infamous charges made against the 
Bishop of Autun, we quote the following pasaage from 
a foreign pamphlet, professedly describing the cir- 
cumstancer of Mirabeau’s death: © Miraheau, Talleyrand 
and four other profligate men supped, with as many 
women, at Robert's Restaurant, in the Palais Royal. 
In the midst of their guiety, Madame de J—- ,a 
bookseller wife of Pari», entered, and reproached 
Mirabeau with his infidehty in the most violent terms 
her jealousy could suggert, imsisting that he should 
immediately leave bis company und accompany her. 
After some recriminations, rhe at length appeared 
appeared. through the intercesrion of Talleyrand. She 
then placed herself at tuble, and the temporary bunie 
amie wax dismixsed. They then indulged in every 
kind of excess until four o'clock in the morning. 
To reanimate the drooping spirits, one of the party, 
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Madame de J: , Served coffee. Mirabean had no 
sooner drank his cup than he complained of violent 
spasms in his stomach. In the hope of alleviating 
his sufferings, he placed himself in a warm bath, and 
swallowed several cups of milk and cocoa. This bev- 
erage, which afforded » momentary relief, contributed 
to prolong his sufferings, as otherwise the poison he 
had taken in his coffee would have produced instant 
death. During his short illness he refused to see 
Madame de J——, whom he accused of having 
hastened his death by the excens of her love, After 
his death, this woman lived for some time with Talley- 
rand, who transferred her to Pétion. This circumstance 
gave rise to the report spread at the time that 
Talleyrand had sold the secret of Mirabeau'’s change 
to the Republican faction. Madame de J—— was 
suspected of having, with the participation, and even 
at the instigation, of Talleyrand, been chosen by 
Pétion, Condurcet, Brissot, Cabanis, and othera to 
destroy the most powerful barrier which had opposed, 
and could still oppose, a general revolution, and the 
foundation of a universal 1epublic.” Such reports as 
this, though evidently utterly false and calamnious, 
serve to show, unfortunately, that Talleyrand’s name 
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was associated in the public mind with profligacy and 
debauchery. 

In 1790 Talleyrand was named President of the 
States-General, and in the same year he officiated 
at the altar in the Champ de Mars on the day of the 
National Federation. He subsequently consecrated 
the first French bishops appointed under the new 
Constitution. This was a little too much for the 
Vatican, and he was excommunicated by Pope Pius 
Vi. His resignation of the bishopric of Autun fol- 
lowed shortly after, and he was about the same time 
elected as a member of the Directory for the Depart- 
ment of Paris. In 1792 he was sent to England on 
a secret mission. The object of thir mission was, 
according to an alleged statement by Talleyrand him- 
self, to point out to England the advantages which 
might result to her from the Revolution, which had 
given France a constitutional king, and likewise to 
endeavour to strengthen the ties which united the 
two Courtr. His reception by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville was anything but encouraging: the latter 
described him as a profound and dangerous man. 
Nor did he meet with better recognition at Court. 
‘When he was presented to George IIL, his Majesty 
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took scarcely any notice of him, and the Queen turned 
her back upon him with contempt. She justified 
this conduct on the score of the reputation for immo- 
rality which the Bishop of Antun had acquired. The 
consequence was that Talleyrand was excluded from 
the upper circles of society as a dangerous man and 
an agent of the unpopular Orleans faction. 

He returned to Paris to find his friend M. de 
Narbonne out of office. The wily diplomatist, in 
fecounting for the failure of his late mission, attri- 
buted it to the anomalous position he had occupied. 
This was soon rectified, and he was again sent to 
England, bearing this time a letter of recommendation 
from Louis XVI. to George IIT. He was accompanied 
by M. de Chauvelin as Minister Plenipotentiary. Tal- 
leyrand was fora second time unfortunate. The English 
Administration under Mr. Pitt, after favourably re- 
ceiving the French envoys, subsequently ordered 
them to leave the country within twenty-four hours. 
Such virtually was the official intimation conveyed to 
them. The English Ministers could not reconcile the 
mission with the startling events which were taking 
place m France. The embassy was very unpopular in 
England, and M. Dumont described a scene at Rane- 
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lagh which well illustrated this. On his return to 
Paris, Talleyrand found himself by no means in an 
enviable position. The monarchy was just tottering to 
ite fall, and the various bodies of Republicans had 
coalesced for the purpose of rendering the victory of 
the people more complete. Talleyrand now became 
an object of suspicion on account of his birth, his 
prevarications, and the services which in turn he had 
rendered to almost every party. He was in a very 
critical situation; but fortunately he had a friend in 
Danton. From him he obtained a passport; and as 
Danton was a member of the Provisional Executive 
Council, this document saved him. He set out from 
France immediately, confirmed in his appointment to 
London by Danton. The French Republic wax now 
proclaimed, and Paris was in a state of the most fervid 
enthusiasm. 

At the time of Talleyrand’s first mission to London, 
says 8 writer not too favourable to the diplomatist, he 
had “adopted two distinct physiognomies, one of 
which he assumed in public and in matters of busi- 
ness, the other he wore when be mixed in the guieties 
of the world and enjoyed the society of his intimate 
friends. He endeavoured to hide his ambition under 
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an air of reserve, and adopted only the appearance of 
# profound thinker. He was at first extremely cold 
in his manner, as he has always been. He spoke 
little ; he listened, or pretended to listen, with the 
greatest attention, as all men do who are more intent 
upon what they are going to answer than upon what 
is eaid to them. He kept himself aloof, and never 
committed himself. The English, who at that time 
bad imbibed general prejudices against the character 
of the French, found in him neither the vivacity, the 
familiarity, nor the indiscretion and livelinea» peculiar 
to that nation. A sententious manner, a frigid polite- 
ness, and an air of investigation, formed henceforward 
a kind of barrier with which he surrounded himself 
in the political part he was acting.” 

But in his own intimate personal circle all this was 
reversed; and numberless anecdotes are current re- 
specting his lively conversation and his quickness at 
repartee. A few of these we may reproduce. A 
certain M. Rulhiére having once said, “I do not 
understand why I have the reputation of being 
wicked; I never committed but one wicked action 
in the whole of my life,” the Bishop of Autun, who 
had hitherto remained silent, asked—with his sonorous 
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voice and significant manner—“And when will it 
end?” On another occasion, whilst playing at 
whist, the conversation turned upon a lady who, at 
the age of sixty, had married a kind of valet-de 
chambre. Several persons expressed their astonish- 
ment at this singular match; but the Bishop, who 
was counting his game, quietly remarked, “At nine, 
honours go for nothing.” When his friend Narbonne, 
the Minister who had incurred the King’s displeasure, 
was once walking arm-in-arm with him, and reciting 
some verses, Talleyrand, suddenly perceiving, at a 
short distance from them, a man who was yawning, 
interrupted his friend, saying, “Narbonne not so 
loud ;” and he pointed to the yawning man. Relat- 
ing one day some infamous trait in the character of 
one of his colleagues, his hearers interrupted him, 
exclaiming, “The man who could commit an act of 
that kind is capable of assassinating.” ‘“ Assassinating ? 
no,” eaid Talleyrand calmly; “poisoning? yes.” Being 
asked on a certain occasion to define his notion of an 
agreeable man, the Bishop of Autun replied, “A man 
who agrees with me.” Lastly—for these stories could 
be collected almost ad imjinttum—when a trouble- 
some acquaintance, who had continually pressed him 
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for alms, thought he had clenched his case in one 
instance by remarking, “I must live, you know,” 
Talleyrand complacently replied, “I do not see the 
necessity.” . 
Talleyrand was impeached by the French Conven- 
tion after his departure from Paris. Among the 
documents found in the King’s iron closet was a letter 
from Laporte, intendant of the King’s household, 
addressed to his Majesty, and stating that the Bishop 
of Autun was desirous of serving his sovereign, and 
could be put to the test. Talleyrand afterwards 
denied the statements in Laporte’s letter. But this 
was not all. A deserter named Achille Viard declared 
at the Nationul Axsembly that, during one of his 
journeys to London, he knew M. de Talleyrand to be 
connected with several proscribed emigrants, especially 
Narbonne, Dac d’Aiguillon, and Madame du Barry. He 
was certain that a plot was forming against France, 
and that Talleyrand was one of its abettors. Viard 
‘was a man of no character; but in consequence of his 
statements the impeachment of Talleyrand was 
immediately agreed to. An able if specious letter 
appeared in the Moniteur in favour of the accused ; 
but the Convention insisted upon its decree of 
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impeachment being carried out in fall force. Accord- 
ingly, on the 8th of April, 1878, Talleyrand was 
officially included in the list of emigrants. He now 
returned to England, where he remained until the 
passing of the Alien Act. Under the conditions of 
this Act he was driven from the country; and having 
thus no refuge left him in Europe, he sought one in 
the United States, 

On the whole, he appears to have been well received 
in America; for we find Washington writing as follows 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, from whom Talleyrand 
had borne a letter of introduction: “I hear that the 
general reception he has met with is such as to console 
him, aa far as the state of our society will permit, for 
what he abandoned on quiiting Europe. Time will 
naturally be favourable to him wherever he may be; 
and one must believe that it will elevate s man of his 
talents and merit above the transitory disadvantages 
which result from differences as to politics in revo- 
lutionary times.” While in the United States, Talley- 
rand was engaged in commercial! transactions; but it 
was not long before s successful effort was made in the 
Convention to recall him to France. On the 18th of 
Fructidor, just after the return of M. de Montesquieu 
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had been allowed, Joseph Marie Chénier thus addressed. 
the Convention on behalf of Talleyrand: “I have a 
similar permission to demand for one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Constituent Assembly, M. 
de Talleyrand-Périgord, the famous Bishop of Antun. 
Our different Ministers of Paris bear witness to his 
services, I have in my hands a memoir, of which the 
duplicate exists in the papers of Danton; the date of 
this memoir is 23rd of November, 1792, and it proves 
that M. de Talleyrand was actually occupied in the 
affairs of the Republic when he was proscribed by it. 
Thus, persecuted by Marat and Robespierre, he was also 
banished by Pitt from England ; but the place of exile 
that he chose was the country of Franklin, where, in 
contemplating the imposing spectacle of a free people 
he might await the time when France should have 
judges and not murderers; a Republic, and not 
anarchy called laws!” Lord Dalling and Bulwer asks: 
“How are we to reconcile this declaration with M. de 
Talleyrand’s solemn protestations to Lord Grenville? 
How could M. de Talleyrand have been writing 
memoirs to Danton, and yet have come over to Eng- 
land solely for the purpose of seeking repose ?” The 


safest way is not to attempt to reconcile these things; 
r2 
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for if a man were to address himself to the task of ex- 
plaining everything that is contradictory in Talley- 
rand’s career, it would be adding a new task to the 
labours of Hercules. 

The matter of chief moment now to record is that 
the Convention granted permission to Talleyrand to 
return. In July, 1795, accordingly, he arrived at 
Hamburg, the place of refuge for almost all é:nigrés, 
but especially Orleanists. From there he went to 
Paris, aud in a short time he accepted the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. But he was speedily 
attacked as a noble aud an émigré, upon which he re- 
signed his department, and published a defence of his 
conduct. This was spirited and plausible; and his 
counter attacks upon his enemies were very effective. 
There were already beginning to appear sigus of the 
falling power of th Directory. 

The 18th of Brannire arrived, upon whieh a revulu- 
tion had been decided on. “It was to be brought 
about by the Aucients, of whom Siéyés was sure, aud 
who were to declare thut the Chambers were in danger 
at Paris, and should be asnemsbled at St. Cloud. The 
safety of these assemblies was then to be confided to 
the guardiauship of Bonaparte ; and the dissolution of 
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the Directory, by the resignation of a majority of its 
members, was to follow. After this, it was supposed 
that the majority of the Five Hundred, overayed by a 
large military force, opposed by the other branch of 
the Legislature, and, having no Government to support 
it, would, in some way or other, be overcome. The 
first two measures accordingly were taken on the 18th 
of Brumaire, but the third remained, Siéyés and 
Ducoa, who acted together, and who resigned, were 
balanced hy Gohier and Moulins, who would not give 
in their resignation ; while Barras had the casting vote. 
And it was M. de Talleyrand, again, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Admiral Bruix, was charged with the task of 
coaxing this once important man into accepting insig- 
nificance and retreat. In this task he succeeded ; and 
the vanquished Director, conquered as much, perhaps, 
hy his own indolence as by his politic friend’s argu- 
ments, stepped out of the bath, reposing in which his 
two visitors had found him, into the carriage which bore 
him from the Luxembourg. And thus the Directory 
being no longer in existence, a charge of grenadiers in 
the orangery of St. Cloud settled the affair on the day 
following.” Napoleon became First Consul, and as 
Talleyrand had had much to do in effecting these 
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changes, he was confirmed in his previous post of 
Minister of Foreign Affeirs. 

Talleyrand had early perceived the great genius of 
Napoleon, and formed the conviction that he was the 
coming man—the man of power. It was he who pro- 
jected the marriage between Madame de Beauharnais 
and General Bonaparte. Napoleon was deeply ena- , 
moured of the lady; but her thoughtlessness and light 
conduct alarmed him, and sometimes this appeared an 
insuperable barrier to their union. But Talleyrand was 
born to grapple with difficulties; and one day he thus 
addressed Bonaparte: “Citizen, you have farnished 
proofs of ardent patriotism; you are reproached with 
being perhape a little too exaggerated in your opinions, 
for we have now become more moderate. Your services 
on the 13th of Vendémaire do not suit everybody ; they 
have an appearance of Jacobinism, from which it will 
be proper for you to purify yourself. You effect, 
this by victories; they are the only ineans now acknow- 
ledged in France of reinstating a man in public opinion, 
-—you can only be received when crowned with laurels. 
Believe me, marry a woman who will bring you as her 
dowry these brilliant hopes, which it will depend upon 
yourself to realise.” Tulleyrand intended to convey by 
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this speech that if Napoleon did not marry Madame de 
Beaubarnais he would not obtain the supreme com- 
mand of the army in Italy; and his words had the 
desired effect. The diplomatist brought round the 
Directory to his views. Bonaparte obtained the com- 
mand of the army of Italy; his marriage took place ; 
and after its celebration he began that brilliant career 
which was so soon to astonish Europe and the world. 

In the year 1802, a brief from Pius VII. released the 
ex-Bishop of Autan from ecclesiastical ties, and he 
shortly afterwards married Madame Grandt of Ham- 
burg. This lady, who was born in the East Indies, had 
been divorced from her previous husband. She was as 
remarkable for her beauty as she was for her lack of 
wit ; and it was she who asked Sir George Robinson after 
his “ Man Friday.” Talleyrand vindicated his choice nf 
her by saying: “A clever wife often compromises her 
husband ; a stupid one only compromises herself.” 

‘When Napoleon became the head of the State there 
were only two men—Talleyrand and Fouché—un- 
connected with the army who could boast of having 
contributed to the First Consul’s fortunes. Fouché 
brought back to him all those who were intriguing or 
ambitious among the Jacobins, enticing them by his 
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own example, and dazzling their eyes with the bait of 
places and money. Talleyrand served his new master 
assiduously and confidentially. A coypcil was held on 
the 10th of March, 1804, at which were present the 
three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambacérés, and Lebrun; 
Regnier, Minister of Justice and Police; and Talley 
rand, Minister of Foreign Affaira. It was discussed 
whether it would not be advisable to seize the Duc 
@Enghien, though out of France, and bring him to 
Paris. The result was the dispatch of an expedition, 
which seized the Prince. Having been confined two 
days at Strasburg, he was brought to Paris, and on the 
21st wan shot at Vincennes, after being condemned by 
a military commission on the charge of having borne 
arms againet the Republic, of being im the pay of 
England, and of having been engaged in plote aguinst 
the French Government. “The whole of this pro- 
ceeding is atrocious,” justly says one writer. “A prince 
of the dethroned family is arrested in a neutral State, 
without a shadow of legality; he ia brought to Paria 
and tried for his life on accusations which, considering 
his birth and position, no generous enemy could have 
considered crimes; he is found guilty without a wit- 
nees being called, without a proof of the charges 
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brought against him being adduced, and without a 
person to defend him being allowed. The trial takes 
place at midnight in a dungeon; and the prisoner is 
shdt before the break of day in a ditch |” 

This is one of the blackest stains upon Napoleon’s 
character, and he has enough of them to support, m all 
conscience. It is said that Talleyrand, so far from 
favouring the murder, warned the Duc d’Enghien, 
through the Princesse de Rohan, of the danger in 
which he stood. So far so good; but on the other 
hand, we must agree with the remark that to have 
lent himself, even in appearance, to so dark a deed, 
and to have remained an instrument in Napoleon’s 
hands after its committal, evinces a far stronger sense 
of the benefits attaching to office than of the obloquy 
attaching to injustice. Talleyrand felt this himpelf 
and on being remonstrated with upon one occasion, and 
pressed to resign his office, he replied, “If Bonaparte 
has been guilty, as you say, of a crime, that is no 
reason why I should be guilty of a folly.” It would 
have been extremely difficult to place Talleyrand in a 
position where he would have been anable to press 
casuistry into his service in favour of his interests. 

Although Talleyrand was the right hand of Napoleon 
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in regard to most questions, there waa one subject on 
which he was strongly opposed to him. This was in 
relation to the affairs of the Peninsula. When the 
French armies took possession of Burgos and Barcelona 
without notice; when an insurrection deposed Charles 
IV., and the Emperor Napoleon was about to adopt 
the policy, not of peaceably aggrandising France and 
strengthening Spain against Great Britain, but of kid- 
napping the Spanish princes, and obtaining by fraud 
the Spanish crown, Talleyrand exclaimed, “On s’empare 
des couronnes, mais on ne les escamote pas”—“ One” 
may take a crown from a sovereign’s head, bu@@pne 
does not pick his pocket of it.” Again: “Victories,” he 
said, “do not suffice to efface such things as these, 
becange there is something in them which it is impos- 
sible to describe, that is vile, deceitful, cheating. I 
cannot tell what will happen, but you will eee that no 
one will pardon him (the Emperor) for this.” The 
attitude assumed by Taljleyrand on the Spanish quee- 
tion is certainly remarkable when we remember his 
views of diplomacy; and here again he has been 
charged with double conduct. The Comte de Beugnot 
states in his memoirs that Napoleon in his presence 
had more than once reproached Talleyrand for having 
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counselled what took place at Bayonne, without Talley- 
rand seeking to excuse himeelf. However, as Lord 
Dalling and Bulwer says, there can be no doubt that 
what took place as to Spain was a subject of great 
difference between Talleyrand and Napoleon. “M. de 
Talleyrand would never afterwards, during the reign of 
Louis XVIIL., have publicly affirmed this, surrounded 
as he was by contemporaries and enemies, if it had not 
been true. Moreover, the general voice of the time, 
which is more in such cases to be trusted than any 
individual testimony, loudly proclaimed it; and as to 
not answering Napoleon when he was pouring forth in 
violent and insulting language the accusations which 
he sometimes levelled at those who displeased him, it 
is well known that M. de Talleyrand never replied to 
such attacks but by an impassible face and a dignified 
silence.” Talleyrand also strongly disapproved of 
Bonaparte’s hostile policy against the Pope. 

In the rivalry which long subsisted between Fouché 
and Talleyrand, the latter was ultimately victorious; 
and we ought to have stated that in 1806, when 
Napoleon became Emperor, Talleyrand was elevated 
to the rank of Prince of Benevento, and appointed 
Grand Chamberlain of the Empire. In the following 
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year he was succeeded as Minister of Foreign Affairs by 
M. de Champagny, Duc de Cadore, and was named 
Vice-Grand Elector. 

In 1813, Napoleon again offered the portfolio of 
foreign affairs to Talleyrand, on condition that he 
should lay down the rank and emolumepts of Vice- 
Grand Elector. It was the Emperor’s object to make 
his Minister dependent entirely upon his place. 
Talleyrand was not averse from accepting the office, 
but he declined the condition songht to be imposed. 
“If the Emperor trusts me,” he said, “he should not 
degrade me; and if he does not trust me he should 
not employ me: the times are too difficult for half 
measures.” At this period the fortunes of Napoleon 
hegan to assume a critical aspect. Besides having 
suffered the terrible disaster at Moscow, he could not 
regard the condition of things in Spain except with 
feelings of bitter disappointment. In Germany also, 
and Italy, Holland, and Denmark, there were evidences 
of a great revulsion of feeling. Talleyrand, no doubt, 
took into account all this when he declined to accept 
office. The Emperor was much chagrined at his 
refusal, and some of his counsellors advised him to 
arrest Talleyrand on 4 charge of treason. There® was 
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no proof of this, however, and even the Emperor 
dreaded too much the consequences of the step in 
arresting a man like Talleyrand. 

But although Napoleon forbore from going to this 
length, he could still annoy Talleyrand by his tongue. 
Many were the scenes which took place between the 
two. On one occasion, Napoleon having said that if 
he thought his own death likely he would take care 
that the Vice-Grand Elector should not survive him, 
Tallegrand quietly replied that he did not desire that 
reason for hoping that his Majesty's life might be long 
preserved. Another scene has been thus desoribed by 
M. Molé; “At the end of the Council of State, which 
took place jast before the Emperor started for the 
campnign of 1814, he burst out into some violent ex- 
clamations of his being surrounded by treachery and 
traitors; und then turning to M. de Talleyrand, he 
abused him for ten minutes in the most violent and 
outrageous manner. Talleyrand was standing by the 
fire all this time, guarding himself from the heat of 
the finme with his hat; he never moved a limb or a 
feature; anyone who had seen him would have thought 
he was the last man in the room te whom the Emperor 
could be speaking; and finally, when Napoleon, slam- 
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ming the door violently, departed, Talleyrand quietly 
took the arm of M. Mollieu, and limped with apparent 
unconsciousness down-stairs. But on getting home he 
wrote a dignified letter to the Emperor, saying, that if 
he retained his present dignity, he should be by right 
one of the regency ; and that as he could not think of 
holding such a charge after the opinion his Majesty 
had expressed of him, he begged to resign his post, 
and to be-allowed to retire into the country. He was 
informed, however, that his resignation would not be 
accepted, and that he might stay where he was.” It 
is reported that Fouché and Talleyrand once actually 
came to hlows in the very closet of the Emperor upon 
the subject of the misapplication of the secret funds, 
of which they mutually accused each other. After 
listening to their accusations and justifications on both 
sides, Napoleon turned them out of the room, say- 
ing, “ Go along; you are both of you rogues.” 

For many reasons Talleyrand had now become 
alienated from the Emperor. He saw, in 1814, that 
the Empire stood upon a very insecure foundation, and 
he began to pave the way for his own reconciliation 
with the Bourbone. He did not actually desert the 
Bonaparte dynasty ; but when a man of his deep peno- 
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tration and discernment began to say civil things of 
the members of the dethroned house, this was a very 
considerable straw to show which way the wind was 
blowing. When the advice, which he strongly urged at 
the council, to the effect that the Empress should 
remain in Paris while the allies were approaching the 
capital, was rejected, he said to Savary, “ Here, then, 
is the end of all this. 1s not that also your opinion ? 
‘We lose the rubber with a fair game. Just see where 
the stupidity of a few ignorant men, who perseveringly 
work on the influence acquired by daily intercourse, ends 
by carrying one. In truth, the Emperor is much to be 
pitied; and yet nobody pities him; for his obstinacy 
in holding to those who surround him has no reason- 
able motive; it is only a weakness which cannot be 
conceived in such a man. What a fall in history, to 
give his name to adventures instead of giving it to his 
age! When I think of this I cannot help being grieved. 
And now what is to be done? It does not suit every 
one to be crushed under the ruins of the edifice that is 
to be overthrown.” The last sentence proves that the 
speaker was already meditating his eacape from the 
impending catastrophe. 

Shortly after this, Talleyrand reesived in his house, 
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in the Rue St. Florentin, the Emperor of Russia. A 
council was held, at which the affairs of France were 
discussed. The Emperor having made certain sugges- 
tions with regard to the French crown, Talleyrand said, 
“Sire, you may depend upon it there are but two things 
possible—Bonaparte or Lonis XVIII. I say Bona- 
parte; but here the choice will not depend wholly on 
your Majesty, for you are not alone. If we are to 
have a soldier, however, let it be Napoleon; he is the 
first in the world. I repeat it, sire, Bonaparte or 
Louis XVIII: each represents a party, any other 
merely an intrigue.” This decided the Emperor, and 
he said afterwards, “When I arrived at Paris I had no 
plan. I referred everything to Talleyrand; he had 
the family of Napoleon in one hand, and that of the 
Bourbons in the other; I took what be gave me.” A 
proclamation wax ixsued to the effect that the allies 
would not treat either with Napoleon or any member 
of his family. Bonaparte endeavoured to treat with 
the sovereigns; but on the Ist of April the French 
Senate assembled, and a provisional government was 
formed, consisting of five members, with Talleyrand ut 
its head. Napoleon sent some of his marshals to the 
Czar; but Tulleyrand, whe maintained his influence 
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over the Emperor, remarked, “ Pardon my observation, 
sire: others are uneasy, but I am not; for I know full 
well that a sovereign at the head of a valorous army is 
not likely to admit the dictation of a few officers of a 
hostile force, more particularly when they represent 
the very principle of constant war, which the French 
nation repudiates, and which has armed the allies. In 
the end the Senate framed a constitution, which was 
published on the 8th of April, creating a constitutional 
monarchy with two chambers, and conferring the 
throne of France on Louis XVIIL., if he accepted that 
constitution. A treaty was also signed by which Marie 
Louise and her son received the principality of Parma, 
and Napoleon was awarded the sovereignty of Elba, a 
little island on the coast of Italy. Remembering the 
way in which the great conqneier had played with 
kingdoms and empires, this was something like offer- 
ing him a sugar-stick. 

Some little trouble was caused by Louis XVIII; 
but he finally accepted the crown as a right, and 
granted the constitution which had been drawn up. 
Talleyrand became his Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
but just as the Government was being established upon 
what seemed likely to be a durable basis, the news 
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reached Paris that Napoleon had escaped from Elba. 
A new treaty was made against him; but he marched 
on Paris, and was installed at the Tuileries. The allies 
again took up the cause of Louis XVIII., and Talley- 
rand went to Ghent to consult with the Bourbons. He 
was again made Minister, but found himself opposed 
by the Royalist party and by the Emperor of Russia, 
He oon resigned office in consequence, and was 
awarded by the King a pension of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, being aleo appointed Great Chamberlain. 

In a document written in defence of Talleyrand we 
find the following passage explaining his conduct at 
this juncture: “ He repels the reproach of having be- 
trayed Napoleon; if he abandoned him, it was when 
he discovered that he could no Jonger blend, as he had 
up to that time done, France and the Emperor in the 
same affection. This was not without a lively feeling 
of sorrow, for he owed to Napoleon nearly all his for- 
tune. He enjoins his heirs never to forget these 
obligations, to tell them to their children, and to 
instruct these again to tell them to their offspring ; 
so that if eome day a man of the name of Bonaparte 
should be found in want of umixtance, he should always 
find it in the family of Talleyrand.” 
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Talleyrand appeared little in public during the 
period of his retirement, which closed with the de- 
thronement of Charles X. But he spoke twice in the 
House of Peers, once protesting against the Spanish 
War, and, im the second case, in defence of the hberty 
of the press. His sentiments on the latter question 
did him honour. ‘“ When the press is free,” he said, 
“when each one knows that his interests are or will 
be defended, all wait with patience a justice more 
or less tardy. Hope supports, and with reason, for 
this hope cannot be deceived for long; but when 
the press is enslaved, when no voice can be raised, 
discontent will soon exact, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, either too much concession or too much 
repression.” 

In August 1830, the Duke of Orleans accepted the 
French Crown as Louis Philippe I. Talleyrand, who 
wasa kind of diplomatic “ Vicar of Bray,” was once more 
to the front, although he was then approaching his 
eightieth year. He was again offered his old post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but he declined this office. 
His powerful aid in establishing the new dynasty, and 
the reputation which he had acquired abroad, justified 
him in claiming the highest diplomatic position. which 
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his sovereign had to offer—namely, that of ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. 

This appointment was conferred upon the Prince, 
and in writing to King William IV. announcing the 
fact, he said, “Sire, his Majesty the King of the French 
has been pleased to make me the interpreter of the sen- 
timents he cherishes for your Majesty. I have joyfully 
accepted a mission which gives 0 noble a direction to 
the last steps of my long public career. 

“Sire, amidst all the vicissitudes through which I 
have passed during my long life, amidst all the changes 
of good and ill fortune I have undergone during the last 
forty years, no circumstance has afforded me such per- 
fect gratification as the appointment which brings me 
back to this happy country. But how great is the 
change between the period when I was formerly here 
and the present time! The jealousies and prejudices 
which so long divided France and England have given 
place to enlightened sentuments of esteem and affection. 
Unity of feeling rivets the bond of amity between the 
two countries. England, like France, repudiates the 
principle of intervention in the internal affairs of neigh- 
bouring States; and the ambassador of a sovereign 
unanimously chosen by a great nation feels himself 
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at home in a land of freedom, as the missionary 
to a descendant of the illustrious house of Brans- 
wick, 

“I feel that I may with confidence implore your 
Majesty’s kind consideration of the subjects which 
I am commanded to submit to your attention, and 
T beg, sire, to offer the homage of my profound 
respect.” 

This letter is written with all the art which Talley- 
rand invariably threw into his epistolary communica- 
tions. Circumstances had, indeed, changed since a pre- 
vious English Ministry had peremptorily ordered Talley~ 
rand out of the country, and a much better reception 
now awaited the diplomatist. But his appointment as 
ambassador to London was really a fortunate one. No 
one else could have supplied his place in England at 
that juncture. “He knew well and personally both the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Grey, the chiefs of the 
opposing parties; and it was perhape his presence at 
the British Court, more than any other circumstance of 
the time, which preserved, in a crisis when all the 
elements of war were struggling to get loose, that uni- 
versal peace which for so many years remained un- 
broken. 
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During his stay in England, which extended over a 
period of five years, Talleyrand enhanced his reputation 
for diplomacy and statesmanship. He devoted himself 
to raising the new French Government to a position of 
equality with the first of European Cabinets, and pre- 
served a judicious attitude in favour of peace. At one 
time, as the result of the Belgian revolt from the supre- 
macy of Holland, it seemed as though the whole of 
Europe would once more be plunged into war; but this 
disastrous end to the Belgian revolution was averted. 
In the end a new Belgian kingdom was added to the 
independent States of the Continent. Talleyrand cer- 
tainly deserves great credit for his persevering deter- 
mination to maintain a good understanding with Eng- 
land during a period of great peril. He was of course 
at the same time playing his own game by the estab- 
lishment of conferences in London, and his proceedings 
added considerably to the dignity and importance of 
the French Government whom he served. His diplo- 
matic career closed with the formation of the Quadruple 
Alliance. He translated into action an observation of 
his own that “there is a sort of space between 
death and life, which should be employed in dying 
decently.” 
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We get some interesting glimpses of Talleyrand at 
St. James’ in the Greville Memoire, a work, by the 
‘way, which iy destined to become very rare and valuable 
in its original issue; so that if any reader has a chance 
of laying his hand upon a copy of the first edition of it, 
he had better not neglect that opportunity. In August 
1831, Mr. Greville met Talleyrand at Stoke. The 
Prince discoursed freely as usual, but he was difficult to 
undergtand, partly no doubt owing to the difficulty of 
articulation, in consequence of his great age. “He 
talked of Franklin,” says the Court gossip. “I asked 
him if he was remarkable in conversation ; he said he 
‘was, from his great simplicity and the evident strength 
of his mind.” Ofthe Count de St. Germain, Talleyrand 
said that “nohody knew whence he came or whither he 
went; he appeared in Paris suddenly, and disappeared 
in the same way ; he lived in an Aétel garni, had always 
plenty of money, and paid for everything regularly ; he 
talked of events and persons connected with history, 
both ancient and modern, with entire familiarity, and 
with a correctness which waa never at fault, and always 
of the people as if he had lived with them and known 
them ; as Talleyrand exemplified it, he wonld say, ‘Un 
jour que je dinais chez César” He was supposed to be 
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the Wandering Jew, # story which has always seemed 
to me a very sublime fiction, telling of 
“That settled coaseless gloom 
‘The fabled Hebrew wanderer boro, 


Which will not look beyond the tomb, 
‘Which cannot hope for rest before.” 


Then he related Mallet’s conspiracy, and the strange 
way in which he heard it, Early in the morning his 
tailor came to his house and insisted on seeing him. 
He was in bed; but on his valet-de-chambre telling 
him how pressing the tailor was, he ordered him to be 
let in. The man said, ‘ Have you not heard the news ? 
There is a revolution in Paris.’ It had come to the 
tailor’s knowledge by Mallet’s going to him the very 
first thing to order a new uniform. Talleyrand said the 
conspirators ought to have put to denth Cambacérés.and 
the King of Rome. I asked him whether, if they had 
done so, he thought it possible the thing might have 
succeeded. He said, ‘C’est possible.’ To my question 
whether the Emperor would not huve blown away the 
whole conspiracy in a moment, he replied, ‘Ce u'eat 
pas sir; c’est posible que cela aurait réussit.” 

“He afterwards talked of Madame de Stiiel and 
Monti. They met at Madame de Marescalchi’s villa 
near Bologna, and were profuse of compliments and 
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admiration for each other. Each brought a copy of 
their works beautifully bound to present to the other. 
After a day passed in an interchange of literary 
flatteries, and the most ardent expressions of delight, 
they separated; but each forgot to carry away the 
present of the other, and the books remain in 
Madame de Marescalchi’s library to this day.” 

The Count de St. Germain, mentioned above, was a 
remarkably learned and accomplished man. He was 
supposed to have derived his wealth, which was ap- 
parently inexhaustible, from an invention in the art of 
dyeing. He had something of the reputation of a 
wizard and a conjuror, says the editor of the Greville 
Memoirs, but he was not to be confounded with such 
charlatans as Meamer and Cagliostro. 

Under date of January 22nd, 1833, Mr. Greville 
writes: ‘‘ Dined with Talleyrand the day before yester- 
day. Nobody was there but his attachés. After dumner 
he told me about his first residence in England, and 
his acquaintance with Fox and Pitt. He always talks 
in a kind of affectionate tone about the former, and is 
now meditating a visit to Mrs. Fox at St. Anne’s Hill, 
where he may see her surrounded with the busts, 
pictures, and recollectons of her husband. He de- 
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lights to dwell on the simplicity, gaiety, cbildishness, 
and profoundness of Fox. I asked him if he had ever 
known Pitt. He said that Pitt came to Rheims to 
learn French, and he was there at the same time, on a 
visit to the archbishop, his uncle; and that he and 
Pitt lived together for nearly six weeks, reciprocally 
teaching each other French and English. After Chau- 
velin had superseded him, and he and Chauvelin bad 
disagreed, he went to live near Epsom (at Juniper 
Hall) with Madame de Stiel. Afterwards they came 
to London, and in the meantime Pitt had got into the 
hands of the émigrés, who persuaded him to send 
Talleyrand away; and accordingly he received orders 
to quit England (as we have seen) in twenty-four 
hours. He embarked on board a vessel for America, 
but was detained in the river off Greenwich. Dundas 
sent to him, and asked him to come and stay with him 
while the ship wae detained; but he said he would not 
set his foot on English ground again, and remained three 
weeks on board the ehip in the river. It is strang» to 
hear M. de Talleyrand talk at seventy-eight. He opens 
the stores of his memory and pours forth a stream on any 
subject connected with his past life. Nothing seems to 
have escaped from that great treasury of bygone eventa.” 
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On another occasion this remarkable man assnred 
Greville that Cardinal Fleury was one of the greatest 
Ministers who ever governed France, and that justice 
had never been done him; he had maintained peace 
for twenty years, and acquired Lorraine for France. 
He said this apropos of the library he formed, or left, 
or whatever he did in that line, at Paris. The great 
diplomatist also told Mr. Greville that he very often 
went to the British Museum, and had lately made that 
instatution a present of a book. 

When the affairs of Portugal were the subject of 
serious discussion, and threatened the peace of Europe, 
Talleyrand took a very decided tone. He laughed non- 
intervention to scorn, and confessed that for long he 
had@endeavoured to get our Government to take a 
decided part. What he advised was, that England 
should recognise Donna Maria and the Regency ap- 
pointed by the charter—that is, Donna Isabella Regent, 
with a council to be composed of Palmella, Villa Flor, 
and any other; that our Minister should be directed 
to acknowledge no other government, and at the same 
tume concert with Palmella that Pedro should be sent 
away, and the constitution be suspended till the Queen 
should be of age. Pedro was a most objectionable 
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character, as history records. While in Lisbon, at an 
early stage of his attempts, he committed every folly 
and atrocity he could squeeze into the brief period of 
time he was there—imprisoning, confiscating, granting 
monopolies, attacking the Church, and putting forth 
the constitution in ita most offensive shape. 
Matuscewitz records that Lonis Philippe consulted 
Talleyrand in 1834 about the maintenance of his inti- 
mate relations with England, and that Talleyrand 
replied, “When you came to the throne four years 
ago, ¥ advised you to cultivate your relations with 
England as the best security you could obtain. 1 now 
advise you to relinquish that connection, for, in the 
present state of English politics, it can only be pro- 
ductive of danger or embarrassment to you.” 
Talleyrand appears to have expressed hinwelf in two 
different senser in respect to the character of Lord 
Palmerston. The following passage, dated August 7, 
1836, appears in Mr. Greville’s diary: “ The accounts 
from Spain are deplorable, and it is curious enough 
that while Palmerston was proclaiming in the House 
of Commons his conviction of the ultimate success of 
the Christina cause, he must have had letters from 
Villiers in his pocket telling him that it was almost 
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hopeless. I saw one from him a few days ago, writ 
in the greatest despondency. He said that he © 
been stopped on his road to St. Idefonso by intellige 
that the Carlists were approaching the place, and t 
the Queen had taken flight. He found all the rel 
of mules ready for her Majesty, and he returned 
Madrid. It turned out to be a false alarm, and 
Queen stayed where she was; but he said he cc 
only compare the progress of the Carlists to w 
spreading over a tableland. It will be a severe blov 
Palmerston if this cause is overthrown, though pert 
no fault of his policy. Had France acted fairly, 
result of the Quadruple Alliance would have answe 
the expectations of its authors; but France, instea 
co-operating according to the spirit of that treaty, 
thrown every impediment in its way. It is surprit 
to hear how Palmerston is spoken of by those ~ 
knew him well officially. The Granvilles, for exam 
Lady Granville, a woman expert in judging, thinks 
capacity first-rate; that it approaches to great: 
from his enlarged views, disdain of trivialities, r 
lution, decision, confidence, and above all his conte 
of clamour and abuse. She told me that Madame 
Fiahaut had a letter written by Talleyrand soon 5 
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his first arrival in England, in which he talked with 
great contempt of the ministers generally, Lord Grey 
included, and said there was but one statesman among 
them, and that was Palmerston. His ordinary con- 
versation exhibits no such superiority; but when he 
takes his pen in his hand his intellect seems to have 
full play, and probably when engaged exclusively in 
business.” At a somewhat later stage Talleyrand had an 
intense hatred of Palmerston, arising chiefly from a 
supposed affront to his personal dignity. Talleyrand 
was deeply mortified at finding the part he played in 
London to be secondary to that of the British Am- 
bassador in Paris, and Palmerston systematically re- 
fused to alter this distinction. 

It is well known that after the dissolution of the 
Grey Administration in 1834 the position of Talleyrand 
at the Court of St. James was a very uncomfortable 
ome. The men of the new Government, it is said, con- 
sidered him in a certain degree as antiquated and gone 
2y; a sentiment which he was keen enough to detect 
wd sensitive enough to feel deeply. He left England 
n 1835, and of course from his great ege he could not 
low expect to enter into any new field of diplomacy. 
3ut he quitted not only diplomacy, but public life, at 
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this period ; and although he enjoyed the friendship of 
the best men in France, there is no doubt that he felt 
deep disappointment with the circumstances under 
which his public career closed. 

“Lord Palmerston,” says Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 
“told me that his (Talleyrand’s) manner in diplomatic 
conferences was remarkable for its extreme absence of 
pretension, without any derogation of authority. He 
sat for the most part quiet, as if approving ; sometimes, 
however, stating his opinion, but never arguing or dis- 
onssing: a habit foreign to the natural indolence which 
accompanied him throughout his active career, and 
which he also condemned on such occasions as fruitless 
and impolitic. ‘I argue before s public assembly,’ he 
used to say, ‘ not because I hope to convince any one 
there, but because I wish my opinions to be known to 
the world. But in a room, beyond which my voice is 
not to extend, the attempt to enforce my opinion 
against that which another is engaged to adopt obliges 
him to be more formal and positive in expressing his 
hostility, and often leads him, from a desire to shine in 
the sense of his instructions, to go beyond them.’ 
Whatever M. de Talleyrand did, therefore, in the way of 
argument he usually did beforehand, and alone, with 
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the parties whom he was afterwards to encounter, and 
here he tried to avoid controversy. His manner was to 
bring out the principal point in his own opinion, and 
present it to the best advantage in every possible posi- 
tion. Napoleon complained of this, saying he could 
not conceive how people found M. de Talleyrand elo- 
quent. ‘Tl tournait toujours sur la méme idée.’ But 
this was a system with him, as with Fox, who laid it 
down as the great principle for an orator who wished to 
leave an impression.” 

A personal sketch written of Talleyrand states that 
as regards the close of his existence the likenesses of 
him that are common are sufficiently resembling. His 
head, with a superfinity of hair, looked large, and was 
eunk deep into an expanded chest. His countenance 
was pale and grave, with a mouth, the under-lip rather 
protruding, which formed itself instantly and almost 
instinctively into a smile that was sarcastic without 
being ill-natured. He talked little in general society, 
merely expressing at intervals some opinion that had 
the air of an epigram, and which produced its effect as 
much from the manner with which it was brought out 
as from its intrinsic merit. He was, in fact, an actor, 
but an actor with such ease and nonchalance that 
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he never seemed more natural than when he was 
acting. 

Talleyrand was elected one of the Forty Immortals, 
and not long before his last illness appeared in the 
Tribune of the Institute to pronounce the eulogium 
upon M. Reinhard. There was one bond at least be 
tween the speaker and the deceased, namely, that both 
had received an ecclesiastical education. Talleyrand 
delivered a long and eloquent address on the occasion, 
and one distinguished for its breadth of view, as well as 
the personal interest attaching to it. 

Picturesque descriptions have been left on record by 
Talleyrand of visits which he paid to Cagliostro, to 
Voltaire, and to the Countess de la Motte, of Diamond 
Necklace notoriety. With regard to the first. named, 
the diplomatist’s description is eccompanied by a very 
remarkable instance of his powers of mesmerism, as ex- 
emplified in respect to one of Talleyrand’s friends. 
The great magician himself, whom they found in his 
atody, isthus depicted: “ Cagliostro was then aman in 
the very flower of his age, of exceedingly preposeessing 
appearance. His person, although small, was so well 
and firmly knit, that its proportions seemed those of a 
amuch larger man. His countenance was remarkably 
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keen and penetrating, being formed of a succession of 
sharp angular lines, which gave him a look of cunning 
that he would willingly bave disguised, and with which 
the solemn tone and mysterious aspect were altogether 
at variance, His sharp piercing eyes I shall never for- 
get; they absolutely seemed to light up the obscurity 
of the chamber, and as they flashed from one to the 
other of his visitors, they seemed to belong to sogge 
wild bird of prey, hesitating between two victims which 
to devour first. His beard and eyebrows were black 
and bueby, with here and there a streak of gray amid 
their jetty blacknesa, telling more of the hand of woe 
than of the passage of time. When we entered, he 
had upon his head a velvet cap, which, with gentleman- 
like courtesy, he doffed when he addrewed ns; and 
then I perceived that the summit of his crown war 
already bald, although his hair curled down upon his 
neck and shoulders in a thick and silky mass. The 
hand which rested upon the table, and upon which he 
aeemed to be leaning his whole weight a2 he stood in 
graceful and theatrical attitude, awaiting our communi- 
cation, was smali and delicate as that of a lady of the 
Court, and shone out upon the dark green velvet as 
white as mow; and yet it needed not any very pro- 
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found knowledge of anatomy to enable the beholder to 
discern at once that it was the hand of a man possessed 
of most heroulean strength and power, so vigorous were 
the firm knit muscles, so well strung the tightened 
cord-like nerves.” 

Voltaire having expressed a wish to become ac- 
quainted with M. de Talleyrand, the latter lost no 
time in calling upon “the greatest genius of the age, 
"the mastergpirit of his own time.” He found the cele- 
brated philosopher in his house at the corner of the 
Bue de Beaune and the quai which has since been 
called by his name. His niece, Madame Denis, was in 
the rodm. M. de Voltaire was seated on the edge of 
his bed, attired in one of those short loose dressing- 
gowns much worn at that time, and which displayed 
his spindle legs and shrunken feet in all their unveiled 
uglineas, “Never have I beheld a form so withered, 
80 diminished; every vein in his whole frame was 
visible and defined, like those in an anatomical study. 
The later portraits of M. de Voltaire give a very just 
idea of his appearance, but they generally fail in ex- 
pressing the singular look of the eyes—an expression 
which I have never seen in any one since that time— 


an anxious, ungniet, restless look ; a hungry, thirsty, 
a2 
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keenly-searching glance (hunger and thirst of praise), 
and searching with avidity for admiration, which, such 
was the Voltairian fever of the time, he never failed to 
obtain, and yet, as lappetit vient en mangeant, never 
wholly satisfied his craving.” Of Voltaire’s powers of 
speech Talleyrand saya: “I can safely affirm that M. | 
de Voltaire spoke with even more ease and grace than’ 
distinguish his writings. I think he would have made. 
a eplendid orator. His words seemed to fly from nis 
lips, 80 rapid, yet so neat, so distinct and clear was 
every expression.” 

The visitor and the friend who accompanied him re- 
mained for more than a hour conversing with the great 
man of Ferney. Speaking of his farewell of Voltaire, 
Talleyrand observes, “I looked at him long and earnestly 
as he shook me cordially by the hand, and bade me a 
most paternal farewell. Every line of that remarkable 
countenance is graven on my memory. I see it now be~ 
fore me—the same fiery eyes, staring from the shrunken 
sockets, not unlike those of a chameleon; the dried and 
withered cheek traversed in every direction by deeply- 
ent lines; the compressed lipe and puckered mouth, 
round which played a perpetual sarcastic smile, giving 
him altogether the air of a merry fiend. Every feature 
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of that face is as present to my memory now as it was 
at that moment while I was gazing on it, impressed 
with a kind of sorrowful conviction that I should be- 
hold it no more.” 

‘We now turn to a very different kind of picture. It is 
that of the Countess de la Motte, to whom Talleyrand 
was introduced on the same occasion upon which he 
was presented to the Princesse de Guéménée by the 
Prince Cardinal, Louis de Rohan. “Madame de la 
Motte,” he says, “ was a small lively person, full of fire, 
and talking with a strong accent and active gesticula- 
tion. She was, without doubt, what in the world is 
called a pretty woman ; for she had a fine complexion, 
with sparkling black eyes, and a superb range of ivory 
teeth, which she took every pains to display by an in- 
cessant twist of her lips, which I remember to this day 
as having produced the most unpleasant effect possible 
upon my nerves. She had 2 remarkable profusion of 
really fine chestnut hair, which was but half powdered, 
and clustered in most bewitching ringlets round her 
face. Her age might have been about seven or eight 
and twenty—the very age most to be dreaded in 
woman; the mind possessing all the experience of 
maturity, the person yet retaining all the bloom and 
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charm of youth. Her attire was well chosen to set off 
her complexion; but it shocked my taste to witness 
the profusion of ornament and jewels with which she 
was adorned, even while speaking of herself as a pauvre 
solliciteuse, to whom a miserly government would only 
accord a beggarly pension of eight hundred livres. Her 
diamonds, indeed, rivalled, both in beauty and profu- 
sion, those of the Princesse de Guéménée herself, ang 
her dress consisted of a robe of orange-coloured broca- 
telle, shot with black and flowered with gold. Her 
hands and arms were hidden hy long gloves of Spanish 
kid; and I could readily imagine that there was co- 
quetry in this precaution, as the hardships in which 
her early years had been spent must, of necessity, have 
left their traces there.” 

In our previous article we gave a number of ex- 
amples illustrating Prince Talleyrand’s wit; and we 
now supplement them by a few of his maxime for sea- 
soning conversation, which it will be seen are flavoured 
by his peculiar philosophy :— 

“Unbounded modesty is nothing more than un- 
avowed vanity: the too humble obeisance is some- 
times a disguised impertinence. 

“The reputation of a man i» like his shadow— 
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gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy in ite pro- 
portions when it follows. 

“More evil truths are discovered by the corruption 
of the heart than by the penetration of the mind. 

“The rich man despises those who flatter him too 
much, and hates those who do not flatter him at all. 

“The imagination of men is often the refuge of their 

“That sovereign has a little mind who seeks to go 
down to posterity by means of great public buildings. 
It is to confide to masons and bricklayers the task of 
writing history. 

‘ The love of glory can only create a hero: the con- 
tempt of it creates a great man. 

“The errors of great men and the good deeda of 
reprobates should not be reckoned in our estimates of 
their respective characters. 

“Theologians resemble dogs, which gnaw large bones 
for the sake of a very little meat. 

“Both erudition and agriculture ought to be en- 
couraged by Government; wit and manufactures will 
come of themselves. 

“Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; too 
much insensibility creates crime. 
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“What I have been taught, I have forgotten; what 
I know, I have guessed. 

“Certain acts can be rendered legal, but can never 
be made legitimate. 

“Life to a young man is like a new acquaintance, of 
whom he grows disgusted as he advances in years. 

“Tn love we grow acquainted because we are already 
attached ; in friendship we must know each other be- 
fore we love. 

‘A generous man will place the benefits be confers 
beneath his feet, those he receives nearest his heart. 

‘ A narrow-minded man can never possess real and 
true generosity; he can never go beyond mere bene- 
volence, 

“If you wish to appear agreeable in eociety, you 
must consent to be taught many things which you 
know already. 

“There are many vices which do not deprive us of 
friends; there are many virtues which prevent our 
having any. 

“I remember having been often told in my youth 
that the love of glory was a virtue. Strange must be 
that virtue which requires the aid of every vice. 

“There are two things to which we never grow 
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accustomed—the ravages of time and the injustice of 
our fellow-men. 

“We must learn to submit with grace to commit the 
follies which depend upon character. 

“ To succeed in the world, it is much more necessary 
to possesa the penetration to discover who is a fool, 
than to discover who is a clever man.” 

Prince Talleyrand died on the 17th of May 1838, in 
the Rue de Florentin, Paris, in his eighty-fourth year. 
The first symptoms of complaint which carried him off 
appeared only six days before his death, when he was 
seized with a shivering fit, attended by repeated vomit- 
ings. He underwent an operation at the lower part 
of the loins with great fortitude. He was quite aware 
of his danger. Having asked his medical men if they 
thought they could cure him, they rightly estimated 
his strength of mind, and told him at once that he 
ought to put his affairs in order, that he might have 
nothing to do but to attend to his health. It was 
said that some time before he had written and ad- 
dressed to the Pope a retractation of the part which he 
took in the constitutional mass celebrated on the day 
of the Federation in the Champ de Mars; and this, 
with a copy, was enclosed by him to the Archbishop of 
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Paris, who, however, did not visit the Prince. He re- 
ceived the sacrament of extreme unction from the 
hands of the Abbé Dupanloup just before he expired. 

A graphic account of Talleyrand’s last moments was 
written by an eye-witness; and from this narrative we 
produce the most interesting passages :— 

“When I entered the chamber,” he observed, “where 
Teposed the veteran statesman, he had fallen into a 
profound slumber, from which some amendment was 
sugured by his physicians. The slumber, or rather 
lethargy, had continued for about an hour after my 
arrival, when it became curious to observe the uneusi- 
neas which was manifested as time drew on, even by 
those dearest and nearest, lest this repose, however 
salutary, should endure beyond the hour fixed for the 
King’s visit; for the sovereign intended to pay M. de 
Talleyrand this last homage. With some difficulty he 
was at last aroused, and made to comprehend the 
approaching ceremony; and hardly was he lifted from 
his reclining position and placed at the edge of the 
bed when Lonie Philippe, acoompanied by Madame 
Adelaide, entered the apartment. ‘I am sorry, Prince, 
to see you suffering so much,’ said the King, in a low 
tremulous voice, rendered almost inaudible by apparent 
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emotion. ‘Sire, you have come to witness the suffer- 
ings of a dying man; and those who love him can have 
but one wish—that of seeing them shortly at an end.’ 
“The royal visit, like all royal visits of a disagree- 
able nature, was of the shortest possible duration. 
Indeed, the position was to all parties embarrassing 
and painfal. Louis Philippe rose, after an effort and 
some few words of consolation, to take his leave; and 
not even at this last moment did the old Prince lose 
his wonted presence of mind or forget a duty which 
the etiquette he had been bred in dictated—that of 
introducing those formally to the sovereign who found 
themeelves in his presence. Slightly raising himself, 
then, he mentioned by name his physician, his secre~ 
tary, his principal valet, and his own private doctor; 
and then he observed slowly: ‘Sire, our house has 
received this day an honour worthy to be inscribed 
in our annals, and which my successors will remember 
with pride and gratitude.’ It was shortly afterwards 
that the first symptoms of dissolution was observed, 
and a few persons were then admitted to his chamber; 
but the adjoining room wes crowded, and exhibited a 
strange scene for a room so near the bed of death. 
“The flower of the society of Paris was there. On 
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one gide old and young politicians, grey-headed states- 
men, were gathered round the blazing fire,and engaged 
in eager conversation; on another was to be seen a 
younget eaterie, of gentlemen and ladies, whose side~ 
long looks and low pleasant whispers formed a sad con- 
trast to the dying groans of the neighbouring sufferer. 
“Presently the conversation stopped; the hum of 
voices was at an end. There was a solemn pause, anf 
every eye turned towards the slowly opening door of 
the Prince's chamber. A domestic entered, with down- 
cast looks and swollen eyes, and advancing to Dr. 
C-——, whispered a few words in hie ear. He arose 
instantly and entered the Prince’s chamber. The 
natural precipitation with which this movement was 
executed but too plainly revealed its cause. There 
was an instantaneous rash to the door of the apart- 
ment, within which M.de Talleyrand was seated on 
the aide of his bed, supported in the arms of his 
secretary. It was evident that Death had set his 
seal upon thet marble brow; yet I was struck with 
the still existing vigour of his countenance. It 
seemed as if all the life which had once sufficed to 
farnish the whole being was now contained in the 
brain. From time to time he raised up hia head, 
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shrowing back with a sudden movement the long gray 
ocks wh'ch impeded his sight, and gazed around; and 
chen, as if satisfied with the result of his examination, 
4 smile would pass across his features, and bis head 
would again fall upon his bosom. He eaw the ap- 
proach of death without shrinking or fear, and also 
without any affectation of scorn and defiance. 

“Tf there be truth in the assertion that it is satis- 
netory to die amidst friends and relations, then, 
ndeed, must his last feeling towards the world he was 
‘or ever quitting have been one of entire approbation 
ind content ; for he expired amidst regal pomp and 
‘everence; and of all those whom he, perhaps, world 
aave called together, none were wanting. The friend 
of his maturity, the fair young idol of his age, were 
yathered on bended knee bemde his bed; and if the 
words of comfort whispered by the murmuring priest 
‘failed to reach his ear, it was because the sound was 
ttifled by the wailing» of those he had loved so well. 
Jcarcely, however, had those eyes, whose every glance 
iad been watched so long, and with such deep interest, 
or ever closed, when a sudden change came over the 
yeene, 

“Qne would have thonght that a flight of crows had 
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suddenly taken wing, so great was the precipitation 
with which each one hurried from the hotel, in the 
hope of being the first to spread the news amongst 
the particular set. or coterie of which he or she hap- 
pened to be the oracle. Ere nightfall, that chamber, 
which all the day had been crowded to excess, was 
abandoned to the servants of the tomb; and when I 
entered in the evening, I found the very armchair, 
whence I bad eo often heard the Prince launch the 
courtly jest or stinging epigram, occupied by a hired 
priest, whispering prayers for the repose of the de- 
parted soul.” ; 

‘Mr-de Talleyrand was buried at Valengay, according 
to his own express instractions, and in the chapel of 
the Sisters of St. André, which he had himself founded. 
The funeral took place on the 22nd of May, and it was 
conducted with considerable pomp. An imposing 
detachment of horse chasseurs opened the processiun, 
and this was followed by the bands of several regiments 
of the garrison, playing funeral airs. The hearse next 
appeared, amidst a double row of soldiers, extending 
along the streeta of St. Florentin and St. Honoré from 
the hotel of the Prince to the church of the Assump- 
tion. At the four corners of the hearse walked 
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Marshal Soult, Count Molé, Chancellor Pasquier, and 
the Duke de Broglie; and immediately afterwards 
came the clergy, the ministers, the corps diplomatique, 
peers, deputies, members of the Institute, and the 
civil and military authorities, all dressed in their state 
costumes and walking uncovered; the relations and 
friends of the Prince, &, Most of the King’s house- 
hold attended. At the place of interment, after the 
religious ceremony had concluded, the body was taken 
down into a vault. The church was then cleared and 
given in charge to the sergene de ville, who were, 
ordered not to admit any one until the faneral decor#- 
tions had been all removed. “i 7 
The chief bequests made under the will of Prince 
Talleyrand were as follows: the hotel in Rue St. 
Florentin and an estate in the country went to the 
daughter of the Duchesse de Dino, niece of the Prince; 
the great estate at Valengay, which the Prince had 
purchased for 2,500,000 francs a considerable time 
before, and which was said to be worth 8,000,000 
franca, to the Duc de Valengay, son of the Duchease de 
Dino; a sum of 800,000 francs to the Comtesse de 
Talleyrand, wife of the Comte Alexander de Talleyrand, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen. The Prince 
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had, some years before his death, insured a sum of 
500,000 francs to the Duchesse d’Esclignac, daughter 
of his brother, Count Bozon de Périgord. “If Prince 
Talleyrand,” remarked the Journal de Paris, “had 
many political enemies, he had not a few private friends. 
Amongst the number of those who moat regret him is 
the excellent Viscountess de Laval, mother of the late 
Duke Mathieu de Montmorency; it was in this lady’s 
house that the Prince passed most of his evenings. 
Their intimacy had stood the test of the shock of 
political opinions and of some very warm discussions 
paithout having oneo altered their friendship during 
ualf a century.” 

Talleyrand was unquestionably a man of great and 
original powers of mind; and he was called upon to 
exercise these faculties under circumstances as extra- 
ordinary. perhaps, as any which have ever fallen to the 
lot of a human being to encounter. The use he made 
of those faculties cannot, on all occasions, be defended. 
One English apologist, referring to the various political 
parts he played, observes: “One is daily seeing changes 
eo extraordinary and so rapid amongst the most 
respectable public men of onr own day, and even of our 
own country, that it would be absurd not to acknow- 
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ledge that, when years ran rapidly through changing 
evente, we must expect to find those whose career is 
embarked on s0 unsteady s current uncertain and 
variable in their opinions. The stiff consistent cha- 
racter is of the Middle Ages.” Talleyrand himeelf said 
in the sequel to his will, from which we have already 
quoted, and replying to those who\s}vroached him for 
having served successively all govee'ments, that he 
had done so without the least scruple)o™ "ng guided by- 
the idea that, in whatever situation thé™* atry might 
be, there were always means of doing 9 ve good, 
and that to do this good was the business? —_states- 
man. 

Undoubtedly there is some force in the remarks both 
of the Prince and his apologist. In the age in which 
Talleyrand lived, France was pre-eminently distin- 
guished for change and upheaval; and a statesman 
Taust sometimes know how to bend in dealing with 
important crises. But there is all the difference be- 
tween a man made of cast iron and one suggestive of 
the organisation of the jelly-fish. We expect to be 
able to hold a man some time, and somewhere, to 
definite principles; but Talleyrand was never to be had 
thus. Some changes we should naturally expect to 
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find in a statesman; but here was one who was con- 
stantly changing, and who was always ready to do work 
which properly belonged to other men, He outstripped 
the chameleon in the rapidity with which he changed 
his colours. Granted he did this with all the ability 
of a consummate diplomatist; but it is nevertheless 
confusing and humiliating to find ao great an historical 
figure wearing, in the course of bis cafter, an un~ 
paralleled assortment of state uniforms. 
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ITHIN thirty years after the disastrous and 

futile expedition described as the “invin- 

cible” Armada, Spain was entering into negotiations 
for the marriage of her Infanta to Prince Charles, 
heir to the British Crown. The power of England 
during this period greatly impressed the Spanish 
kings, and Philip Il. and his successors devoted 
themselves to the task of either crippling her supre- 
macy or sharing it with her. That which Spain 
failed to achieve by force of arms she nearly secom- 
plished by diplomacy; and it would be curious to 
speculate on the course of British history if the 
Spanish marriage, which for a period of six or seven 
years was the most widely-discussed event in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, had become an actual fact. Gondomar, 
whose name is so prominently associated with this 
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transaction, regarded the marriage itself as a small 
and secondary event; but he saw in it, as he believed, 
the way to realise a great and magnificent dream, 
namely, the conversion of England to the Catholic 
faith. It is surprising how little is known of this 
extraordinary man, whose conceptions were upon a 
colossal scale, though he lacked the power of taking 
the practical intermediate steps for their realisation. 
Hf it were not for the recent valuable researches of 
Mr, S. RB. Gardiner, this famous ambassador to the 
English court would still be, to all intents and par- 
poses, a mere nominis wmbra. And yet, by the 
adroitness of his flattery and the brilliancy of his 
wit, he acquired almost unparalled influence over 
King James L., of learned and pedantic memory. 
The story connected with the Spanish marriage is 
one of the most interesting and romantic in our di- 
plomatic history, aud « flood of light has been thrown 
upon it by Gondomar’s own lettera, found within the 
last few years in the archives of Simancas. The chief 
actor in thir drama, Diego Sarmiento de Acuiia, better 
known by his luter title of Count of Gondomar, was 
admirably fitted for the task he attempted to execute. 
“Tt is true,” observes the historian already named, 
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“that it would be absurd to speak of Sarmiento as 
a man of genius, or even as a deep and far-sighted 
politician, He was altogether deficient in the essen- 
tial element of permanent snecesa, the power of seeing 
things of pre-eminent importance as they really are. 
During his long residence amongst the English people, 
and with his unrivalled opportunities for studying 
their character, he never could comprehend for a 
moment that English Protestantism had any deeper 
root than in the personal predilections of the King.” 
This was his cardinal and fundamental error, as he 
lived to discover. “ But if the idea of converting the 
English nation by means of a Court intrigue had 
ever been anything more than an utter delusion, Sar- 
miento would have been the man to carry it into 
execution; for he cherished in his heart that un- 
bending conviction of the justice of his cause, without 
which nothing great can ever be accomplished. He 
thoroughly believed, not merely that the system of 
the Roman Church was true, but that it was s0 
evidently true that no one who was not either a 
knave or a fool could dispute it for an instant. He 
believed no less thoroughly that hie own sovereign 
waa the greatest and most powerful monarch upon 
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earth, whose friendship would be a tower of strength 
to such of the lesser potentates as might be willing 
to take refuge under his protecting care.” 

The chief personal characteristics of Gondomar were 
his self-confidence, which amounted to the sublime, 
his remarkable conversational powers, and his ingenuity 
in paying a compliment. These qualities speedily 
gave him an ascendancy over James; and nothing 
could more conclusively prove this than the incident 
connected with Donna Luiza de Carvajal. This Span- 
ish lady bad been imprisoned for her attempts to make 
perverts in London; and yet Sarmiento, of his own 
accord, and through his personal influence only, secured 
her unconditional liberation. Considering the strength 
of Protestant feeling in England, this was no light 
achievement. He pursued a deep policy in his efforts 
for the extension of toleration to English Catholics ; 
and in 1614 had almost persuaded James to break 
with his Parliament and trust himzelf to the hands 
of Spain. But, as Mr. Gardiner observes, the am- 
baseador aimed at something far more splendid than the 
aleviation of the distreas of a handfal of Catholics in 
England. He saw that a crisis for Catholicism itself 
was at hand, and he argued that “if liberty of con- 
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acience, under the guarantee of England and the German 
Union, would disintegrate Catholicism in the South, 
why should not liberty of conscience, under the guar- 
antee of Spain, disintegrate Protestantism in the 
North? Nor had he any doubt that England was 
the key-stone of Protestantism.” So far Sarmiento 
saw truly, but he hopelessly expected to conquer Eng- 
lish Protestanism through its King. Still, his scheme 
was a large one. “If the countenance of England 
were withdrawn from the Protestants on the Continent, 
the Catholic princes would be able to resume their 
legitimate authority. The Dutch rebels would he com- 
pelled to submit to their lawful sovereign. The French 
Huguenots would be unable any longer to make head 
against the King of France. The German Protestants 
would find it impossible to resist the Emperor. Sigis- 
mund of Poland would regain the throne of Sweden, 
from which he had been driven by his usurping uncle, 
Charles IX., and his usurpmg cousin, Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The restoration of Catholiciem would go band~ 
in-hand with the cause of legitimate monarchy. Law 
and order would take the place of religious and political 
anarchy. The only remaining Protestant sovereign, 
the King of Denmark, it vould not be doubted for an 
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instant, would conform to the counsels and example of 
his brother-in-law, who before many years were past 
would be the Roman Catholic King of a Roman Catholic 
England.” 

This was a gigantic conception, but everything de- 
pended upon the union with England. The two powers 
together—Spain and Great Britain—might become the 
virtual dictators of Europe if Sarmiento’s plans were 
successful. From this point of view consequently, it 
will be seen that the marriage was of immense im- 
portance. The scheme was accordingly pushed forward, 
and in 1615 Jamex received from Digby, the British 
ambassador in Spain, the Spanish demands. These 
articles seem almost incredible now. After England 
had completely thrown off Roman Cutholiciam, James 
war asked to stipulate that any children that might be 
horn of the marriage should be baptised after the 
Catholie ritual by a Catholic priest, that they should 
be educated by their mother, and that if upon coming 
of age they chose to adopt their mother’s religion, they 
should be at liberty todo so, without being on that 
account excluded from the succession. All the servants 
and nurses in the Infanta’s household were to be ex- 
clasively Catholic, and there was to be a public chapel 
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or church open to all who chose to avail themselves 
of it. The ecclesiastica were to wear their clerical habits 
in the streets; and one of their number was to exercize 
jurisdiction over the Infante’s household. Moreover, 
the execution of the penal laws was to be suspended. 
With the exception of retaining his own Protestant 
convictions the future King of England was to hand 
over the entire control of his children and his house- 
hold to the Roman Catholics. James might well pause 
when he read these articles; but his hesitation was 
partly due to » fear that Prince Charles, supported by 
the King of Spain and the English Catholica, might be 
prevailed upon to head a rebellion against his father, 
and a deposed king could easily be murdered. Yet, 
with some modifications, he actually consented to 
accept the articles as a basis of negotiation. 
Meanwhile, the thread of our narrative must be 
interrupted to glance at the episode leading to the 
unjust and infamous execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Gondomar had determined to put Raleigh out of the 
way. This distinguished man, after escaping the con- 
sequences of one attainder, was commissioned by King 
James to go and explore the gold mines at Guiana. 
He set out from Plymouth in July 1617; but his 
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design, being by some secret means betrayed to the 
Spaniards, was defeated. His eldest son Walter being 
killed by the Spaniards at St. Thome, the town was 
burned by Captain Keymis, who, being reproached by 
Sir Walter Raleigh for his ill-conduct in this affair, 
committed suicide. Gondomar upon this made heavy 
complaints to the King, as though the peace had been 
broken between England and Spain; and a proclama- 
tion was published immediately against Raleigh and 
his proceedings, threatening punishment in an exem- 
plary manner. Notwithstanding this, Raleigh, who 
landed at Plymouth in July 1618, and heard that the 
Court had been turned against him by Gondomar, 
firmly resolved to go to London. He was arrested on 
his journey thither, and conveyed to the Tower, from 
where he ineffectually attempted to escape. It was 
discovered, however, that his life could not be touched 
for anything which bad been done at Guiana; and a 
privy real was sent to the judges forthwith, to order 
erecution in consequence of his former attainder. 
James was undoubtedly in a great difficulty; if he 
pardoned Raleigh he must break with Spain; and if 
he sent him to the scaffold he was virtually condemning 
himself, since be had given him the commission to 
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Guiana. But the order was given for his execution, 
Raleigh protesting his innocence to the last. On the 
scaffold he behaved with cool intrepidity. Taking the 
axe from the executioner and running his finger down 
the edge, he said to himself, “This is sharp medicine ; 
but it iaa sound cure for all diseases.” When he had 
laid his bead upon the block, someone said that he onght: 
to lay his face towards the east, whereupon he replied, 
“What matter how the head lie go the heart be right !” 
In a few moments the judicial murder was completed ; 
but James’s act of submission to Spain was regarded 
throughout England as a national dishonour. 
Gondomar’s power over the King continued to grow ; 
and in March 1620, after spending much time in Spam, 
the ambassador once more returned to England. In an 
audience he had of James, his Majesty said, “I give 
you my word,” taking Gondomar’s hand as he spoke, “as 
a king, as a gentleman, as a Christian, and as an honeat 
man, that I have no wish to marry my eon to any one 
except your master’s daughter, and I desire no alliance 
but that of Spain.” James thought he was leading the 
ambassador, whereas the latter saw through, and took 
advantage of, his weakness and helplessness. There 
was one man, however, whom Gondomar could not over- 
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reach, and that was Digby, our representative at 
Madrid. It has been shown that if he could have had 
his way there would have been no Spanish match 
proposed, and no religious concessions to the demands 
of a foreign sovereign. But at Whitehall Gondomar 
reigned supreme. In February 1621 the King fur 
nished evidence of heing completely under the domin- 
ation of his superior mind. He declared himself ready 
to live and die in friendship with the King of Spain; 
and as for the Puritans, they were the common enemies 
of both. He had conformed to the usage of the 
Catholic Church in having the service on the occasion 
of his reception at Westminster Abbey chanted in 
Latin. Gondomar, growing bolder, said he hoped to 
see him restored to the Church, and to the obedience 
of the Pope. “If,” the King replied, “these things 
could be treated without passion, it ia certain that we 
could come to an agreement.” The whole conduct of 
James at this period was contemptible. Threats and 
blusterings were succeeded by entreaties and tears; 
and the sovereign of England appeared in turns as the 
powerful monarch and the almost abject suppliant. 

But if Gondomar was thus powerful with the King, 
hie character wan accurately gauged by the London 
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populace. Passing down Fenchurch-street one day in 
his litter, an apprentice called out after him, “There 
goes the devil in a dung-cart.” One of the ambas- 
sador’s attendants was greatly enraged, and turned 
upon the offender: “Sir, you shal! see Bridewell ere 
long for your mirth.” The apprentice replied, “What! 
shall we go to Bridewell for such a dog as thou!” and 
he forthwith knocked the Spaniard into the gutter. 
Gondomar appealed to the Lord Mayor for justice; 
and his lordship—much against his will—sentenced 
the apprentice and his offending companions to be 
whipped through the streets. Au angry crowd gath- 
ered round the cart, who drove the officials with 
violence. Resort was now had to the King; and 
finally the original sentence was carried out, one of the 
apprentices dying under the lash. 

The House of Commons became alarmed at the 
signs of the growing power of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, and at the favour with which the Roman Catho- 
lic religion began to be regarded ; and they petitioned 
the King on the subject. In reference to this matter 
Gondomar wrote a letter to James, which, from its, 
astounding tone, fully showed the depth of weakness to 
which James had fallen. He said he depended upon 
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his Majesty’s goodness to punish the seditious insolence 
of the House of Commons, or he would have left the 
kingdom already. “This it would have been my duty 
to do, as you would have ceased to be a king here, and 
as I have no army to punish these people myself.” A 
quarrel ensued between the King and the Commona, 
which led to the latter making a formal protestation of 
their privileges. But on the 30th of December the 
King came to Whitehall, sent for the journals of the 
House, and, in the presence of the Council and of the 
judges, tore out with his own hands the obnoxious page 
on which the protestation was written. It was thus 
that James endeavoured to suppress liberty of speech ; 
and he also now decided upon at once dissolving Parlia- 
ment. This was a great triumph for Gondomar, who 
wrote to his own sovereign, Philip IV., as follows: “It 
is certain that the King will never summon another 
Parliament as long as he lives: or, at least, not another 
composed as this one was, It is the best thing that 
has happened in the interests of Spain and the Catho- 
lic religion gince Luther began to preach heresy a 
hundred years ago. The King will no longer be able 
to suecour his son-in-law, or to hinder the advance of 
the Catholics. It is true that this wretched people 
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are desperately offended against him; but they are 
without union amongst themselves, and have neither 
leaders nor strong places to lean upon.” Parliament 
was dissolved on the 6th of January 1622, which had 
nearly likewise been the last of James’ reign. It 
appears that he was riding in Theobald’s Park in the 
afternoon, when his horse threw him into the New 
River. Breaking the ice as he went in, there was 
“nothing but his boots seen.” Sir Richard Young 
jumped in and rescued him; and, being put in a warm 
bed, on the following day he was none the worse for 
his accident. 

Digby returned to England from Madrid, to find 
the King completely in the power of the Spanish 
ambassador. Digby, in fact, now told James that so 
long as there had been any doubt of the turn which 
affairs might take, he had recommended that England 
should remain on good terms with the enemies of 
Spain; but he must now assure him that he would 
ruin himeelf if he did not place himself altogether in 
the hands of the Spanish Government. Digby was 
conscious that he had failed, and that Gondomar had 
borne away the diplomatic laurels. But the task 
which the latter had taken upon himself—that of con- 
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verting, partly by force and partly by stratagem, all 
that remained of Protestantiam in Europe—was hope- 
lesely visionary and chimerical. Yet, having rendered 
active interference in the Palatinate impossible, he 
now sought to embroil England with the Republic of 
the Netherlands. In March Digby again went to 
Spain, and in an interview with the King he pressed 
for the Pope’s answer with regard to the dispensation 
in the matter of the marriage treaty. Digby, however, 
was not quite satisfied with the answers of Philip 
and the Infanta, and he requested from James positive 
instructions to come away at once, the moment that he 
was able to discover there was the slightest inclinatien 
to delay the conclusion of the treaty. 

At this juncture Gondomar returned to Spain, his 
departure from London exciting a feeling of intense 
satisfaction throughout England. There never was 
any foreign representative so unpopuler in this country, 
and his intrigues with the King against the people 
folly justified this sentiment of indignation. As a 
result, of Gondomar’s arrival, in August the Spanish 
Council of State decided, with regard to the question 
of the Palatinate, to give complete satisfaction to the 
King of England. James now resolved upon leaving 
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with Philip all responsibility for the restitution of the 
Palatinate. A congregation of four cardinals examined 
the articles of the proposed marriage treaty between 
Prince Charles and the Infanta, and came to the con- 
clusion that they were altogether insufficient. Some- 
thing must be done for the general body of English 
Catholics ; and without this it would be the duty of 
the Pope to refuse the dispensation. Gage was des- 
patched to England with the altered articles; and 
when he had perused them, James returned his answer 
through Digby. He said the cardinals ought to have 
known that it was out of his power to concede a public 
church. He would bind himself to allow the children 
to remain under their mother’s care until the age of 
seven, the time to be extended if it were found neces- 
sary for their health. As to the general demands on 
behalf of the Catholics, he had gone as far as he could 
in mitigating the effects of the penal laws. The treaty 
must therefore be considered at an end, if Spain did 
not accept these terms within two months. Bucking- 
ham wrote to Gondomar that they had put the ball at 
his feet ; but in all other parte of the world the effecta 
of the policy were not regarded with favour. 

A vivid picture of Prince Charles as he appeared at 

x 
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this time is furnished by Mr. Gardiner. He had nearly 
completed his twenty-second year, and to « superficial 
observer was almost everything that a prince should be. 
Graceful and dignified in bearing, he rode better than 
any other man in England, and distanced all competi~ 
tors in the tennis-court and tilting-yard. He had a 
fine ear for music, and great taste in art. He was 
more moderate than his companions in hie attire. 
“His moral conduct was irreproachable; and it was ob- 
served that he blushed like a girl whenever an im- 
modest word was uttered in his presence. Designing 
women, of the class which had preyed upon his brother 
Henry, found it expedient to pass him by, and laid 
their nets for more susceptible hearts than his.” But 
he had grave defects. The love of truth had no lodg- 
ment in hia breast, and he was uncertain in judgment 
and hesitating in action. He cared nothing about the 
proposed marriage at first, and on one occasion ob- 
served, after contemplating a portrait of the Infanta, 
“Were it not for the sin, it would be well if princes 
could have two wives; one for reasons of State, the 
other to please themselves.” But he was completely 
under the influence of Buckingham, and with him fell 
in with the Spanish designs unthinkingly. 
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To this description of Charles we must add a com- 
panion-picture of the Infanta Maria, who had only just 
completed her sixteenth year. “Her features were not 
beautiful, but the sweetness of her disposition found 
expression in her face, and her fair complexion and 
delicate white hands drew forth rapturous admiration 
from the contrast which they presented to the olive 
tints of the ladies by whom she was surrounded. Her 
life was moulded after the best type of the devotional 
piety of her Church. The money which her brother 
allowed her to be spent in play she carefully set aside 
for the relief of the poor. Her character was as re- 
markable for ita eelf-possession as for its gentleness, 
Any one who hoped to afford her amusement by repeat- 
ing the scandal and gossip of the Court was econ 
taught, by visible tokens of her disapprobation, to 
avoid such subjects for the future. When she had 
once made up her mind where the path of duty lay, no 
temptation could induce her to swerve from it by a 
hair’s breadth. Nor was her physical courage less con- 
spicuous than her moral firmness. At a Court enter- 
tainment given at Aranjuez, a fire broke out amongst 
the scaffolding which supported the benches upon 
which the spectators were seated. In an instant the 
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whole place was in confusion. Amongst the screaming 
throng the Infznta alone retained her presence of 
mind. Calling Olivares (the President of the Council 
of Ministers) to her help, that he might keep off the 
pressure of the crowd, she made her escape without 
quickening her usual pace.” 

She felt 2 great aversion to marriage with a heretic, 
and this aversion was enhanced by the assurance of her 
confessor, that “he who lies by your side, and who will 
be the father of your children, is certain to go to hell.” 
She remonstrated with her brother, and threatened to 
go into 4 nunnery if the marriage were forced upon 
her. Olivares, in great straits, fell back upon the old 
plan which had been favoured by Philip III., and pro- 
posed the marriage of Prince Charles with the 
Emperor's daughter, and a Catholic education for 
Frederick's eldest son at Vienna, with the prospect of 
the hand of an archduchess when he became of age. 
But this policy was unanimously declared against by 
the Council of State. Olivares apparently gave way, 
and ones more the marriage negotiations were resumed. 
Gondomar assured Digby (now the Earl of Bristol), our 
representative at Madrid, that Philip was ready to give 
way on the question of the church in London, and that 
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he would restrict its publicity to the household of the 
Infanta, But Catholic ecclesiastics who attended her, 
though liable to be banished, must be exempted from 
punishment. Endymion Porter bore these amended 
articles to London; and also a secret message from 
Gondomar, joyfully accepting the offer of a visit from 
the Prince. The articles were at once signed by King 
James and his son; as also was a document to the 
effect that Roman Catholics should no longer suffer 
persecution for their religion, and that they should be 
relieved from taking oaths, to which they objected on 
religious grounds. 

In January 1623 Charles and Buckingham resolved 
upon undertaking the visit to Madrid which they had 
promised Gondomar to make before he left England. 
Buckingham, or “Steenie,” as the King called him, 
from a fancied resemblance to a portrait of St. Stephen 
in his possession, held complete sway over Charles, and 
though obstacles were put in the way of the proposed 
journey, he resolved to overcome them. James, who 
was in greatly shattered health, reluctantly gave his 
consent to the journey, and then, bursting into tears, 
begged them not to press him to a thing so mischiev- 
ous in every way, the execution of which was sure to 
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break his heart. Charles replied that if he were for- 
bidden to go to Spain he would never marry at all; and 
Buckingham said that if the King broke his promises 
in this way nobody would ever believe him again. 
James sent for Cottington, and consulted him about 
the proposed expedition. Cottington discountenanced 
the project, whereupon the distracted monarch threw 
himself upon the bed, and passionately exclaimed, “I 
told you this before. Iam undone. I shall lose Baby 
Charles.” In the end, the King once more gave way. 
Taking time by the forelock, and in order to Prevent, 
his Majesty from yet again changing his mind, the 
young men at once formed their plans. Charles took 
leave of his father at Theobalds on the 17th of 
February, and then rode off with Buckingham to the 
Marquis’s house in Essex, 

The travellers passed through some extraordinary 
adventures. On the morning of the 18th, disguised with 
false beards, they started from Newhall, under the 
names of Tom and Jobn Smith. Their only companion 
was Sir Richard Graham, Buckingham’s Master of the 
Horse and confidential attendant. Off Gravesend they 
surprised the boatman by ordering him to put them 
ashore on the outskirts of the town, instead of at the 
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usual place of landing. His astonishment increased 
when one of the party handed him a gold piece, and 
rode away without asking for change. Believing that. 
they were duellists who had just arranged a hostile 
meeting, the boatman gave information to the magis- 
trates, who dispatched a postboy to Rochester, with 
orders to stop them. But Charles and Buckingham had 
left the city before the arrival of their pursner. A real 
danger, however, soon awaited them. They bad scarcely 
got clear of Rochester when they saw a train advancing 
to meet them, This proved to be the royal carriage, 
which was conveying the Infanta’s ambassador, Boischot, 
under the escort of the Master of the Ceremonies and 
of Sir Henry Mainwaring, the Lieutenant of Dover 
Castle. The Prince and his companion, to avoid de- 
tection, spurred their horses over the hedge, and 
galloped across the fields. Mainwaring, imagining 
that the party might contain two of Barneveldt’s sons, 
who had been recently concerned in an attempt to 
assassinate the Prince of Orange, sent a messenger back 
to Canterbury with ordera to detain them. The situa- 
tion became critical, and it was only by pulling off his 
beard, and assuring the mayor that he was the Lord 
Admiral going down to Dover to make a secret inspec- 
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tion of the Fleet, that Buckingham obtained leave to 
continue his journey. Cottington and Porter were wait- 
ing for them at Dover, and the whole party next morn- 
ing put off for Boulogne. 

In three days they reached Paris, where Charles saw 
his future wife Henrietta Maria at the rehearsal of a 
Masque; but she does not appear to have excited in 
him any feeling of emotion. The news of the Prince's 
departure caused great concern in England, and the 
question was not unnaturally asked, why, if everything 
was still uncertain, he should riek his person, and give 
such an advantage to the King of Spain, by putting 
himself in his hands? The courtier Williams, in wri- 
ting to the Prince, openly said that the detaining of his 
Highness’s person might serve the turn of Spain as well 
as the marriage, “at leastwiee for this time, and the 
exploits of the ensuing summer.” There was a great 
outery against Buckingham, who was asserted to have 
been guilty of high treason in carrying the Prince out 
of the realm. 

On the evening of the 7th of March Charles and 
Buckingham arrived at the Earl of Bristol's residence 
at Madrid. Late as their arrival waz, Gondomar was 
made acquainted with it, and he hurried off to the 
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Royal Palace, where he found the minister Olivares at 
supper. “ What brings you here so late?” the latter 
inquired ; “one would think you had got the King of 
England in Madrid.” Unable to conceal his high grati- 
fication, Gondomar replied, “ If I have not got the King, 
at least I have got the Prince.” The news was almost 
too good to be believed, but Olivares, convinced at 
length, informed the King of the astounding intelli- 
gence. Both the monarch and his minister agreed that 
Charles would never have come to Spain if he had not 
made up his mind to change his religion. 

Olivares was now anxious to settle the matter of 
the marriage at once, and he told Buckingham that it 
might be managed without the Pope, if, as he imagined, 
the journey of the Prince meant his conversion to Rome. 
Buckingham, however, protested against this. Charles 
was introduced to the King, and attempts were made 
at his conversion. There was so much talk about this 
that even the Earl of Bristol was shaken for a moment, 
and told Charles that there was a general belief he was 
about to change his religion, and declare it at Madrid. 
Upon this the Prince indignantly replied, “I wonder 
what you have ever found in me that you should cov- 
ceive I would be so base and unworthy as for a wife to 
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change my religion!” The Prince was shortly after- 
wards lodged in the palace, and Gondomar was delighted 
at this, ss it not only removed him from the sphere of 
Bristol’s influence, but placed him more immediately 
under his own. The English Heir-apparent went im 
triumph through the streets of Madrid, the populace 
cheering him,‘ and singing the song of Lope de Vega, in 
which was recited how Charles had come, under the 
guidance of love, to the Spanish sky, to see his star, 
Maria, = 
Charles seems to have been greatly impressed by the 

pereonal appearance of the Infanta. “ Without flattery,” 
said Buckingham, writing to King James, “I think 
there is not a sweeter creature in the world. Baby 
Charles himeelf is so touched at the heart, that he con- 
fesses all he ever yet saw is nothing to her, and swears 
that, if he wants her, there shall be blows.” The 
favourite endeavoured to push forward the marriage 
negotiations, but Olivares made fresh demands. He 
asked that fortified towns should be made over to the 
Catholics, to be held by them in the way that Rochelle 
was held by the Huguenots. Buckingham at once re- 
fused this proposition, pointing out the great difference 
between the circumstances of the French Huguenots 
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for the Papal dispensation went forward ; but the Infanta 
declared that unless the Prince became a Catholic she 
would never consent to be his wife. 

An interview was now granted to the Prince with his 
expected bride. He found her in the Queen’s apart- 
ments, seated by her Majesty’s side. After paying 
his respects to the Queen, Charles turned to address 
his mistress. It had been intended that he should 
confine himself to the few words of ceremony which 
had been set. down beforehand, but in the presence in 
which he was he forgot the rules of ceremony, and was 
beginning to declare his affection in words of his own 
choice. He had not got far before it was evident that 
there was something wrong. The bystanders began to 
whisper to one another. The Queen cast glances of 
displeasure at the daring youth; Charles hesitated, and 
stopped short. The Infanta herself looked seriously 
annoyed; and when it came to her turn to reply, some 
of those who were watching her expected her to ahow 
signs of displeasure. It was not so very long ago that. 
she had been heard to declare that her only consolation 
was that she should die a martyr. But she had an un- 
usual fond of self-control, and she disliked Charles too 
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much to be in the slightest degree excited by his 
speeches. She uttered the few commonplace words 
which had been drawn up beforehand, and the interview 
was at an end. The Cardinals decided to grant the 
dispensation, but threw the responsibility for the exe- 
eution of the new articles upon Philip. Charles 
resisted all attempts to make him abjure his religion, 
and he was encouraged by his father, who wrote, “ It is 
an ill preparation for giving the Infante free exercise 
of her religion here, to refuse it to my son there; 
since their religion is as odious to a number here as 
ours is there. And if they will not yield, my sweet, 
baby, show yourself not to be ashamed of your pro- 
fession; but go sometimes to my ambassador's house 
and have your service there, that God and man may 
see ye are not ashamed of your religion, But I hope 
in God this shall not need.” 

Early in May 1628 the whole question of the mar- 
riage was referred to three Spanish commissioners, of 
whom Gondomar was the chief, who were appointed to 
treat, with Buckingham, Bristol, Aston, and Cottington, 
on behalf of the Prince. Charles offered to try to in- 
duce the English Parliament to repeal the penal laws, 
but his offer was declined by the Council of State. At 
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last Charles gave way on every point. He agreed that 
his wife should have the care of their children until 
they were twelve; that the oath of allegiance should 
be altered so as to please the Pope; that the Infanta’s 
church should be open to the public; and that he and 
his father would bind themselves to the immediate 
suspension of the penal laws; engaging to persuade 
Parliament to repeal them in three years. After the 
acceptance of these humiliating conditions, the mar- 
riage seemed nearer than it had yet done; but the 
Jonta of Theologians now decided that the Infanta 
must remain in Spain for at least a year after the 
celebration of the marriage. Buckingham, though 
forious at the news, was quite helpless to mend mat~ 
ters. The Prince himself, according to a story told 
by Howel, could neither think nor speak of anything 
but the Infanta. He once startled the rigid propriety 
of the Spanish Court by leaping into a garden in 
which the lady of his affections was walking. The 
poor girl shrieked and fled, and it was with some 
difficulty that Charles was persuaded by the supplica- 
tions of her guardian to leave the place. 

When the news and dispensation reached England, 
James began to make preparations for the reception 
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of his son’s bride. Inigo Jones was employed to de- 
corate Denmark House and St. James's, and the 
Prince’s ship was as richly furnished as if it were 
intended to receive a goddess, Buckingham, for his 
share in the happy transactione, was created a duke. 
But shortly afterwards the King heard of the impos- 
sible conditions with which the dispensation was 
clogged. Then he became genuinely anxious concern- 
ing the safety of his son, and wrote to him and 
Buckingham to come away from Spain speedily, and 
give up all care for the treaty. “ Alas, I now repent 
me sore,” he said, “that ever I suffered you to go 
away. I care for match nor nothing, so long aa I 
may once have you in my arms again. God grant 
it! God grant it! God grant it! Amen, Amen, 
Amen! I protest ye shall be as heartily welcome 
as if ye had done all things ye went for, eo 
that I may once have you in my arms again, and 
God blesa you both, my only sweet son, and my 
only best eweet servant; and let me hear from 
you quickly with all speed, as ye love my life. 
And so God send you a happy and joyful meeting 
in the arms of your dear dad.” 

The Prince of Wales bestirred himself to obtain 
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better terms from Spain, but he was a mere tool in 
the hands of Olivares, who played with him in order 
to gain further time to strengthen his plans. On the 
26th of June Sir William Croft arrived at Madrid with 
James’a promise to agree to the articles as they stood, 
and with directions for his son’s immediate return. 
Charles now imagined that all obstacles were at an 
end, but he was deeply chagrined when he learned the 
King of Spain’s determination that the marriage should 
not take place till September, and that the Infanta 
should not sail for England till the following March. 
Charles at first determined to leave; but still tempo- 
rising, he agreed to accept the articles touching 
religion, and the marriage was again agreed to. 
Madrid was now ablaze with itluminations for four 
successive nights, and the Infanta was spoken of as 
the Princess of England, and allowed to appear at 
the Court Theatre. 

But princes and princesses discover, with humbler 
people, that “there’s many 2 slip ‘twixt the cup and 
the lip.” James was vacillating in England, but at 
length he brought the whole Council to agree to 
sign the articles, on condition of receiving orders to 
do so under the Great Seal. The articles were signed, 
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and the event was celebrated. by a banquet. But 
away in Spain Charles was agreeing to yet farther 
articles, making the marriage an absolute impoasi- 
bility. He gave up everything on the score of 
religion as touching his expected offepring, and 
promised to give ear himself to Roman Catholic 
divines as often as the Infanta requested him to do 
so. He must have been madly infatuated, or he 
would never bave so risked offending deeply the 
whole Protestant feeling of Great Britain. When 
Gondomar assured Olivares that the Prince had ac- 
cepted all the religious conditions imposed, Olivares 
exclaimed, “Is it possible? I should as soon have 
expected my death.” 

The Infanta was persuaded to yield to the marriage, 
on the ground that she might be the instrament for 
bringing back the whole of England to the bosom of 
the Church, and Charles now hoped to be able to take 
her back with him to England. But, James stood firm 
with regard to two concessions yet required. He would 
not consent to restore the forfeited rents and fines to 
the Catholics; nor would he agree that schools and 
colleges “should be rendered accessible to the Roman 
Catholics. He observed that it would not look well 
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“that he should not only at one instant give unex- 
pected grace and immunity to his’ subjects the Roman 
Catholics, but seem to endeavour to plant a seminary 
of other religion than he made profession of.” He also 
now explicitly ordered his son to return. “I confese it 
is my chiefeat worldly joy that ye love her; but the ne~ 
cessity of my affairs enforceth me to tell you that you 
must prefer the obedience to a father to the love ye 
carry & mistress.” Charles delayed his return, however, 
first on one plea and then another, hoping all the while 
that the marriage would come off. But at length, on 
the 29th of August, having taken the cath to the mar- 
riage contract, he took leave of the Infanta and quitted 
Madrid. The Spaniards were exceedingly glad to be 
rid of Buckingham, whose inazolence towards them- 
selves, and familiarity towards the Prince, offended 
and scandalised them greatly. 

Charles’s journey to England resembled a royal pro- 
gress, and when he reached London the streets were 
thronged by enthusiastic crowds, who shouted “ Long 
live the Prince of Wales!” They had begun to think 
they should never see the Prince again. He was after- 
wards warmly greeted by the King, hie father, at 


Royston. Negotiations for the marriage were still 
uz 
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carried on, but it soon became obvious to James that 
there was no real basis on which to treat. The crisis 
came, and the projected union collapsed. 

‘We have no hesitation now in severely blaming both 
James and the Prince for hoping that such a marriage 
could ever take place under the humiliating conditions 
demanded by Spain. She exacted everything and 
yielded nothing. It was well for this country, and well 
for the cause of Protestantism in Europe, that Gondo- 
mar’s house of cards, constructed with so much skill, § 
was eventually shattered. But what is perhaps most 
remarkable on looking back at this singular episode in 
British history is the fact that Charles was allowed to 
return to his native country. The duplicity and the 
bigotry of Spain were such that it is a matter of marvel 
she did not hold the Prince as a hostage until the mar- 
riage conditions were fulfilled. It is true she would 
have exposed herself to the wrath and ultimate chas- 
tisement of England, but certainly at one time she 
had the most important card in her own hand, had she 
had the courage to play it. 

The mora} of the projected Spanish marriage is that, 
as political, religious, and governing forces, Protestant- 
ism apd Roman Catholicism are antagonistic to each 
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other, and can never be brought into harmony. We 
therefore rejoice that the advantages so dearly pur- 
chased by this country, and which centre in the 
Protestant, faith, were not thrown away by the 
consummation of a scheme which owed ita origin to 
the wily and astnte Gondomar. 


THE STORY OF 
THE CHEVALIER D’EON. 


THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER D’EON. 


‘VEN at this distance of time, and after all the 
researches made by historians and antiquarians, 

the extraordinary career of the Chevalier d’Eon, a 
diplomatist who puzled the whole of Europe, remains 
to & great extent enveloped in mystery. It is well 
known that, for some time, owing to the effeminacy 
of his features and his general appearance, he was 
enabled to pass himself off as a woman, though suf 
ficient grounds have scarcely been shown as yet why 
he should bave adopted this disguise. Some docu- 
ments have been recovered, however, which prove 
that the veil which wraps round the Count’s extraor- 
dinary and romantic history is not wholly impenetrable. 
Charles Geneviéve Louise Auguste André Timothée 
d’Eon de Beaumont, commonly called the Chevalier 
d’Eon, was intimately connected with secret diplomacy 
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in England in the years 1764-66—a period when the 
Count de Broglie drew up a memorandum containing 
a project for the invasion of England, and submitted 
it to the King of France. But before dealing with 
the Chevalier’s policy at the Court of St. James's 
during this memorable time, we will give a brief 
sketch of his singular career. It appears that he 
was the son of a gentleman of an ancient and re- 
spectable family at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, where 
he was born on the 2nd of October 1728, The 
register of his baptism stated the child to have been 
a male; but it was subsequently alleged by some 
that the sex was originally doubtful, and that family 
reasons induced the parents, who had lost their only 
son just before the birth of the Chevalier, to educate 
the infant as one of that sex t6 which it was eventually 
proved that he belonged. After being under parental 
tuition for some years, at the age of thirteen he was 
removed to the Mazarin College at Paris. The double 
loss of his father and of a rich unele cast him, at the 
close of his studies, entirely upon his own resources. 
But he found a good friend in the Prince de Conti, 
an admirer of his deceased father, who introduced him 
to Louis XV. From being a cornet of Dragoons, 
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d@’Gon was placed in the office of M. de Savigny, 
Intendant of the Généralité of Paris. While here, 
he published pamphlets and the like on finance, and 
made himself very useful to his superiors. When 
only twenty-seven years of age it is said that he was 
engaged under the Chevalier Douglas in transacting 
a delicate and important negotiation at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, by which, after a long period of es- 
trangement, marked by an entire suspension of inter- 
course, the Courta of France and Russia, became 
reconciled. This report, although for years accepted 
as genuine, has now been shown to be quite un- 
founded ; but it is perfectly true that in 1757 d’Eon 
was at St. Petersburg as Secretary to the Embassy 
under Douglas. Only this was after Douglas had 
successfully negotiated the intricate and difficult 
moatter for which d’Eon was long given a large portion 
of the credit. 

For five years d’Eon remained in St. Petersburg; 
but in 1762 we find him engaged with his regiment 
under Marshal Broglio on the Rhine. The Duke de 
Nivernais having been appointed ambassador to Eng- 
land, to negotiate the peace of 1763, d’Eon appeared 
as his secretary. It is this episode in his career 
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with which we shall hereafter deal fully; so, for the 
present, we pass on to notice that the Chevalier 
remained in England until the death of Louis KV. 
In 1771 certain doubts as to his sex began to be 
current in England, these donbts having travelled 
from St. Petersburg, where suspicion was first aroused, 
Gambling policies of assurance to a large amount 
were effected on his sex in London. An action rising 
out of one of these policies came before Lord Mans- 
field in 1777. The plaintiff, one Hayes, a surgeon, 
sued the defendant Jaques, a broker, for the sum of 
£700; Jaques having, some time before, received 
premiums of fifteen guineas per cent. for every one 
of which he stood engaged to return a hundred when- 
ever it should be proved that the Chevalier was a 
woman, Two witnesses, a French surgeon and a 
newspaper editor, ewore positively that d’Eon waa 
a woman. Defendant pleaded that the plaintiff knew 
this at the time of making the wager, and therefore 
that it wae unfair, Lord Mansfield strongly con~ 
demned the whole affair, but affirmed the legality of 
the ‘wager. As no evidence was brought forward to 
contradict the statement that the Chevalier was a 
woman, Hayes obtained a verdict with costs. This 
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is now known to have been a false verdict. The 
question was for a second time solemnly argued 
before Lord Mansfield in the Court: of King’s Bench. 
The defendant pleading a late Act of Parliament for 
non-payment, it was admitted to be binding, by which 
decision all the insurers in this disreputable trans- 
action were mulcted of their expected gains. The 
Chevalier was accused by his enemies of being an 
accomplice in these transactions; and so great was 
the popular feehng against him, that in August 1777 
he was obliged to leave England. Before doing 60, 
nevertheless, he asserted his innocence of the fraud; 
and writing to one of the newspapers on the matter, 
he referred to a previous notice issued by him in 
1775, cautioning all persons concerned not to pay 
any sums due on the policies which had been effected 
on the subject of his sex, and declaring that he would 
rebut the evidence given on this subject if bis master 
would permit him to return to England. But the 
fact remains that he did not attempt to disprove the 
assertions made, 

It is very extraordinary, however, that on his return 
to France he should again have assumed the female 
dress, even although, as he alleged, the French Govern- 
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‘ment insisted upon his doing so. He stated that at 
first he distinctly declined to comply with the wishes 
of the King in this matter; and it was not till he had 
been imprisoned for some weeks in the castle of Dijon 
that the apprehension of consequences still more un- 
pleasant, and, on the other hand, a promise of the 
most substantial marks of Court favour, induced him 
to aasume the female character and garb—which, hav- 
ing again adopted, he now continued systematically to 
support, preserving the closest. secrecy on the subject 
of his sex until the day of his death. Having thus 
fallen in with the wishes of the Court, the pension 
granted to him by Louis XV. was continued. More 
than this, he was allowed to wear the Cross of St. 
Louis, while acknowledgment was made of his civil and 
tnilitary services, and be was appointed to a situation 
in the Queen’s household. The State reasons assigned 
as the basis of the strange requirements on the part of 
the French Court do not seem to have been made very 
apparent. 

It does not appear, further, why the Chevalier fell 
from hia high estate; but in 1785 we find that he was 
\gain in England, and that he continued to reside here 
mtil his death. He became very straitened in his cix- 
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cumstances, having been deprived of his pension as a 
consequence of the French Revolution; and a petition 
which he addressed to the National Assembly, as 
Madame d’Eon, in 1792, begging to be restored to the 
army with seniority, &c., was rejected. Exhibitions of 
his fencing skill, with the sale of his effects, enabled 
him to live for some years; but for a considerable 
period before his death, which occurred on the 21st of 
May, 1810, he had been greatly reduced, alike in health 
as in circumstances. After his death the corpse was 
examined by professional men and others, and while 
the fact that he belonged to the male sex was sub- 
stantiated, there were peculiarities in his person which 
modified the surprise that he ehould have been able 
for so long to personate the opposite sex. The body 
of the deceased was interred in the old burial-ground 
of St. Pancras. 

Such is, in brief, an account of one of the most ex- 
traordinary careers of the last century. Mentally, the 
Chevalier was a very superior person. His scholarship 
was wide, and he was acquainted with a great number 
of ancient and modern languages. That portion of his 
valuable library which had not been sold to meet hia 
necessities was disposed of after his death. He left 
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behind him no fewer than fourteen works by hia own 
hand, one of which alone, entitled Loisire du Cheva- 
tier @ Eon, extended to thirteen volumes. It includes 
eketches of the chief countries in Europe. The person 
to whom was intrusted his manuscripts wrote of him 
after his death: “In religion, M. d’Eon was a sincere 
Catholic, but divested of all bigotry ; few were eo well 
acquainted with the Biblical writings, or devoted more 
time to the study of religious subjects. The shades in 
his character were the most inflexible tenacity of dis- 
position, and a great degree of pride and self-opinion ; 
a general distrast and suspicion of others; and a violence 
of temper which could brook no opposition. To these 
failings may be traced the principal misfortunes of his 
life; a life in which there was much labour and 
suffering, mixed with very little repose.” It is one 
more curious commentary upon the unstable favonri- 
tism of kings and Courts, that the Chevalier d’Eon, 
who began as it were with the diplomatic ball at his 
feet, chould have died in absolute poverty. 

At one time great scandal was caused by a calumny, 
which connected the name of the Chevalier with that of 
Queen Charlotte, the Consort of George III.; but Mr. 
Thoms did good service in exposing this calumny 
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some years ago, in Notes and Queries. The unfounded 
rumours were published with great circumstantiality in 
a memoir of the Chevalier d’Eon, by M. Gaillardet, 
published in 1836. In 2 new edition of this work, 
however, a singular preface appeared, entitled Un Acte 
de Contrition et un Acte d’Accusation, and never 
appareiftly was there so much justification for an act of 
contrition, whatever becomes of the act of accusation. 
Bat it was not until the appearance of a work entitled 
Un Hermaphrodite, consisting of 301 pages, 222 of 
which were taken bodily from M. Gaillardet’s book, 
that the latter chivalrous author felt inclined to move 
in the matter. The result was very discreditable to 
himself. He was really responsible for the calumnies 
that there was an intrigue between Queen Charlotte 
and d’Eon; that they had stolen interviews; that 
George IV. was regarded and spoken of as the son of 
the Chevalier, and not of George III.; that the King 
was extremely jealous; that d’Eon end the Queen were 
discovered together at two o’clock in the morning at an 
assignation ; together with other fancied love-paasages, 
&e. Mr. Thoms very justly and indignantly com- 
plained that this scandal was referred to as recently as 
1858, not in an obscure publication little likely to be 
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referred to, but in that popular, well-imown, and fre- 
quently consulted book, the Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale. “It ia true that the editor of the Biographie 
doubts the truth of the story; but, nevertheless, in 
this work of recognised authority, M. Gaillardet’s fig- 
ment is treated, not as the gross libel which it is, but 
as the deliberate statement of one who had made the 
life of the alleged partner of the Queen's mis: 

his special study.” The whole of the circum 

attending both M. Gaillardet’s work, and the publica 
tion which was a rechauffée of it, were anything but 
creditable to French authorship and journalism. 

But we now come to the celebrated project for the 
invasion of England. This project was conceived by the 
Count de Broglie in 1763. He knew that the French 
King was imbued with bitter recollections towards Eng- 
land, and the peace which had just been concluded had 
left her in exclusive command of all the seas. The 
Count had, therefore, plenty of ground to work upon, 
and he thought it was only necessary to lay before hie 
naster a parallel of the resources of France and England, 
to make him recognise the immense superiority of the 
former. He saw that to attack England was not only 
to strike the first blow at the commencement of s new 
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war; but it was the only one which conld repair all the 
disadvantages of the recently concluded peace, and give 
France again the first place amongst Earopean nations, 
His Majesty expressed himeelf willing to consider the 
plan, which was accordingly drawn up, with much 
elaborateness of detail, by the Count de Broglie. Eng- 
land was reconnoitred, and plans were suggested for 
creating a diversion; but in the end the preparatory 
measures indicated were not taken—neither a projected 
concentration of artillery, premeditated action in concert 
with Spain, nor the suggested foreign policy of the 
Connt. 

Nevertheless, as appears from the secret correspon- 
dence recently published by the Duc de Broglie, his 
ancestor did actually conceive and propose to the King 
the gigantic plan of an invasion of England. It seems 
incredible that the King, with his strong common 
senge, should have encouraged for a moment this wild 
and visionary scheme; but he did so, hatred of Eng- 
land blinding his better judgment for the moment. 
Royal sanction was accorded to the project on the 7th 
of April 1763, and the Count de Broglie at once set to 
work, He could not do this single-handed. He re- 
quired, in the first place, a competent engineer, who 

2 
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could survey the English coaste, draw up plans, &c., and 
also a trustworthy political agent, to whom he could 
confide his hopes and great designs. The former he 
found in the Marquis de la Roziére, an officer with a 
distinguished career of service, and much experience 
acquired in various parta of the globe. The i 
received his Majesty’s commands, with an order 
thousand livres a month from the privy purse. it 
extreme caution was required; and as the Marquis, 
from his position, would be sure to attract attention 
and cause suspicion in England, is was arranged that 
he should himself retain no docaments whatever of a 
compromising nature, and that he should be provided 
with a confidential correspondent in England. The 
person chosen for this office was our friend the Chevalier 
d@Eon, First Secretary of the French Ambassador in 
London. The choice was a most unfortunate one, as 
the Count de Broglie lived to discover. The Chevalier 
was an imprudent and dangerous man to intrust with 
such extraordinary secrets. 

He had been guilty of many questionable acts in the 
early years of his diplomatic career, but nevertheless he 
was much trusted by the Duke de Nivernais and other 
powerful diplomatists. Having successfully completed 
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the ratification of the treaty that had been signed at 
Fontainebleau, he received the Cross of St. Louis from 
the King’s own hands. He was also made much of by 
the Duchess de Nivernais, the Countess de Gisors, the 
Countess de Rochefort, and other beautiful and accom~ 
plished ladies. When the Count de Broglie suggested 
to him hie new mission, the Chevalier embraced it with 
ardour, and invented a system of correspondence by 
cipher, in which the King was to figure as the advocate, 
Tercier as his attorney, the Count de Broglie as his de- 
puty, the Duke de Nivernais as the mellifiuous, Choisenl 
as the porcelain, Durand as the prudent, the Duke de 
Praslin as the bitter, and d’Eon himself as the intrepid. 
But he did more than this. Being resolved upon ap- 
pearing in England with no lower rank than that of 
Minister, he compassed the resignation of the Duke de 
Nivernaia, But the Count de Guerchy, Marquis of 
Nangis, was appointed the Duke’s successor. It was 
speedily discovered that Guerchy was not a good man 
for the post, and after much intrigue d’Eon was sent 
over to London as resident. Quarrels ensued between 
the Chevalier and Guerchy, and the formes appears to 
have been very insolent on many occasic Once when 
the Duke de Nivernais had ventured to e mild 
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remonstrances on the subject of his personal expenses, 
@Eon made a sarcastic reply. “Complaints are made,” 
he said to the Duke, “of the expense of my table; why 
not complain of the stable? Is it because the horses 
are not mine? Apropos of this, I recollect a foppish 
fellow boasting to me one day of the sums he spent on 
his stable. ‘Why,’ I said to him, ‘you could I 
twice the number of clever people for less money.’ 

ha,’ said he, ‘that is true enough; but my horses # 

to draw me about.’ ‘ Well,’ replied I, ‘ clever peopie 
already carry you on their shoulders.’” Other anecdotes 
are related of the Chevaliers ready and dangerous 
tongue. He spent money lavishly in keeping up the 
station and dignity of Minister; and when a great 
number of French literati and savans arrived in Eng- 
land—a deputation appointed by the Academy of 
Sciences to proceed to the equator to calculate the 
earth’s meridian—he received them almost royally. 
Horace Walpole describes a splendid féte given at 
Strawberry Hill to these learned visitors, when d’Eon 
figured as their chaperon. All this gave vast. dissatis- 
faction at Paris and Versailles, while Guerchy was 
greatly chagrined at being thus distanced by the 
brilliant young diplomatist. Meantime, d’Eon wrote 
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to the Count de Broglie. “ Providence,” he observed 
in one letter, “favours me more than I deserve. In 
vain I shut the door in the face of Fortune; she knocks 
down the walle in order to get at me.” 

It became obvious that the presence together in 
London of an ambassador and a minister—to wit, 
Guerchy and d’Eon—was quite impracticable. An 
intimation was gently conveyed to the Chevalier to 
this effect, the result of which was that he wrote some 
very impudent letters to the Duke de Nivernais. 
Gnuerchy, who was a blundering kind of individual, 
and not at all deft with the pen, wrote to d’Eon in 
the hope of smoothing over matters, but only made 
them worse. But Guerchy had several grievances 
against the Chevalier, and amongst others he com- 
plained of the number of servants who were kept at 
his expense, as well as the amount of gratuities be- 
stowed on certain occasions. D’Eon’s reply was probably 
unique for its coolness and insolence. ‘No man,” he 
said, “can measure himself, even in his own opinion, 
without comparing himself with one or many others. 
Many proverbs prove this, as for instance, § Me is as 
stupid as a thousand, as wicked as four, as niggardly 
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as ten.’ This is the oply seale of comparison wa can 
‘use, except in certain cases where men measure them- 
selves by women. Thus, we must find out the 
proportion existing between a minister plenipotentiary 
captain of dragoons, who has been through ten political 
campaigns, and an ambassador lieutenant-general who 
is making his début. With regpect to the gratuities, 
it is absolutely necessary to make them to all these 
people ; if you do not, they will besiege the door, make 
a diabolical uproar, and end by an indecent dance. 
Luckily, I am a bachelor; when you are here you wil] 
have to see to this. Ask the Duke de Niv 

whether he had not once to pay more than 

guineas to bribe them to leave off” The Count de 
Broglie and M. Tercier now not unnaturally became 
alarmed that their secret should be in the hands of a 
man of this kind; but they ought to have thought of 
this before. Tercier wrote first a friendly letter to 
the Chevalier, advising him to moderate his preten- 
sions, but flattering him on the score of his intrepid 
spirit, the loftiness of his sentiments, and his disin- 
terested philosophy. But he begged him to abstain 
from jeste, which, though excellent of their kind, were 
never taken in good part. “The Count de Broglie,” 
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added the writer, “would be inconsolable if the affarr 
that he has commenced so well were to fail; send me, 
by the first opportunity that presents iteelf, news likely 
to give him satisfaction.” As no news of this kind 
came, however, the Count himself volunteered some 
paternal advice to d’Eon. Referring to the way in 
which the latter had written to M. de Praslin, he said, 
“T can only tell you that if you had written to me in 
the same style, although I love you with all my heart, 
and believe you to be in every way capable, I should 
have ordered you at once to leave one of the secretaries 
in charge in London, and to return, never to be em- 
ployed again. Could you not have done better than to 
give way to sorry jest and sarcasm, such as should 
never be resorted to by a sensible man? To these 
reasons, which appear to me irrefutable, I will add that 
on this occasion you have been doubly to blame to risk 
your recall from a post in which you know that you are 
useful and agreeable to his Majesty.” 

The bold and bombastic character of the Chevalier 
was patent from his reply to Tercier, which ran as 
follows: “I am a victim here to tricks, baseness, and 
diabolical injustice on the part of those who are rath- 
lessly sacrificing the public affairs, and who form « 
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triumvirate of illustrious cheata. They have, I believe, 
sworn to make me go out of this world to seek for rest 5 
but in my frail body God has placed a heart and soul 
upright and brave, capable of daring and undertaking 
anything for the sake of justice, trath, and the good of 
the King’s service. I am ready to sacrifice myself in 
order to reveal the truth to his Majesty, and show him 
what injustice is perpetrated against his most faithful’ 
servants, This is, indeed, the reign of rogues; they 
want to invade everything, to swallow up every- 
thing; bat the little David with one fell stroke 
overthrew the huge Goliath ; likewise with one blow 
I will overthrow the column and the mountain of their 
lies. Whatever happens, I will not leave England till 
the frnit which the King looke for from my zeal is, in 
accordance with his wishes, brought to full maturity. 
From the manner in which Guerchy is behaving to 
me, I think it likely he will fall, like Sancho Panza, 
or rather like Paillasse when he tried to dance on the 
rope and they took away the ladder, all four feet in 
the air. We have a good master, but he has bad ser- 
vanta.” The author of this astounding epistle followed 
it up with another, equally characteristic, addressed to 
the Dake de Praslin, the upshot being that it was im- 
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possible to keep d’Eon where he was. De Praslin 
determined to ask the King to order his recall at the 
same time that Guerchy left for the Embassy in 
London. 

D'Eon now called into plgy an invention that would 
have made his fortune on any journal devoted to imagi- 
native literature. He asserted that the reason for the 
Duke de Praslin’s hatred of him was the discovery of 
a secret correspondence between the King and himeelf. 
He further boldly stated, in relating the discovery of 
this correspondence, that the King’s mistress, Madame 
de Pompadour, had observed that her royal lover wore 
a chain round his neck, with a golden key suspended 
from it, with which he never parted, and which be- 
longed to an elegant little cabinet in a secret boudoir. 
D’Eon affirmed that this was “a sort of sanctuary or 
holy of holies, in which the will of the sovereign took 
tefage. He remained king only of this piece of fur- 
niture—the only part of his States which he had not 
allowed this courtesan to invade and profane, the only 
jewel of his crown which he had not laid at her feet. 
To all her entreaties he retutned the laconic and 
peremptory reply, ‘It contains State Papers.’ These 
papers were no other than the correspondence of Count 
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de Broglie and my own. The Marquise suspected 
this; and besides, it was quite enongh that the cabinet 
was interdicted to make her long for it, forbidden fruit 
always possessing irresistible attractions to a woman. 
One night, having supped with the King, Madame de 
Pompadour was more bewitching than ever, and she 
contrived to add the intoxication of wine to that of 
love. The King soon became drowsy, and fell into 
a deep sleep. This was the moment for which the 
treacherous Bacchante was waiting. While the King 
slept, she took the much-desired key, opened the 
coveted cabinet, and found enough to confirm all her 
suspicions. From that day my fate was sealed.” D’Kon 
further affirmed that when the King discovered what 
bad occurred he sent for Tercier, who found him pele 
and agitated, and begged him to let the Chevalier 
know that a storm was about to burst over his head. 

Such was d’Eon’s explanation of his disgrace, which 
was as remarkable for its ingenuity as it was for its 
lack of truth. As the Duc de Broglie has shown, in 
the year 1768 the popularity of Madame de Pom- 
padour was on the wane, and she no longer occupied 
the position which this story would imply. But there 
were many other reasons for regarding d’Eon’s narra- 
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tive as completely apocryphal. The Chevalier also 
asserted that the King, when he acceded at length to 
his recall, did so with the greatest reluctance, writing 
him a private note to the effect that he was to take 
notice his dismissal was not agreeable to him, but that 
he consented to it in appearance only. This was quite 
untrue, as the King at once saw that d’Eon’s recall was 
necessary. All that his Majesty cared about was to 
preserve the great secret intact. In the end a very 
abrupt letter of recall was sent to d’Eon, directing him 
to leave London at once and proceed to Paris, where he 
was to report himself to M. de Praslin. Then, with- 
out going to Conrt, he was to await further orders. 
When this document, which was virtually an order of 
exile, was presented to d’Eon, his grief and mage knew 
no bounds. He exhibited symptoms which justified a 
previous charge of mental aberration that had been in~ 
ainuated against him. At a party of Lord Halifax’s he 
nearly brought himself into a duel with one of his own 
countrymen. Now the Chevalier was really a favourite 
at the English Court, especially in the circle of the 
Queen. His manners were agreeable and captivating, 
and the news of his recall excited lively feelings of 
regret. This almost emboldened him to essay the task 
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of bringing the King of France to his knees. But 
another extraordinary project soon presented iteelf to 
his inventive mind. Dining on one occasion at the 
Embassy with the Countees de Guerchy and her daugh- 
ter, he pretended to be poisoned with the wine, and 
when the Count came to inguire after him, he assumed 
himself to be the object of a persecution whose aim was 
the discovery of his secret. He secretly left the house 
on the following night, and eought out his kinsman, M. 
de la Roziére, whom he begged to take charge of his. 
important papers and convey them to France. Ia 
Roridre set out, but only with a portion of the papery 
for d’Eon had kept back the most important, bearijig 
upon the King’s secret, intending to use them. He 
next informed Count de Guerchy that he was no longer 
ander his authority, and that, notwithstanding his com- 
mands, he should not present his letters of recall to 
the King of England; he also declined to give an ac- 
count of the sums he had drawn in Guerchy’s name 
from the banker of the Embassy. 

Guerchy was nonplossed and agitated, and not less 
#0 was the King, who foolishly wrote off to Guerchy 
and confessed to the secret natare of the papers which 
d@’Eon had in his possession, and which were to be re- 
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covered at all hazards. The Count de Broglie was 
terribly alarmed by these things, knowing that the 
eecret was in danger, and that Guerchy would be snre 
to reveal it. Meanwhile the Chevalier knew his power. 
‘When he was applied to in various ways respecting the 
papers in his possession, he first assumed an apparently 
friendly and yielding attitude, but one which he soon. 
changed. He demanded that he should be left in 
London, along with the ambassador, retaining his title 
of Minister, and receiving almost equal allowances. 
The French Government, driven to some stratagem, 
Officially demanded the extradition of the Chevalier; 
but he was entitled to the protection of the English 
law, and on the demand being put to the vote in the 
Privy Council it was negatived unanimously. D’Eon 
was extremely anxions to learn the decision of the 
Council, and Lord Halifax informed him for his satis- 
faction that while his condnct was execrable, his person 
was inviolable! But to satisfy the French King, 
dEon was forbidden to appear at Court. Gmuerchy, 
having failed to procure the papers, was compelled to 
inform his royal master of the fact. Qn one occasion, 
when d’Eon was approached on the subject, he seized 
his gan, pointed it at the persons present. and cried, 
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“You will find the papers of the King at the end of 
this; come and take them!” Under ordinary circum- 
stances, in this country the valier would certainly 
have been regarded as a lunatic from his actions. 
Meanwhile, what was to be done? The situation 
was ‘perplexing and alarming. “What would the’ 
Cabinet of Great Britain—what would the nation, 
already in a atate of irritation because the Ministers 
had not imposed more arduous conditions on its rival 
—+say, when it should learn that the King of France, 
immediately after a treaty guaranteed by his word as 
a gentleman, and sealed with his royal signet, was pre- 
paring, through the medium of obscure spies, for the 
invasion of England?” For the Count de Broglie 
especially, the originator of this scheme, affairs were 
anything but pleasant. Seeing that the Chevalier 
would never return to France with the prospect of 
perpetual imprisonment hanging over him, he advised 
the King that Guerchy should be commanded to leave 
d’Eon m peace, and that one of: his own friends should 
be sent over as the bearer of an order in the King’s 
own hand, desiring him in affectionate terms to return, 
with a special assurance that the royal protection 
should not fail him. But there was a difficulty in pro- 
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curing a trusty messenger, and in the mean time 
proceedings in France were instituted against the 
Chevalier. He was declared to be degraded from his 
titles, rank, and dignities, was deprived of his sllow- 
ances, and was adjudged guilty of high treason. This 
was had policy, seeing that the Chevalier was free to 
do what ke liked in England with the compromising 
documents in his possession. At this juncture the De 
Broglie family were recalled to Court, and the Count, 
naturally desirous te deliver his King from the awk- 
ward predicament im which he was placed, sent a friendly 
messenger to d’Eon. When M. de Nort, this emissary, 
reached London, he was astonished to find the city 
ringing with the d’Eon scandal, The Chevalier had 
published a volume containing all his private corres- 
pondence with the Dukes de Nivernais and De Praslin 
and the Count de Guerchy, though he still refrained 
from divulging the royal secret or the contents of the 
official documents in his possession. But what guar- 
antee was there that he would refrain from doing so 
much longer? There was great excitement in Eng- 
land over the Chevalier’s volume, which could only 
have the effect of setting the three great French di- 
plomatists mortally by the ears. Guerchy seems to 
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have gained the sympathy of the foreign ambassador 
and other powerful people, and a prosecution waa com 
menced against d’Eon by the English Attorney 
General. 

Walpole, in giving a picture of the Chevalier at 
this time, wrote: “The miserable Innatio was at the 
opera yesterday, looking as if he had come straight 
from Bedlam. He never goes out unarmed, and 
threatens (as I believe him quite capable of doing) 
to kill some one, or to kill himself, if arty one looks 
like laying hands on him.” But the “miserable 
lunatic” was not without friends, The Opposition in 
the English Parliament took up his case; and there 
was every probability that he would come to be re- 
garded, like the notorious John Wilkes, as a martyr 
to the cause of the liberty of the press. Writing 
to Tercier, d’Eon himself said: “The leaders of the 
Opposition have offered me any sum I like to name 
if I will hand over to them my papers and despatches, 
duly closed and sealed, and have promised to return 
them to me in the same state with the money. I 
open my heart to yon, and you know how repugnant 
to my character such an expedient is; neverthelem, 
if I am abandoned, what can Ido? ... The sactifice 
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will be a hard one for me to make, I confess; it will 
cost France dear, and this thought alone wrings tears 
from me.” He added that the London mob, who 
were at the command of the Opposition, would 
excite a riot in his behalf, and burn down the French 
Embassy. ‘Fiually, he eaid he would answer for 
nothing if he did not receive redress by the 22nd 
of April. The French Cabinet might make up their 
minds to s war at once, for the King of England 
would be colnpelled to declare war by the voice of 
the nation. 

The restoration of the De Broglies to Court favour, 
and the death of Madame de Pompadour, made the 
Chevalier believe for the moment that his star was 
in the ascendant, and he wrote a humble letter of 
submission to the King. But having read the letter 
brought by the messenger of peace, M. de Nort, 
and finding in it neither a promise of Guerchy’s 
dismissal, nor his own installation in his former rank, 
he became as violent and implacable as ever. He 
now absolutely refused to give up any(ping, or to 
enter into any negotiation. He was brought a little 
to reason by Tercier, but still he insisted on Guerchy’s 
dismissal, “In my place you would not do other 
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wise,” he wrote to the Count de Broglie. ‘No one 
in the world shall make me give up these papers so 
long as M. de Guerohy remains ambassador in 
England. If his Majesty were pleased to appoint 
you ambassador, or the Marshal, I can assure you 
that, owing to the high estimation in which the 
Mrcshal is held here, the affairs of France would 
samediately assume quite another aspect. The law- 
suit would fall to the ground of itself; for I should 
at once hand you my papers, and all would be at an 
end.” De Broglie thought that Guerchy should be 
ordered to relinquish the persecution of d’Eon, but 
the King did not send an order for this. There was 
some project of carrying off d’Fon, and police spies 
were sent from Paris ‘to watch him. Shortly after- 
wards a lull took place in the activity of the various 
combatants, At the close of the autamn of 1764, 
the case against d’Eon came on in the Court of King’s 
Bench. D’Eon, did not appear, and was condemned 
by default for an outrage on an ambassador in the 
exercise of his fonctions, The officers sought for 
the Chevalier at his lodgings, in order to make known 
to him the sentence of the court; but they could 
discover neither him nor his papers. D’Eon had not 
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really disappeared, and in a few days be astonished 
his enemies and the whole of the City of London by 
lodging a criminal information against the Count de 
Guercby for an attempt to poison him. To support 
before, only to see it completely discredited—d’Eon 
now secured s witness in one De Vergy, an adventurer, 
who was incensed against Guerchy on account of 
having been discharged from his employ. Vergy 
even went so far as to say that he had been a par- 
ticipator in the attempts to kill d’Eon; and when a 
declaration to this event was drawn up, he swore that 
he was ready to affirm it on his honour before God 
and man, to sign it and seal it with his blood. He 
repeated the affirmution on oath before the Court of 
King’s Bench, and duly lodged a formal indictment. 
Gnerchy’s first thought on hearing of the accusation 
was one of horror and amazement. “I thought that 
d’Eon’s past actions had reached the culminating 
point of wickedness,” he said; “but nothing that he 
haa yet done approaches what he has just invented: 
it really makes one shudder with horror.” He never 
imagined, however, that the project could be seriously 
entertained. But d’Eon actively pursued his die 
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bolical scheme. He wrote both to the Marshal and 
the Count de Broglie; but neither would have any- 
thing to do with him, though the letter wae as 
terrified as ever for the safety of the secret. At thi« 
Joncture, or on the 10th of January 1765, on 
Hugonnet, d’Eon’s valet de chambre, was arrested @ 
Calais while carrying despatches written in the han 
of Dronet, Count de Broglie’s secretary. Hugonnet 
had been watched for some time, and the fact of his 
carrying on a correspondence with a State criminal 
was of iteelf a misdemeanour. Drouet was next 
arrested, and the two agents were consigned to the 
Bastille. 

The King of France now took another incredibly 
foolish step. He imparted the great secret to M. de 
Sartines, the Lieutenant of Police, in whose charge 
the prisoners were. Sartines was infinitely surprised, 
as well he might be, at being thus made his sove- 
reign’s confidant; but no surprise can be felt at the 
confession of the King himself, that he was getting 
@ little perplexed over the whole affair. When the 
documents discovered upon the culprits were scruti- 
nised, however, it was found that there wae nothing 
particularly damaging in them; but in order to divest 
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them of all suspicion, when the prisoners came to be 
examined they were tampered with, M. de Jumilhao, 
Governor of the Bastille, being taken into confidence 
in the matter. But when this little affair had been 
settled, the Count de Broglie, fearful lest worst should 
yet supervene, not only actually proposed to the King 
that he ehonld be sent to England to obtain the fatal 
autograph from d’Eon, but that he (de Broglie) 
should mortgage his own estate for the sum to be 
paid to the Chevalier in lieu of his annual pension of 
twelve thousand france! 

Now, while this waa going on, the trial of the French 
ambassador at the Old Bailey took place, on the absard 
charge, raised by d’Eon. London was amazed to find, 
on the Ist of March, 1766, that a true bill had been 
found against the Count de Guerchy on the charge of 
attempted assassination. D’Eon now gave himself all 
the airs of one who had won his game; and, in writing 
to the Count de Broglie, said, “This is the last letter 
I shall have the honour of writing to you relative to 
that scoundrel Guerchy, the prisoner, who ought to 
be broken on the wheel in France, if there were any 
justice there. But, thank God, he will only be hanged 
in England, as Count de Sea was in Cromwell's reign.” 
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The Chevalier was a little too precipitate, though he 
did manage to give the French King and his Court a 
terrible fright. The English Cabinet appealed from 
the finding of the grand jury to the Court of King’s 
Bench, in virtue of a writ of certiorari. The superiors, 
court then pronounced a nolle prosequi; and no 
process than that indicated by the grand jury 
suggeated, the prosecution fell through, and Guerchy 
was freed from a charge which very few individuals 
believed in. But the London mob, irritated at what 
seemed an evasion of justice, made it 90 warm for 
Guereby, that he was obliged to leave the Embassy 
and return to France. 

D'Eon was now triumphant, und received with great 
satisfaction a proposition from the Count de Broglie to 
the effect that bygones were to be bygones, and that 
things were to go on as before. The fact now came 
out that in the interval between his own conviction 
for slander and his criminal charge against Guerchy, 
the Chevalier had been concealed in the house of a 
Frenchwoman of doubtful character in the guise of a 
woman. This accounte for his mysterious disappear- 
ance, which we have already alluded to, There waa 
now sent to London, in Guerchy’s place, as Minister 
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Plenipotentiary, M. Durand, formerly Minister at War- 
saw. On the llth of July, 1766, Durand successfally 
obtained from the Chevalier d’Eon that which had 
caused the French King and others many a mawvais 
quart @hewre. On that day the Chevalier placed in 
M. Durand’s hands the private and secret order of the 
King, written and signed with his own hand, dated the 
5th of June, 1763, and addressed to M. d’Eon. The 
order, which was in good cgpdition, was wrapped in 
double parchment, and addressed to hia Majesty. It 
was handed to M. Durand enclosed and cemented 
inside a hollow brick, which brick was taken from the 
foundation wall of the cellar, and afterwards returned 
to its place, 

Of course the irascible secretary did not surrender 
his treasure without a “consideration,” and this was 
duly set forth in the following royal document: “In 
return for services rendered to me in Russia, in my 
army, and in other posts where I have placed him, by 
the Sieur d’Eon, I willingly grant him an annual salary 
of 12,000 livres, which I will cause to be punctually 
paid to him every three months, in whatever country 
he may be, except in my enemy’s country in time of 
war, until I think proper to give him some post of 
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which the emolument shall be greater than his present 
salary.—Louns.” This order was countersigned and 
attested by M. Durand. The Count de Broglie now 
hinted that he should like to have hie own papers 
returned, but the Chevalier did not see it. On the 
contrary, he carefnlly lodged all the Count’s papers 
with Mr. Coates, one of the leading members of the 
Opposition, who had frequently, as he alleged, begged 
him to make himself an English citizen, and to leave 
France—a country “where no one ia ever snre of 
dleeping in his own bed.” 

So ended the strange story of the Chevalier d’Eon’s 
connection with the King’s secret. It is a singular 
romance, having for its central figure one who, with all 
his folly, insolence, braggadocio, and apparent disin- 
terestedness in his sovereign’s service, had yet a keen 
eye for the main chance, and could witha) render him- 
self exceedingly unpleasant and dangerous to his com- 
panions and confederates. 
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ANNING, in a confidential letter to Lord Gren- 
ville, once said of Metternich, “He is the 
greatest rogue and liar on the Continent, perhaps 
in the civilised world.” In all probability, Mettermch 
would have been by no means displeased with this 
testimonial to character, for if notoriety be the breath 
of life to the diplomatist, here surely was notoriety 
safficient to satisfy any one. The Austrian stateaman 
would have taken the language of Canning to mean 
that he had shufffed the diplomatic cards so weil as 
to earn a name for himeelf for skilfulness and dex- 
terity. And shallow as Metternich undoubtedly was, 
there were moments in his life when he was considered 
to have ontwitted the Great Napoleon himself. He 
succeeded because he cultivated the arte of society 
to the highest degree. He possessed the charm of 
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a. brilliant and inexhaustible conversation, his manners 
were easy and graceful, and his flattery was so 
delicate and insinuating es to enable him to be all 
things to all men. He had little ardour, his sympa- 
thies were few and restricted, and he had no con- 
victions—which, indeed, he regarded rather as an 
embarrasament. But, as a contemporary said of him, 
he had a clear head and a firm hand; he could keep 
his own secret. and worm out the secrets of others. 

While he could make himself the most agreeable 
man in the world, he plotted in the midst of smilea, 
tmanq@uvred in a dance, and strnck the hardest when 
he seemed to yield the most. To a conscientious 
sovereign—one, that is, who could not do his own 
lying—he was simply invaluable. 

Metternich’s diplomatic abilities became at an early 
age #0 very conspicuons, that when only thirty years 
old he was sent as ambassador to Berlin, where he 
assisted in the arrangement of that well-known 
coalition which was dissolved by the battle of 
Austerlitz, After the conclusion of the peace of 
Presburg, he was promoted to the highest diplomatic 
appointment in the gift of the Emperor of Austria, 
viz., that of Minister to the Court of Napoleon. The 
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French Emperor, astonished at the unusually rapid 
rise of the young Ambassador, said, “You are very 
young to represent so powerful a monarchy.” With 
that readiness which always distinguished him, Met- 
ternich replied, “Your Majesty was not older at 
Austerlitz.” The “terror of Europe” was too pleased 
with the compliment to test its accuracy by com- 
paring dates. His wit frequently got the better of 
the soldier; indeed, the latter was more hoodwinked 
by the clever young Austrian than by any other 
foreign representative at his Court. 

At the age of thirty-six Metternich was appointed 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and it was 
during his tenure of this office that he carried out 
the scheme of a marriage between Napoleon and the 
Austrian Archduchess Marie Louisa, ag a means of 
etaving off the impending fate of the southern empire. 
The secret documents in connection with this marriage 
have recently come to light, and the story is s0 
interesting that we include it in the present series of 
papers. 

Napoleon had resolved upon divorcing the Empress 
Josephine, on the ground that his marriage with 
her was without canonical anthority, and there was 
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some talk of his espousing one of the Russian Grand 
Duchesses. Suddenly the Court of Vienna was 
fluttered by the tidings that Napoleon desired to 
negotiate a marriage with the Austrian Arhduchess— 
a report which was at first regarded as a fantastic 
dream. The rumour, however, speedily received con- 
firmation. 

It appears from Metternich’s Memoirs, that at a 
masked ball at Cambacérés’, to which Princess Met- 
ternich received = pressing invitation, a mask, in 
whom she immediately recognised Napoleon, took 
hold of her arm, and led her into a private room at 
the end of the suite of apartments, Leading up to 
the question, the Emperor at length ssked the 
Princess whether she thought the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa would accept his hand, and whether the 
Emperor, her father, would agree to the alliance. 
The Princess, much surprised by the question, said 
that she could not possibly answer it; whereupon 
Nepoleon put the further question whether she (the 
Princess), in the place of the Archduchess, would 
bestow her hand upon him. Report says that the 
fair Austrian assured the powerful Emperor that she 
would refnse him; upon which the latter said, “You 
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are crnel; write to your husband, and ask him what 
he thinks of the matter.” This she declined to do, 
pointing out that Prince Schwarzenberg was the 
person through whom he should approach the Imperia! 
Court of Vienna. The Princess soon put Schwarzen- 
berg, the Austrian Ambassador, in possession of the 
facta. Here, in Metternich’s own words, is an account 
of what followed :— 

“The next morning, Prince Eugéne made his ap- 
pearance at Prince Schwarzenberg’s, and ‘in the 
name of the Emperor, and with the knowledge of hia 
mother, the Empress Josephine,’ he made the same 
offer, which, the Ambassador explained, he could only 
receive ad referendum. 

“As soon as the courier brought me this news, I 
repaired to the Emperor. ‘Your Majesty,’ said I, 
‘ia here placed in a situation in which the ruler and 
the father can alone say yes or no. One or the other 
must be spoken by you, for a doubtful or hesitating 
answer is not possible.’ 

“The Emperor collected himself for a moment, and 
then asked me what I should do in his place. 

“There are cases in the life of States as with 


private persone,’ I answered, ‘when a third person is 
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not able to put himself in the place of another, on 
whom the responsibility of a decision rests. These 
cases are especially those in which calculation alone 
is not sufficient to lead to a decision. Your Majesty 
is roler and father—to you alone it belongs to consider 
what is your duty.’ 

©] shall leave the decision in my daughter’s hands,’ 
eried the Emperor warmly ; ‘for I will never constrain 
her, and I desire, before I consult my duty asa monarch, 
to know what ia her wish in the matter. Find the 
Archduchess, and let me know what she saystoyou. I 
will not myzelf_speak to her on the subject, lest it 
should seem aa if I wished to influence her decision.’ 

“T went at once to the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
and laid the matter before her without cireumlocution 
or fine phrases, either for or against the proposal. The 
Archduchess Listened with her usual calmness, and, 
after a moment’s reflection, asked me, ‘What does my 
father wish ?’ 

“The Emperor,’ I replied, ‘has commissioned me 
to interrogate your Imperial Highness as to your 
decision in a matter eo important for the destiny of 
your whole life. Do not ask me what the Emperor 
wishes ; tell me what you wish.’ 
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61 only wish what it is my duty to wish,’ answered 
the Archduchess ; ‘where the interest of the empire is 
concerned, that interest must be consulted, and not 
my will. Ask my father to consult his duty as a ruler, 
ond to subordinate to that any interests connected with 
my person.’ 

“ When I reported this result of my mission to the 
Emperor, he said to me with that perfect openness 
which was usual to him in the most difficult cireum- 
stances, ‘I am not surprised at what you tell me from 
my daughter; I know she is too good for me to expect, 
her to do otherwise. Whilst you have been with her, 
I have been thinking how to decide. My consent to 
the marriage would secure to the empire some years of 
political peace, which I can devote to the healing of its 
wounds, All my powers are devoted to the welfare of 
my people; I cannot, therefore, hesitate in my de- 
cision. Send a courier to Paris, and say that I accept 
the offer for the hand of my daughter, but with the 
express reservation that on neither side shall any€on- 
dition be attached to it; there are sacrifices which 
must not be contaminated with anything approaching 
a bargain.’” 


Metternich affirms that this is the trath with regard 
o2 
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to the marriage. In the language of the Archduchess, 
bowever, there is no trace of that sentiment which we 
usually expect from a girl of eighteen in view of the 
most momentous event of her life, while there is a 
great deal of what may be called state policy. Doilt- 
less she was dazzled by the offer to become the consort 
of a man whose name was upon every tongue, and who 
‘waa virtoally autocrat of the whole of Europe. The 
Princess (then Countess) Metternich, writing to her 
husband from Paris on the 3rd of January, 1810, gave 
him an account of her presentation to Napoleon and 
the Empress at Malmaison. The Emperor was most 
cordial towards her, and spoke flatteringly of her hus- 
band. The Empress herself spoke to the Princess in 
an extraordinarily cool manner, considering that it was 
her own deposition, and the advancement of a young 
rival in the Emperor's affections, of which she dis- 
coursed, “I have a plan,” she said, “which occupies 
me entirely, the success of which alone could make me 
hope that the sacrifice I am about to make will not be 
a pure loss; it is that the Emperor should marry your 
Archduchess. I spoke to him of it yesterday, and he 
said his choice was not yet fixed; but he believes that 
this would be his choice, if he were certain of being 
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aceepted by you.” The astomshed listener assured the 
Empress that for herself individually she should regard 
this marriage as a great happiness, but could not help 
adding that it would be painful for an Archduchese of 
Austria to establish herself in France. The Empress 
then became more frank as to Napoleon's purposes, 
remarking to the Austrian Princess, “It must be 
represented to your Emperor that his rain and that of 
his country is certain if he does not consent, and it is 
perhaps the only means of preventing the Emperor 
from making 2 schism with the Holy See.” There waa 
no beating about the bush now; all was made quite 
apparent. Napoleon, anxious to curry favour with 
Austria as regards his suit, paid flattering attentions to 
the Princess Metternich, As for Metternich himeelf, 
while seeming to hold aloof from the marriage, 
he was unquestionably desirous of seeing the scheme 
earried out. In a letter to his wife, he thus expressed 
himself with almost brutal frankness on the duty of 
Royal Princesses to stifle their affections, and sell 
themselves for the good of the State. “ Our princesses 
are little aceustomed to choose their husbands from 
affection, and the respect due to the wish of a father, 
from 2 child so good and well brought ap as the Arch- 
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duchess, makes me hope that there will be no obstacle 
on her part. I shall, then, consider myself authorised 
to bring forward this question the same day the attitude 
of the Emperor of the French warrants me in doing 
so; and there is no reason why you should not reply 
to the Empress Josephine’s proof of confidence in you 
by confessing this secret to her.” 

Metternich was a little afraid, however, that tnt 
negotiations might fall through, and was discomposed 
at the idea that after all the Imperial prize might be 
won by one of the Rursian Grand Duchesses. Writing 
to Prince Schwarzenberg, he observed, “We cannot 
suppose, after all they have said to us, that it has not 
entered into the intentions of the Court of France to 
ally itself with the Imperial House of Austria. Fol- 
lowing a very simple calculation, and referring to the 
great publicity which has been given to the demand 
raid to have beeu made in Russia, and the secret waya 
that are followed with us, one might perhaps be 
authorised to suppose that the direct views are now 
on our side ; but all calculations are useless in a tians- 
action of this kind with Napoleon, and we can only 
follow a calm and uniform course, the result of which 
must, in one wgy or another, tar to our advantage.” 
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And he goes on to say that the Austrian Emperor, “to 
whom the good of the people will always be the 
supreme law, will not hesitate to make his august 
daughter a guarantee of relations which will insure 
the repose arid prosperity of his monarchy.” In a 
further communication to Schwarzenberg, we are tol 
that ag soon as her father opened to her the possibility 
of Napoleon seeking her hand, the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa only sew another opportunity of displaying the 
most absolute devotion to her beloved father. She 
felt all the force of the sacrifice; but her filial love 
outweighed all secondary considerations, so that her 
consent might be regarded as certain, whenever it was 
formally asked for. Napoleon’s threats against the 
Pope made the situation very embarrasomng, and really 
had much to do in binding the cause of the Church of 
Rome to the arrangement of the marriage. 

But when the union was at length finally arranged, 
Metternich felt that so important an event would cause 
great uneasiness in many states of Europe. “But it 
will be received with joy,” he wrote to the Austrian 
Ambassador in Paris, “in other parts of the Continent. 
Russia, Prussia, and the Uttoman Porte will see more 
or less, in a family alliance between the two Emperors, 
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an entire abandonment of Austria to the French sys- 
tem, The Court of St. Pefereburg, calculating our policy 
from her own point of view, will discover a system of 
conquest to indemnify us for our losses. The other 
two Powers will be afraid that certain parts of their 
dominions will excite our covetousness. The wishes of 
his Majesty are limited to the hope of being able to 
gain, by the immense sacrifices he has made, some 
years of repose, and the possibility of healing many 
wounda caused by the constantly-renewed struggles of 
the last few years.” At the same time, Metternich did 
not deceive himself that there was a great difference 
between the marriage with an Austrian Princess and 
the abandonment by the Emperor Napoleon of the 
system of conquests. But the very fact of his marriage 
was an impediment to the rapidity of his destructive 
progress, since the people subject to the authority of 
Napoleon believed they saw in it a pledge of peace. 
Austria herself undertook to reassure Prussia and the 
Ottoman Porte, and the retreat of the troops from 
Germany and the Illyrian provinces served to this end. 
Russia was the Power most alarmed by the announce- 
ment of the marriage, and Count Schouvaloff was 
absolutely terrified at the news. 
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Preparations for the grand fétee were now com- 
mehced, and orders were given that these should be on 
a scale of great magnificence, in view of the well-known 
love of display which animated Napoleon. But the 
French Emperor must first “be off with the old love, 
before he was on with the new.” So the divorce from 
Josephine was completed with all form and legal cere- 
mony. Subsequently a singular scene was enacted at 
the Palace of the Tuileries. On the 15th of December, 
1809, Cambacérés, Prince Arch-Chancellor of the French 
Empire, attended by order of Napoleon at the Tuileries, 
where he found assembled in the Grand Cabinet his 
Majesty the Emperor and King, her Majesty the Em- 
press, and their Majesties the Kings of Holland, West- 
phalia, and Naples; his Imperial Highness the Prince 
Viceroy; the Queens of Holland, Westphalia, Naples, 
and Spain; Madame and her Imperial Highness the 
Princess Paulina. Napoleon, addressing the Prince 
Arch-Chancellor, informed him that he had summoned 
him for the purpose of communicating to him “the 
resolution which I and the Empress, my dearest con- 
sort, have taken.” Having expressed his satisfaction 
that the august company of kings and queens, cic., were 
present to hear his declaration, the Emperor proceeded : 
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“The policy of my monarchy, the interest: and the 
wants of my people, which have constantly guided *all 
my actions, require that after me I should leave to 
children, inheritors of my love for my people, that 
throne on which Providence has placed me; notwith- 
standing, for several years past I have lost the hope of 
having children by my marriage with my well-beloved 
consort, the Empress Josephine. This it is which in- 
duces me to sacrifice the sweetest affections of my heart, 
to attend to nothing but the good of the State, and to 
wieh the dissolution of my marriage. 

“ Arrived at the age of forty years, I may indulge in 
the hope of living long enough to educate in my views 
and sentiments the children which it may please Provi- 
dence to give me. (God knows how much such a reso- 
lution has cost my heart ; but there is no sncrifice be- 
yond my courage, when it is proved to me to be neces- 
sary for the welfare of France. I should add that, far 
from having any reason to complain, on the contrary, 
T have reason only to be satisfied with the attachment 
and the affection of my well-beloved congort: she has 
adorned fifteen years of my life, tne remembrance of 
which will ever remain engraven on my heart; she was 
crowned by my hand. I wish she should preserve the 
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rank and title of Empresa; but, above all, that she 
shéuld never doubt my sentiments, and that she should 
ever regard me as her best and dearest friend.” 
Napoleon having concluded, it was now the Emprees’s 
turn to take part in the scene of her own humiliation. 
Her language will best show the complete and powerful 
hold which le petit caporal had obtained over her. 
“By the permission of our dear and august consort,” 
said the Empress, “I ought to declare that, not pre- 
eerving any hope of having children, which may fulfil 
the wants of his policy and the interests of France, I 
am pleased to give him the greatest proof of attach- 
ment and devotion which has ever been given on earth. 
I poasess all from his bounty. It was his hand which 
crowned me; and, from the height of the throne, I 
have received nothing but proofs of affection and love 
from the French people. 1 think I prove myself grate- 
ful in consenting to the dissolution of a marriage which 
heretofore was an obstacle to the welfare of France 
which deprived it of the happiness of being one day 
governed by the descendants of » great man, evidently 
anived up by Providence to efface the evils of a terrible 
revolution, and to re-establish the altar, the throne, 
and vociul order. But the dissolution of my marriage will 
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in no degree change the sentiments of my heart. The 
Emperor will ever have in me his best friend. I know 
how much this act, demanded by policy and by in- 
tereats so great, has chilled his heart; but both of us 
exuit in the sacrifice which we make for the good of the 
country.” 

Such were the sentiments put into the mouth of the 
Empress, and uttered by her. The act of renunciation 
having been completed on both sides, the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor drew up a procts verbal to serve and avail* 
according tolaw. The matter then came before the 
Senate, who—having seen the projet of the senatus 
consultwm, and having heard the motives of the said 
projet, the orators of the Council of State, and the re~ 
port of the special committee appointed for the investi- 
gation of the matter—decreed as follows :— 

“I, The marriage contracted between the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Josephine is dissolved. IT. 
The Empress Josephine shall preserve the title and 
rank of empress-queen crowned. III. Her dowry is 
fixed at an annual income of two millions of francs, on 
the revenue of the State. IV. All the assignments 
which may be made by the Emperor in favour of the 
Eupress Josephine, on the funds of the civil list, shall 
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be obligatory on his successors. V. The present sena- 
tus consultum shall be transmitted by a message to 
hia Imperial and Royal Majesty.” 

Bonaparte, on the 27th of February ensuing, an- 
nounced by a message to the French Senate that he 
had dispatched his cousin, the Prince of Nenfchatel, to 
Vienna, to demand for him the hand of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor Francie IT., 
according to a contract that had been made, and of 
which the conditions were to be laid before them, It 
has been well remarked that of all the dreams of human 
greatness suddenly thrust, by the caprice of Fortune, 
upon & youthful princess, none certainly was ever more 
gorgeous or surprising than that which made Maria 
Louisa, then in her nineteenth year, the bride of the 
great soldier of fortune, who seemed to be not only the 
sovereign paramount of France, but the master of con- 
tinental Europe. The period was one when the mili- 
tary glories of the Empire had ripened into all that 
conquest and luxury could bestow. In Paris were col- 
lected the spoils of all nations save one, and the Princes 
of all nations save one. “ Within sixteen years of that 
fatal and atrocions day when the innocent blood of 
Marie Antoinette flowed in the Place de la Révolution, 
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amidet the infuriated cries of the French populace, an- 
other Austrian Archduchess passed that spot, hailed by 
the acclamations of that same people as the bride of 
Napoleon, and the future mother of s race of Em- 
perors.” The marriage was first solemnised by proxy 
at Vienna on the 11th of March, the Archduke 
Charles receiving the hand of his niece as the repre-. 
sentative of Bonaparte. ry 
The marriage excited the greatest interest through- 
out Europe; and the feasta, the balls, the shows, the 
poetry, and the addresses and other pieces in prose to 
which it gave rise, were endless. From Vienna to 
Compiégne, the road by which the Princess passed, 
seemed tobe strewed with flowers. Paris almost leaped 
for joy. The civil ceremony in Paris took place on the 
1st of April, and the religious ceremony followed. The 
robe in which the Empress appeared at the festival was 
#9 magnificent as to beggar description. It was em- 
broidered all over with diamonds, and the intervals 
were filled with Malines lace, its value being estimated 
at 500,000 francs (about £22,000 sterling). On the 
four interior fronts of the triumphal arch of L'Etoile 
were twelve emblematic medallions. The first, on the 
south front, represented the Emperor, with this m- 
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scription underneath: “The happiness of the world is 
in his hands.” The second was the cipher of the Em- 
peror and Empress, the inscription being: “‘We love 
her from our love of him; we love her for herself.” 
The third, a Cupid holding a helmet, ete.: “She will 
charm the leisure hours of the hero.” The fourth, & 
tree: “He is the author of our glory; he will render 
it eternal.” The fifth, a sun, rainbow, etc.: “She an- 
nounces to the earth days of serenity.” The mxth, an 
animal, etc. The seventh, on the north front, the Em- 
press; “She will be to the French a tender mother.” 
The eighth, the cipher of the Emperor and Empress: 
“We owe to him the happiness of the august spouse, 
who has given him so exalted a place in her thoughts.” 
The ninth, the Seine: *‘ His love will reoognine the gift 
he haa made us.” The tenth, the Danube: “He en- 
riches us with what he most dearly values.” The 
eleventh, the arms of the Empire. The twelfth, the 
arms of Austria. The illuminations were upon the 
most gorgeous and costly scale, 

The Timee of April 11, 1810, in describing the mar- 
riage, did not mince its phrases in speaking of the man 
before whom all Europe bowed with sickening adula~ 
tion as toa demi-god. Afteran account of the more 
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essential portion of the , the closing details 
were thua described: “ High masa was then performed, 
during which the happy couple took the sacrament, 
and were repeatedly perfumed with incense, and 
sprinkled with holy water. During the ‘Propitiare,’ 
the Emperor and Empress kneeled on the cushions 
placed for them at the foot of the altar, under a canopy 
of silver brocade, held over them by the Archbishop of 
Rohan and the Bishop of Versailles. The Imperidl 
ruffian and his sponse again knelt at the ‘Ita missa 
est ;’ and after another application of the holy water, 
and then kissing the corporale (the fine linen in which 
the sacrament is put), the ‘Te Deum’ was sung and 
the procession returned to the Imperial apartments; 
and thus terminated one of the most abominable pro- 
fanations of the solemn offices of Christianity recorded 
in modern history.” 

English writers, at any rate, declined to join in the 
chorus of acclamation with which this marriage was re- 
ceived. “It was at first generally, indeed almost uni-~ 
versally, imagined,” said one contemporary commen- 
tator, referring to the new Empress, “that she was an 
unwilling, though resigned, victim to the preservation 
of her family from further humiliation, if not total ruin 
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—another virgin of Gilead (daughter of Jephtha), 
obedient to the call of filial reverence and duty. No 
such thing! It soon appeared how much of the blood 
of Lorraine flowed in her veins. She was gay, lively, 
and almost playful, and delighted with her conquest 
over a man who had conquered the world. But while 
the face of France and its dependencies seemed to be 
brightened up with joy, the friends of humanity and 
the well-wishers to established monarchies and the 
order of things deplored the humiliation of Austria, 
and execrated the servility of the fallen Archduke 
Charles. The sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis scarcely 
cost, more tears to assembled Greece than that of Maria 
Louisa to the usurper of the throne of France—France, 
of which so near a relation perished, at so recent a 
period, as the murdered Queen ! ” 

Metternich had now attained the fulfilment of his 
wishes; but for an incredibly brief space of time only 
was that peace, upon which he had speculated, vouch- 
safed to Austria. It waa the fate of Maria Louisa to 
furnish a severe lesson upon the mutability of human 
greatness and grandeur. Lifted suddenly upon the 
pinnacle of the world’s regard, and with every gift of 
Fortune thrown into her lap, it would have been re~ 
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garded as sheer madness had any one ventured to pre 

dict that her reign of glory would extend over only 
three short years. Her marriage was the immediate 
consequence of the repudiation of the Empress Joseph- 
ine, which, however it may be glossed over, is one of 
the numerons dark blots upon Napoleon’s fame; and 
the Archduchess was cognisant of the fact that the 
rights and dignities she enjoyed as his wife and an Em- 
press had been unlawfully filched from another. But, 
in their hours of triumph, monarchs are forgetful of 
the steps by which they have risen, and regardless of 
that fickle public opinion which defies them to-day and 
is prepared to sacrifice them to its wrath to-morrow. 
Secure in her new-born splendours, Napoleon’s Aus- 
trian wife little dreamed of the instability of the 
throne to which she raised. 

Perhaps, after all, this is scarcely to be wondered at; 
for how should a young and giddy girl be expected to 
read the horoscope of the future, when it was beyond 
the powers of even so experienced a diplomatist us 
Metternich himself to do so? Priding himself upon 
his faculty to look ahead, and his power to circumvent 
the other Powers of Europe, he, too, in his way, pointed 
as strong a moral and adorned as incisive a tale as the 
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volatile Archduchess whom he sold for the benefit of 
his country. His expedient of the marriage with Na- 
poleon was a bold one apparently at the time, and 
carried terror into at least one mighty Court in Europe; 
but it was a humiliating sacrifice. Knowing the char- 
acter of Napoleon, as he must have done intimately, it 
is strange that the Prince should ever have hoped that 
the truce thus established between the two empires of 
France and Austria could possibly be a permanent one. 
The most intimate relations would have counted as 
nothing to Bonaparte if they had stood in the way, or 
he had conceived they stood in the way, of his schemes 
of aggrandisement. Accordingly, in the year 1813, 
after the great French catastrophe in Russia, war was 
once more formally declared by Austria against France. 
The former Power was driven to this by the haughty 
and overbearing character of the French Emperor. 
The subsequent career of the chief persons con~ 
cerned in the great act of diplomacy which we may 
describe as the Austrian marriage, is soon sketched. 
Five years after its consummation the power of 
Napoleon was utterly broken, and he was the prisoner 
of England, the Power which excited his bitterest 


hostility, probably from the fact that it was the only 
P2 
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Power which had never succumbed to him. His 
meteor-like life came to a miserable close. As to the 
Empress, all seemed to augur well, when, on the 20th 
March, 1811, her first child was born, which proved to 
be a son, thus confirming the hopes of Napoleon in the 
desire for the transmission of his name to posterity. 
The child was called King of Rome. On the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1813, Bonaparte 
appointed his Imperial consort regent in his abMfence, 
though under many limitations. But as her inanspi- 
cious nuptials had been preceded by the defeat of her 
native land at the hands of her lord, so they were not 
long afterwards followed by the overthrow of the 
country of her adoption. On the abdication of 
Napoleon she went to Orleans, and thence, in company 
with Prince Esterhazy, to Rambouillet. It is not a 
little singular that her misfortunes never excited the 
Tespect or the compassion of any one in Europe. The 
allied sovereigns on entering Paris, on the contrary, 
marked their consideration for the divorced Empress 
Josephine by their visit to Malmaison, Maria Louisa 
did not share the fortunes of her husband in his 
panishment to Elba. ‘Her son became an hostage 
in the hands of her father, and every tie was broken 
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which connected Maria Louisa with the greatness or 
the misfortunes of him who had shared with her his 
self-won throne. A strange insensibility to the past, 
a selfish nature, and an ignoble second marriage, 
completed the bathos of her unequal life, which ended 
as if the sole purpose for which she had ever existed 
was to dwell at ease in the little Court of Parma, and 
to obey the Italian policy of Prince Metternich. Her 
administration of these principalities was, of course, 
Austrian; but she had introduced many of the institu- 
tions which have pioved most beneficial in Lombardy, 
and her subjects were, at least, free from onerous 
contributions to the finances of the empire.” It was 
in the year 1816 that Maria Louisa received the 
Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, and the 
nobleman with whom she contracted a morganatic 
marriage was the Count von Neipperg- The Arch- 
duchess died at Parma, on the 17th December, 1844, 
at the age of fifty-six. Her body was conveyed to 
Vienna, and placed in the Imperial vault at the church 
of the Capuchins, by the side of that of her son, the 
Duke de Reichstadt. ° 

Metternich lived to a great age. After his share in 
the Austrian marriage, he conducted the course of 
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Austrian diplomacy through the critical years 1812-13. 
Maintaining at first a temporising policy, and a 
scheme of an armed mediation of Austria, he was 
obliged to abandon this throngh the resolute and 
obstinate attitude of Napoleon. He resolved upon 
now adopting a decided step, and, in August, 1813, 
accordingly declared war against France, three years 
after he had warmly welcomed the French alliance. 
Metternich’s ability was, perhaps, most signally dis- 
played in the negotiations which ended in the com- 
pletion of the quadruple alliance. On the field of 
Leipzig the Emperor of Austria conferred upon him 
the title of Prince. Upon the assembling of the 
Congress of Vienna, Metternich was unanimously 
choeen President. From this time forward he was ¥ 
great diplomatic power in Europe. Alarmed at the 
consequences of the French Revolution, the leading 
European statesmen conceived the idea of the Holy 
Alliance—a combination the chief of whose objects 
were to suppress all popular institutions, to annihilate 
freedom of speech and action, and to establish a 
despotic power in such countries as should favour the 
scheme of the Alliance. England, under the lead of 
Canning, protested against this Alliance, and she stood 
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forward alone as the champion of constitutional liberty. 
Eventually the Holy Alliance fell before the wave of 
public opinion. 

The Austrian statesman has been severely criticised 
for his policy during that period which witnessed the 
rapid development of Russian ascendancy in the East, 
and for his share in the Treaty of Adrianople, which 
put the Principalities and the Danube under the 
control of the Northern Power. He was too pre- 
occupied, however, with the Frankenstein of France 
to note in what direction affair, nearer home were 
tending. By the time the French Revolution of 1839 
occurred, it became evident how enormously Russian 
influence in Europe had increased. Many of the 
continental Powers now rallied round Russia, regarding 
her as a bulwark against the advance of the democracy. 
Moreover, she assumed the chief place in the confedera- 
tion of sovereigns banded together against France. 
All this was indirectly due to the policy of Metternich, 
slthough it was the last wish he had in the world to 
witness the Cabinet of St. Petexsburg in the ascendant. 
The Prince now set himself to the task of preserving 
the existing condition of things in the Austrian 
dommios by the strictest measures of police, and 
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the severest despotism. But the spirit of revolution 
was abroad, and the events in France of the momen- 
tous year of 1848 exercised a powerful influence 
throughout the whole of Europe. The Metternich 
policy completely failed at this crisis, and the Prince 
himself was obliged to flee from Vienna and seek a 
friendly shelter in England. Returning to the Austrian 
capital in the year 1851, the veteran Minister made a 
kind of Royal progress to his palace in the Rennweg. 
The Emperor still distinguished him by his favour 
and conferred various honours upon him; but he was 
never again advanced to the helm of State. This waa 
a cause of bitter disappointment to the old diplomatist, 
who preferred before all honours and dignities the 
power of controlling the policy of the Austrian Empire. 
His opportunity, however, had passed, and with new 
times and exigencies had arisen new men. But he 
had trodden the diplomatic stage for a longer period 
than any of his contemporaries. 

Prince Metternich died at Vienna on the 11th June, 
1859, having completed his eighty-aixth year. “He 
was renowned rather than great,” wrote one, in 
summing up his character, “clever rather than wise, 
venerated more for his age than his power, admired 
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‘but not lamented.” His policy in great matters was 
tortuons, and invested with an air of secrecy; his 
abilities were incommensurate with his reputation; 
anc he did not possess in a striking degree the sagacity 
and prescience which belong to the diplomatist or 
statesman of the first rank. There were, however, 
certain dramatic episodes in his career, and amongst 
the most interesting and important of these episodes 
is that which we have delmeated in connection with 
the marriage of Maria Louisa and Napoleon. 


HARLEY 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


MONGST the statesmen and diplomatista who 
shed lustre upon the reign of Queen Anne, 
Robert, Harley, Ear} of Oxford and Mortimer, occupied & 
conspicuous place. Yet his career fornishes another 
example of the instability of human greatness; and 
while he owed his rise in great measure to his own 
abilities, he owed his fall in equally large measure to 
the intrigues of a woman. The ascendancy which the 
notorious Mrs, Masham acquired over the Queen was 
as extraordinary as it was undoubtedly supreme. In 
our times female intrigues have ceased to control in 
any degree public life; but formerly the most eminent 
statesmen were obliged in mattera of high State policy 
to consider whether their measures would be agreeable 
to those favourites of the Sovereign, whose power, if in- 
formal, was real. The scenes which took place in the 
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Queen’s apartments between Anne and her Ministers 
andthe favourite Mrs. Masbam would doubtless form 
a very instructive picture, could they be fully realised 
and set: forth at length. 

That distinguished Minister—a strange compound of 
weakness and talent—Robert Harley, unlike many who 
have risen to eminence in the diplomatic and political 
career, came of a good family. His father was Sir Ed- 
ward Harley, and on both sides his ancestors came over 
with the Conqueror. The future Lord Treasurer was 
born in How Street, Covent Garden, on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1661. He received his education under the 
care of the Rev, Mr. Birch, at Shilton, near Burford, in 
Oxfordshire. Were this school in existence now it 
would need no other advertisement to make it one of 
the most prosperous of educational establishments than 
these facta: that it has produced at the same time a 
Lord High Treasurer, a Lord High Chancellor, a Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pieas, and ten inembeis 
ofthe House of Commons. Such was the record of 
Shilton School in Harley's time. 

At the Revolution of 1688, Sir Edward Harley and 
his son Robert raised a troop of horse at their own ex- 
pense; and after the accession of Wiliam and Mary 
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the subject of our article was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Tregony, in Cornwall. Subsequently he was 
returned for Radnor, and for this borough he continued 
to ait until calledto the House of Lords. In 1690 Mr. 
Harley was chosen by ballot one of the nine members 
of the House of Commons Commissioners of Public 
Accounts, and also one of the arbitrators for uniting the 
two India companies. Four years later the House de- 
puted him to prepare and bring in a Bill “for the fre- 
quent meeting and calling of Parliaments.” The 
measure was brought in and agreed to hy both Houses, 
the Bill differing from most measures introduced into 
Parliament, in being accepted without alteration or 
amendment. It was speedily seen that the member for 
Radnor was one who could impress a sense of his 
talents upon all parties, and in 1701 he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Parliament being 
dissolved the same year, he was again elected Speaker 
by the new one, and he received the honour a third 
time on the meeting of the first Parliament called by 
Queen Anne. A contem| , remarking upon him 
in his capacity of Speaker, observed: ‘No man under- 
stands more the management of the Chair to the ad- 
vantage of his party, nor knows better all the tricks of 
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the House. He is skilled in most things, and very elo- 
quent; is avery useful man, and for that reason is 
well with the Ministry.” 

Harley's rise was now rapid. In April, 1704, he was 
sworn of her Majeety’s Privy Council, and in the fol- 
lowing May he became one of the principal Secretaries 
of State. In the year 1706 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners for the treaty of Union with Seot- 
land, which was successfully negotiated and completed. 

Although a Whig at heart, he was a Tory Minister. 
The political jealousies in his day were of the most, 
rancorous character; but in the year just mentioned— 
1706— Harley gave a grand banquet to the leading 
Whigs in the hope of cementing an alliance. It seems 
that the Duke of Marlborough, who was then at the 
Hague, had received a letter from Godolphin, urging 
him to draw closer to his recent allies the Whigs, and 
Marlborough had replied, “I shall with all my heart 
live friendly with those that have shown so much 
friendship to you and service to the Queen.” The din- 
ner given by Harley took place on the 6th of January. 
There were present, besides Marlborough and Godol- 
phin, Boyle and St. John, Halifax, Sunderland, and 
Cowper. Somers also bad been invited, but had gone 
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to his country house. Cowper, in his private diary, has 
described the scene with much spirit. “After Lord 
Treasurer was gone, who first went, Secretary Harley 
took a glaas and drank to love and friendship and ever- 
lasting union, and wished he had more Tokay to drink 
it in; we had drank two bottles, good, but thick. I 
replied his white Lisbon was best to drink it in, being 
very clear. I suppose he apprehended it, as I observed 
most of the company did, to relate to that humour of 
his, which was never to deal clearly or openly, but al- 
ways with reserve, if not dissimulation, or rather aimu- 
lation, and to love tricks even where not necessary, 
but from an inward satisfaction he took in applauding 
his own cunning.” 

Burns sings that 
~The best laid schemes o' mice an’ men, 
Gang aft a-gley." 5 
And this was to be proved quickly in Harley's case. At 
this time the influence of the Duchess of Marlborough 
over Queen Anne was rapidly waning, and that of Abi- 
gail Hill, now Mrs, Masham, wes rapidly rising. The 
latter claimed cousinship to Mr. Harley, and with that 
stateaman she was in constant and familiar communi- 
cation. The belief was consequently strongly fostered 
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that whatever influence Mrs, Masham might gain over 
her royal mistress would be exerted in pursuance of her 
kinsman’s counsels and in promotion of his power. 
This roused the suspicions of Godolphin and the Marl- 
boroughs. They also began to doubt his political 
hononr and fidelity, and an incident which happened at 
this juncture told badly against Harley, and strength- 
ened the ill-feeling of his enemies. <A clerk 

Gregg, who had been employed by Harley as a spy ii 
Scotland and elsewhere, had entered into a treasonable 
correspondence with M. de Chamillart, the French Se- 
cretary of State. He was accustomed to slip his letters 
into the packets which Marshal Tallard, as a prisoner 
in England, used to send unsealed to the Secretary’s 
office, to be there examined and then forwarded. One 
of these packets, being opened on suspicion in Holland, 
was found to contain the copy of a draft tranamitted by 
Gregg of a letter which it was designed the Queen 
should write in her own hand to the Emperor, request- 
ing him, according to the wish expressed in Parliament, 
to appoint Prince Eugene in Spain. Gregg had been 
able even in the copy to mark those passages first 
written by Harley as Secretary of State, and others 
added by Godolphin as Prime Minister. Gregg was 
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convicted of treason and sentenced to death, Two 
amugglers who had also been in the pay of Harley as 
tidings to the French, and the heavy losses the Eng- 
lish had sustained at sea were set down to their 
treachery. 

Godolphin and Marlborough threatened to resign, 
but Harley, who was regarded with special favour by 
the Queen, protested that he had no other wish than to 
continue honestly the coalition between the moderate 
Tories and the moderate Whigs. On Sunday, the 
8th of February, as the Queen went to preside over 
the Cabinet Council, she was waited upon by Go- 
dolphin and Marlborough, who stated that, as Harley 
was still continued in office, they could not attend 
the Cabinet, nor take any further part as her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Anne suffered them to depart, and went 
on to the Council. When Harley began the business 
of his department, he saw by the faces of bis colleagues 
that there was mischief on foot. No business was 
done. The discontented lords now resolved to ex- 
amine the convicted man Gregg, with the hope of 
involving Harley in a criminal charge. In this, how- 
ever, they failed, Gregg swearing, as he should 
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answer before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
Harley was not privy to his writing to France, 
either directly or indirectly. But party rage con- 
tinued to spread, and in the end Harley was driven 
to resign, the “all-accomplished St. Jobn,” who was 
then Secretary at War, retiring with him. 

In retirement Harley continued to work assiduously, 
though secretly, upon the Queen through Mrs. Ma- 
sham; and ultimately be had his triumph. Anne 
dismissed Sunderland first, and then Godolphin him- 
self. The latter had foolishly addressed the Queen 
in unbecoming language, and this fact enabled her 
the more easily to dismiss the Minister. “The many 
unkind turns I have received from you,” she wrote 
to him, “and especially what you said to me per 
sonally before the lords, make it impossible for me 
to continne you any longer in my service. But I 
will give you a pension of £4,000 a year; and I desire 
that, instead of bringing the staff to me, you will 
break it, which I believe will be easier to ua both.” 
The high office of Treasurer was now placed in com- 
tnission, but the seals of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were given to Harley, who was regarded as being 
virtually Prime Minister. He endeavoured to secure 
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tration, but failed to attach young Robert Walpole, 
who was worth more than half his party, he said. 
Somers, Cowper, and Halifax were also proof against 
Harley’s overtures, although he assnred them that he 
intended “a Whig game at bottom.” 

A very dramatic atteropt to take Harley’s life, made 
in 1711, the year after his preferment, did much to 
make him popular, and establish his position in the 
public favour and also in that of the Queen. It 
appears that there was a French emigrant named the 
Marquis de Gniscard, who was in receipt of an English 
pension of £400 at the same time that he was in 
secret. correspondence with the French Government. 
He had been consulted on several occasions by Go- 
dolphin and Marlborough with respect to their pro- 
jected descent upon Languedoc and Picardy, but his 
counsels were neglected. Enraged at this, and further 
incensed at the reduction of his pension by Harley, 
he resolved upon a signal act of revenge. He wrote 
secret letters to Paris, offering to make his peace, 
and disclosing whatever he knew. These letters were 
fortunately intercepted, and a warrant for high treason 
was issued against Guiscard by Secretary St. John. 
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On the sth of March he was spprehended in St. 
James’s Park, and being conveyed to the Cockpit, and 
hopeless of a pardon, he secured a penknife which he 
observed on a standish in the room. This he secreted 
unperceived by the messengers who watched him. 

Taken next before the Lords of the Council, he was 
confronted with his letters from Paris, and convicted 
by his own handwriting. Being now desperate, he 
desired, it was believed, to kill St. John, who had 
issued the warrant for his arrest; but as St. John sat 
out of his reach, he suddenly stooped down over 
Harley, and with a cry, “J’en veux donc a toi!” drew 
out the penknife and stabbed him in the breast. The 
blade broke in the wound about half an inch from 
the handle, which Guiscard not perceiving redoubled 
the blow. §t. John, seeing the Prime Minister fall, 
cried out, “The villain haa killed Mr. Harley!” and 
drawing his sword, as did alzo the Duke of New- 
castle and some more, they dealt Guiscard several 
wounds. Two lords secured themselves with chairs 
againat the assassin, while two others deemed dia- 
cretion the better part of valour, and fled. Gnuiscard 
was at length secured by being grappled with and 
bronght to the ground. 
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Harley behaved himself with great firmness and 
composure. St. John, in describing his bearing, wrote, 
“1, who have always admired him, never did it so 
much. The suddenness of the blow, the sharpness of 
the wound, the confusion which followed, conld neither 
change his countenance nor alter his voice.” The 
surgeon who examined the wound found that if it 
had been an inch lower it would have touched the 
diaphragm, and if it had been a nail’s breadth deeper 
it must have reached his heart. Harley inquired 
whether the wound was mortal, in order that he 
might know whether to settle his affairs; but he 
exhibited no unusual elation when it was discovered 
that it was not. He took the broken blade out him- 
self, and having wiped it, called for the handle, and 
said, “They belong to me.” His would-be assassin, 
Guiscard, died of his wounds, or rather of gangrene, 
which had resulted therefrom. 

The wound which Harley received brought on a 
fever, and this confined him to the honse for some 
weeks, When the House of Commons was informed 
that he was almost well, and that in a few days he 
would come abroad again, it was resolved to con- 
gratulate him upon his escape and recovery. Ac- 
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cordingly, upon his attending the House on the 26th 
of April, the Speaker, Mr. Bromley, addressed him 
im a flattering speech, in which he prayed “that 
the same Providence that had wonderfully preserved 
him from some unparalleled attempts, and had raised 
him up to be an instrument of great good at a very 
critical juncture when it} waa much wanted, might 
continue still to preserve so invaluable a life for the 
perfecting of what was 20 happily begun, that they 
might owe to his counsels and to his conduct the 
maintenance and firm establishment of our consti- 
tution in Church and State.” Harley made a suitable 
reply to the Speaker’s oration, The news of the 
outrage excited great sympathy, and both Houses 
combined in an address to the Queen, stating their 
concern at “this barbarous and villanous attempt,” 
insisting on the fact that Guiscard was a French 
Papist ; and, in conclusion, urging her Majesty “to 
give such directions as in your great wisdom shall 
seem moet proper for causing Papists to be removed 
from the cities of London and Westminster.” In 
accordance with this prayer, the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation strictly to put in force the laws against the 
Papists; and the two Houses at once passed a Bill 
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making an attempt on the life of a Privy Councillor 
in the execution of his office to be felony without 
benefit of clergy. 

Harley’s star was now in the ascendant, indeed; 
and on the very day that he brought forward a broad 
wheme in financial reform in the House of Commons, 
fortune further favonred him by the death of his only 
possible rival in his party’s favour, the Earl of Roches- 
ter. The elevation of the successful statesman to the 
peerage quickly ensued. On the 24th of May, 1711, 
Harley was created Earl of Oxford, thus reviving an 
ancient and illustrious title, which had been borne by 
twenty earls between the years 1137 and 1702. But 
in order to provide for the contingency of a claimant 
appearing to a title which had but so recently lapsed, 
she second title of Mortimer was also conferred upon 
she statesman. The reasons which induced her Majesty 
0 create Harley a peer were thus stated in a con- 
emporary document published in the Harleian Mis- 
sellany : “Whatever favour may be merited from ao 
jast prince by a man born of an illustrious and very 
incient family, fitted by nature for great things, and 
ay alt eorts of learning qualified for greater ; constantly 
employed in the study of State affairs, and with the 
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greatest praise, and no small danger, exercising variety 
of offices in the Government—so much does our 
well-beloved and very faithful counsellor, Robert 
Harley, deserve at our hands—he who, in three suc- 
cessive Parliaments, was unanimously chosen Speaker ; 
and, at the same time that he filled the chair, waa 
our principal Secretary of State, in nowise unequal 
to either province. Places so seemingly disagreeing 
were easily reconciled by one who knew how, with 
equal weight and address, to moderate and govern 
the minds of men; one who could preserve the rights 
of the people without infringing the prerogative of 
the Crown; and who thoroughly understood how well 
Government could consist with liberty. This double 
task being performed, after some short respite, he 
bore the weight of our exchequer as Chancellor, and 
thereby prevented the further plundering the nation, 
and also provided for the settlng a new trade to the 
South Seas, and (by rescuing public credit) #0 op- 
portunely relieved the languishing condition of the 
Treasury, as to deserve thanks from the Parliament, 
blessings from the citizens, and from us (who never 
separate our own interests from the public) no small 
approbation. Therefore, we decree to the man that 
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ass so eminently deserved of us, and of all our sub- 
jects, those honours which were long since due to 
aim and his family, being induced thereto by our own 
yood pleasure, and the suffrage of all Grest Britain. 
For we take it as an admonition that he should not 
m vain be preserved whom the States of our realm 
aave testified to be obnoxious to the hatred of wicked 
nen, upon account of his most faithful services to us, 
snd whom they have congratulated upon his escape 
from the rage of a flagitious parricide. We gladly 
‘udulge their wishes, that he who is himself learned, 
wd a patron of learning, should happily take hia title 
rom that city where letters do so gloriously flourish.” 
On the 29th of May 1711, Oxford was advanced to 
she further dignity of Lord Treasurer. He was des- 
sined to be the last occupant of that office, the style be- 
aug afterwards changed to that of First Minister of the 
crown, or Prime Minister. Having first taken the 
yaths in the Court of Chancery, he went to fulfil the 
‘ame duty in the Court of Exchequer, when he was ad- 
iressed in the following high-flown language by Lord 
Keeper Harcourt: “My Lord Oxford, the Queen, who 
joes everything with the greatest wisdom, has given a 
proof of it in the honours she has lately conferred on 
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you, which are exactly suited to your deserts and quali- 
fications.” The great rise of Harley led Swift to say: 
“This man has grown by persecutions, turnings-out, 
and stabbing. What waiting and crowding and bow- 
ing there will be at his levés/" Oxford clso received 
the Garter; and at a general court of the South Sea 
Company he was chosen their Governor, as he had been 
their founder and chief regulator. 

But before the year in which he attained his highest « 
honours closed, difficulties arose in connection with the 
treaty for a general peace. The war party carried a 
motion in the Lords against an important clause in the 
treaty, and things began to look serious for the Oxford 
and St. John Ministry. Their friends began to think 
they could not possibly continue in power. Swift wrote 
to a friend that he looked upon them as certainly 
ruined; for Matthew Prior, who ought to know, had 
given up all for gone. Oxford, however, still bore him- 
eelf with bravado ; and one of the foreign representa- 
tives wrote to a French diplomatiat: ‘“ My Lord Trea- 
surer bids me assure you that you may rely, in the most 
positive manner, upon his firmness; that he will write 
to you in eight or ten days, and that you shall cee the 
fall effect of his promises and hie determination.” 
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Oxford created a large number of new peers, to 
strengthen himself in the Upper House; and on 
one occasion a motion having been carried by a 
majority of no more than thirteen, including the 
twelve new peers, Lord Wharton sarcastically asked 
them whether they would vote singly or through 
their foreman ? 

Our army in Flanders not acting with the vigour 
which the country expected, resolutions on the subject 
were brought forward in both Houses. In the Lords, 
Oxford defended himself and the troops by saying that 
though the Duke of Ormond might have refused to 
hazard a general action, yet he could be positive he 
would not decline joining with the allies in a siege, or- 
dera having been sent him for that purpose. Marl- 
borough severely condemned these extraordinary tactics. 
At a later period the Treasurer was pressed to make 
known the intentions of the Government with regard 
to the whole war; and some Lords expressed ther 
apprehensions of a separate peace. “Nothing of that 
nature,” Oxford replied, “was ever designed. Such a 
peace would be so base, 80 knavish, and so villanous a 
thing, that every servant of the Queen must answer 
for it with his head to the nation.” He also gave the 
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assurance, “ The allies know of our proceedings, and 
are satisfied with them.” 

Upon the conclusion of the harassing session of 
1712, St. John was elevated to the peerage; but the 
yank conferred upon him was not eo high a one as 
his friends anticipated. It was known that the states- 
man himeelf desired to revive the extinct Earldom of 
Bolingbroke ; but this would have given him as high 
a title as Harley, and that the Lord Treasnrer could 
not stand. In order to mark his own supremacy in 
the Cabinet, he insisted with the Queen that St. 
John should receive no higher rank than that of 
viscount, and he was sccordingly created Viscount 
Bolingbroke. It was at this time also, still further 
to mark his supremacy, that Harley conferred 
upon himeelf, through the Queen, the Order of the 
Garter. 

‘We may pause here to consider for a moment Oxford 
in another character, and one which does him great 
honour, viz. as the friend of men of letters. He 
resembled Bolingbroke and Somers in this. “With 
men of genius of whatever rank,” says Lord Stanhope, 
“they live not on the footing of chiefs or patrons, but 
on equal terms as friends. All state or ostentation 
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was avoided. Thus, when Harley was created Earl of 
Oxford he would not for some time allow Swift to call 
him by his new title and whenever Swift did so Oxford 
gave a jesting nickname in return. Thus also one 
day at Conrt, when Oxford as Lord Treasurer was in 
State attire, and held the white staff in his hand, he 
walked up through the crowd of courtiers to Swift, 
and asked to be made known to Dr. Parnell, who was 
standing by. “I value myself,” says Swift, “upon 
making the Ministry desire to be acquainted with 
Parnell, and not Parnell with the Ministry.” Indeed, 
there! was perhaps no man of his time more genial, 
more truly at home with men of genius, more 
thoroughly enjoying their converse and desirous of 
their friendship, than this the last of the Lord 
Treasurers of England. They were not ungrateful, 
and through their means it has happened that while 
Harley is but little to be valued or honoured as a 
statesman, he shines in history with a lustre not his 
own. Certainly if he showed favour to the Muses, 
the debt has been most amply repaid.” 

‘We may quote, as one example of the truth of the 
last. observation, the lines in which Pope (in a dedi- 
eatory epistle to Parnell’s poems) thus refers to Lord 
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Orford, after his imprisonment in the Tower, and his 
subsequent retreat into the country: 
In vain to deserts thy retreat is made; 
The Muse attends thee to thy silent shade; 
*Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acta, and dignify disgrace. 
‘When Interest calls off all her snesking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain; 
She waits, or to the scaffold, or the call, 
‘When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 
Ev'n now she shades thy evening walk with bays , 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise) ; * 
Ewn now, observant of the parting rey, 
Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day ; 
th Fortune's cloud one truly great can seo 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he.” 


When the peace of Utrecht had been signed the 
attention of Englishmen was centred in the question 
of the succession to the Crown. Orford, though ap- 
pealed to again and again for being dilatory in this 
question, still hesitated to move definitely. He gave 
contradictory advice to the Jacobites, and both Marshal 
Berwick and the Pretender were at length driven to 
the conclusion that the Treasurer's view was chiefly 
his own maintenance in power, and that he had no 
serious intention of assisting them. Nobody could 
tell precisely what his views were, though many be- 
lieved him to be st heart in favour of the house of 
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Hanover. Bolingbroke, on the contrary, let no op- 
portunity be lost of showing that he was an ardent 
friend of the Jacobites, so that there were two parties 
in the Mimistry—one decided, and the other unde- 
cided. Oxford was in favour of saying smooth things 
in order to get matters over quietly in any great 
crisis; so he himself remarked, “If the company 
should say Harrow-on-the-Hill or Maidenhead were 
the nearest way to Windsor, I would go with them 
and never dispute it, if that would give content, and 
I might not be forced to ewear it was so.” Yet Boling- 
broke and others complained of his reticence and want 
of confidence; they could get nothing satisfactory out 
of him at the most important moments, 

Upon occasion, Oxford could play ebsolutely two 
parts, as in the case of a pamphlet written by Swift, 
and entitled “The Pubhe Spirit of the Whigs.” 
Though this pamphlet was anonymous, it was well 
known to be Swift’s; but the writer, screening him~ 
self, allowed the printer and publisher to be made 
his victims. The House of Lords, in condemning the 
pamphlet, regarded it as a bitter and insulting attack 
upon the whole Scotch nation in treating of the 
Union. The Lord Treasurer protested he knew nothing 
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of the pamphlet, exclaimed against the malicious in- 
sinuations contained in it, and readily joined in an 
order for committing the publisher and printer to the 
custody of the Black Rod. But at the very time he 
professed this ignorance of the author of the pamphlet, 
Oxford wrote a letter to Swift, in a feigned hand, 
expressing his sympathy, and enclosing a bill for £100. 
“T have heard,” he said, “that some honest men who 
are very innocent are under trouble touching a printed 
pamphlet. A friend of mine, an obscure person, but 
charitable, puta the enclosed bill in your hands ¥o 
answer such exigencies as their case may immediatel 
require. And I find he will do more, this being only 
for the present.” The Scotch lords made strong efforts 
to get at the writer of the pamphlet, whom they knew 
to be Swift; but owing to the artifices of Oxford 
nothing came of the matter, and the storm blew over. 
But by the middle of the year 1714 it became 
obvious that Oxford was tottering to his fall. Com- 
plaints were rising against him on all hands, and the 
breach between himself and Bolingbroke had grown 
too wide to be bridged over. Swift endeavoured to 
reconcile the two friends, and induced them to meet 
at Lady Masham’s, when he vainly counselled union. 
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As his remonstzances were upayailing, and unwilling 
to side against either of his patrons, he decided to 
cease his counsels, and to leave town. “Bolingbroke 
thought Swift in the right. The latter went into 
Berkshire, and on his departure the fate of Oxford 
was practically sealed. 

At this time, moreover, Lady Masham, whose hus- 
band had been made a peer by Harley, turned against 
her patron. She was still the chief favourite at Court, 
and had become the close friend of Bolingbroke and the 
Jacobites, She went so far as to say to Oxford to his 
face, “You never did the Queen any service, nor are 
you capable of doing her any.” After such language it 
is extraordinary that Oxford should have bowed his 
neck to the yoke so far as to go and sup with the woman 
who had insulted him. Oxford now wrote a letter to 
the Queen, containing 2 detail of the public trans- 
actions, in the course of which he endeavoured to justify 
his own conduct, and expose the turbulent and am- 
hbitious spirit of his brilliant rival, Bolingbroke. One 
passage in this letter reads as follows: “ After the ses- 
sion of 1712 was ended, the Queen, as she had promised, 
ordered a warrant for Mr. Secretary St. John to be a 
viscount; this happened to put him in the utmost rage 
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against the Treasurer andgLady and without 
sparing the greatest. It did avail vety little to tell 
him how much he had got in place; for had he been 
created with the other lords it would have fallen to his 
share to have come next after Lord / Trevor ; but the 
Treasurer, with great patience, bore! all the storm, of 
which Lord Masham was often a ‘itness of the out- 
rageous speeches; and Mr. Moore very lately told the 
Treasurer that Lord Bolingbroke: said very lately to him 
that he owed him a revenge up @"that head. This dis- 
content continued, until there happened an opportugity 
of sending him to France, of which there was not mach 
occasion ; but it was hoped that thia would have put 
him in good humour, vch it did, until in October 
1712 there were Knig'b¢ of the Garter made. This 
created a new disturbancé, which is too well remembered, 
and breaks out now very often in ontrageous expressions 
publicly against all then made.” 

Bolingbroke retorted, charging the Treasurer with 
having invited the Duke of Marlhorongh to return from 
his voluntary exile, and maintained a private corres- 
pondence with the house of Hanover; and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury likewise complained of his having presumed 
to send orders to him in Ireland without the privity of 
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her Majesty and the Council. But Lady Masham was 
his most powerful foe; and on the 27th of July a very 
acrimonious dialogue occurred between that lady, the 
Chancellor, and Oxford, in the Queen’s presence. The 
Treasurer affirmed that he had been wronged and abused 
by lies and misrepresentations ; but he threatened ven- 
geance, declaring he would leave some people as low as 
he had found them when they had first attracted his 
notice. The Queen detailed some of the grounds of 
her own displeasure with Oxford—his close confidant, 
Lewis, being obliged to admit the truth of some of them 
—and the altercation lasted till two o'clock in the 
morning. 

The scene closed with the dismissal of Oxford by her 
Majesty. She resumed the white staff, and the victory 
remained with Lady Masham and Bolingbroke. Lewis, 
writing to Swift upon the fall of his patron, said: “The 
Queen has told all the Lords the reasons of her parting 
with him (Oxford)—viz. that he neglected all business ; 
that he was very seldom to be understood; that, when 
he did explain himself, she could not believe in the 
truth of what he said; that he never came to her at 
the time she appointed; that he often came drunk; 
lastly, to crown all, that he behaved himself towards her 
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with bad manners, indecency, and disrespect—pudet 
hae opprobia nobis, &. I am distracted with the 
thoughts of this, and the pride of the conqueror.” The 
fall was moat complete, and we must suppose, with Lord 
Keeper Harcourt, that the Queen did everything “ with 
the highest wisdom,” and was as judicious in unmaking 
the Earl as she was originally in making him. It is a 
curious commentary upon these high State affaira to 
find it stated that the last straw which broke the 
Treasurer's back was his refusal to give lady Masham a 
good round sum as part of the plunder made from 4 
contract. 

A still more serious trial was in store for the fallen 
statesman. The House of Commons resolved early in 
June 1715 to impeach him of high treason, and of high 
crimes and misdemeanoura. On the 9th of July Lord 
Coningsby, followed by a great part of the Lower House, 
brought up to the Bar of the Lords sixteen articles of 
impeachment against the Earl, to which six others were 
afterwards added. The first fifteen referred to the 
peace of Utrecht, and the sixteenth to the creation of 
peers. A debate ensued whether any of the articles 
amounted to high treason, and it was proposed to con~ 
sult the judges; but a motion to that effect was lost 
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by eighty-four to fifty-two. When it was next proposed 
to commit Oxford to the Tower, the Earl rose and ad- 
dressed the House in a short speech, protesting his inno- 
cence, and pleading privilege in that he had only obeyed 
the positive orders of the Queen. “My lords,” he 
urged, “if Ministers of State, acting by the immediate 
commands of their Sovereign, are afterwards to be made 
accountable for their proceedings, it may, one day or 
other, be the case with all the members of this august 
assembly. I am now to take my leave of your lord- 
ships and of this honourable House, perhaps fot ever. 
I shall lay down my life with pleasure in a cause favoured 
by my late dear royal mistress; and, when I consider 
that I am to be judged by the justice, honour, and vir- 
tue of my peers, I shall acquiesce, and retire with great 
content. And, my lords, God’s will be done!” His 
lordship was committed to the Tower, though, owing to 
indisposition, the order was not carried into effect for a 
few days. 

Oxford lay in the Tower till the 24th of June, when 
he was brought to Westminster Hall, where the Peers 
had assembled for his trial, and where the King, the 
Royal Family, and the foreign Ministers were seated 
around as spectators. The Earl stood bareheaded at 
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the bar, with the fatal axe before him. When the pro- 
ceedings had progressed for some time, their lordships 
adjourned to their own House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Lord Harcourt’s motion that the House should 
receive no evidence on the charges for misdemeanours 
until after the charges of high treason were determined, 
it being generally conceded by the Privy Council that 
there was not sufficient evidence to convict Lord Oxford 
of the greater crime. The motion was opposed by 
Sunderland and other leaders; but as it was supported 
by the whole body of the Tories, and by the influence 
of the late Whig Premier, it was carried by a majority 
of eighty-eight against fifty-six. The House of Com- 
mone regarded this motion as an infringement of their 
privileges, and refused to comply with it, The quarrel ¢ 
which now ensued between the two Houses exactly 
suited Oxford and his friends. 

The Lords appointed the lat of July for the trial; 
but the exasperated Commons would not go on with 
the prosecution under the terms imposed by the Upper 
House. The result was that when the Lords assembled 
in Westminster Hall no prosecutor appeared; and the 
noble judges, after waiting a quarter of an hour, re- 
tumed to their own Honse. It was there proposed that 
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of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, he should be acquitted ; 
and this motion was carried—a sentence which was 
warmly cheered by the multitude outside. “The 
acclamations,” wrote Erasmus Lewis to Swift, “were 
as great as upon any occasion; and our friend, who 
seems more formed for adversity than prosperity, has at 
present many more friends than ever he had before in 
any part of his life. I believe he will not have the 
fewer from a message he received this morning from 
the King, by my Lord Chamberlain, to forbid him the 
Court.” 

The attitude of the Marlboroughs during this me- 
morable trial was singular and worthy of note. The 
Duke secretly desired the acquittal of Oxford, and 
working for that end—his conduct being sharpened 
by the knowledge that the impeached Earl had ob- 
tained possession of a letter signed by the Duke before 
the death of Queen Anne, in favour of the Pretender, 
which letter Oxford threatened to publish if driven to 
extremity. But whether this letter was in existence 
or not, Marlborough had certainly communications 
with the exiled family. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had an inveterate hatred of Oxford, and was de- 
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termined, if it could possibly be accomplished, to 
secure his conviction; and the Duke being, as was 
well known, under petticoat government, his Grace 
had a very difficult part to play. When the Earl was 
acquitted, the Duchess was almost distracted’ with rage 
that she was unable to obtain her revenge. 

An important fact in connection with Oxford was 
established by a letter amongst the Stuart papers. It 
seems that, stung with indignation at the harsh treat- 
ment he had received from the house of Hanover, he 
wrote from the Tower to the Pretender offering his 
services, and giving his advice on the management of 
Jacobite affairs. 

Lord Oxford lived for barely seven years after his 
acquittal by the Lords. He died on the 21st of May 
1724, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. It is im- 
possible not to give him the highest praise as a liberal 
patron of literature and the arts. He was the greatest 
collector in his time of all curious books in print and 
manuscript, especially those concerning the history of 
Great Britian. These were preserved and considerably 
augmented by his son, the second earl, and were 
afterwards purchased for the British Museum. His 
printed books, however, were most unfortunately 
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dispersed. The earl was likewise a man of letters 
and taste himself, and under this character Swift 
addressed to him a proposal for correcting, improving, 
and ascertaining the English tongue. In 1710 his 
lordship wrote An Essay wpon Public Credit, which 
was inserted in “Somers’ Tracts;” and there are two 
other works said to have been written by him, and 
entitled An Zesay wpon Loans, and A Vindication of 
the Rights of the Commons of England. Several of 
his letters are preserved among the Harleian MSS., 
and certain amusing verses of his were included in 
the correspondence between Swift and his friends. 
Probably the best characterisation of the Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer is to be found in the pages of 
Coxe. “Oxford,” observes this interesting writer, 
‘‘was unimpeachable in his private character, never 
offending against morality either in conversation or 
action, a tender husband, and a good father; highly 
disinterested and generous. He prided himself on 
his high descent, was stiff and formal in his de- 
portment, and forbidding in his manner. He was 
learned and pedantic; embarrassed and inelegant both 
im speaking and writing. He was equally an enemy 
to pleasnre and business; extremely dilatory and fond 
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of procrastination ; timid in public affairs, yet intrepid 
when his own person was concerned ; jealous of power, 
indefatigable in promoting the petty intrigues of the 
Court, but negligent in things of importance; a Whig 
in his heart, and a Tory from ambition ; too ready for 
temporary convenience to adopt measures he disap- 
proved, yet unwilling wholly to sacrifice his real 
sentiments to interest or party; affecting the moat 
profound secrecy in all political transactions, and 
mysterious in the most, trifling occurrences. Hé' was 
liberal in making promises, yet breaking them without 
scruple, a defect which arose more from facility of 
temper than from design. He corresponded at the 
same time with the dethroned family and the house 
of Hanover, and was therefore neither trusted nor 
respected by either party. The only point in which 
he and his colleague Bolingbroke agreed was the love 
of literature and the patronage of learned men, which 
rendered their administration illustrious.” 

The cardinal sin of Harley as a politician was un- 
doubtedly vacillation. A man had better make 
mistakes in being bold and original than attempt to 
trim his sails in times of great crises. At one time 
this statesman was powerful beyond even the manner 
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of Prime Ministers, but he lost his position through 
weakness and irresolution. 

He was not great in the higher sense of stateaman- 
ship, because such greatness is incompatible with an 
effort to sway both leading parties in the State by 
pleasing them. He had neither the audacity nor the 
ability of Bolingbroke, but with more caution he 
might have circumvented that able, yet reckless, 
statesman. Lacking this caution—upon the possession 
of which he nevertheless prided himself—he fell before 
his enemies. And so the last of the long line of Lord 
Treasurers of England came to be disgraced at the 
Court which he had long ruled, and to be put upon 
his trial for high treason before his peers, many of 
whom owed their very elevation to his favour. 
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Fo the originality of his conceptions, Cardinal 
Alberoni has not inaptly been compared with 
Ximenes and Richelieu; but he differed in one im- 
portant respect from those great diplomatists: he was 
unfortunate in the agents through whom and by whom 
he worked, and consequently his most ambitious 
schemes failed to come to fruition. But there are few 
characters in European history more deeply interesting 
or worthy of study than this wily and sombre Spanish 
statesman, and prince of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Tn the earlier part of the eighteenth century the Con- 
tinent rang with his name; and there was many a 
sovereign perplexed by the anxious question aa to what 
move he might be expected to make next on the com- 
plex chessboard of the nations. 

Julius Alberoni, who had the obecurest origin, was 
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born in the city of Placentia, on the 80th of March, 
1664, or, according to some authorities, on the 5th of 
May of the same year. His father was a common 
gardener. Even asa boy, it was noticed that he would 
adopt any measures, however o ectionable, to accom- 
plish his ends. He attracted th attention of a parish 
Priest, who taught him to read aad write, and instructed 
him in the Latin tongue. Subsequently, through the 
influence of some Barnabite friars, he was appointed 
ringer of bells to the cathedral. Resolving to become 
an eoclesiastic, the fatare cardinal found difficulties in 
the way, for his life hitherto had not been quite im- 
maculate; but these only stimulated bim the more, 
and in the end he trinmphed. From this he progressed 
rapidly to the dignity of a canon. 

It frequently happens that those persons who attain 
to high positions receive their first impetus from 
totally unforeseen and the moat unlikely circumstances. 
It was 90 in the case of Alberoni. At the beginning 
of last century a war had broken out in Europe, which 
involved a great number of the continental States. 
The banks of the Po witnessed the earliest. meeting of 
the rival farces, and the Duke de Vendéme was in com- 
mand of the army of France. The Duke's secretary 
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was one M. Campistron; and this unlucky Frenchman 
had the misfortune to be robbed and stripped of hia 
money and clothes by some ruffians, near the village 
in which Alberoni officiated. The ecclesiastic, hearing 
of the circumstance, took Campistron into his house, 
furnished him with clothes, and also gave him as much 
money as he could spare to help him on his way. 
This was the very best investment which Alberoni 
could have made, though he had little idea of it at 
the time. Campistron, grateful for the service which 
had been rendered him in his need, and strongly im- 
pressed in his benefactor’s favour, both personally and 
intellectually, conveyed him to head-quarters, and in- 
troduced him to M. de Vendéme. Lonis XIV.’s 
commander took kindly to Alberon1, and saw that he 
could be of considerable service to the French army. 
hs first commission, however, was such a one asa 
patriot of any country would scarcely care to undertake, 
though there is never any saying what an intriguing 
Spaniard might or might not do. Our hero, at any 
rate, was first employed in the not very elevating office 
of discovering where his own countrymen had con- 
cealed their grain, with the object of revealing these 
stores to the French. After this we are not sur 
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prised to learn that Alberoni found it alike prudent 
and convenient to depart from the scene of his heroic 
investigations. But having once obtained the ear of 
Marshal Vendéme, he was not the man to lose his 
advantages. He had a persuasive tongue, and was by 
no means deficient in ideas which would be likely to 
commend themselves to a man of the Duke de 
‘Vendéme’s character. Accordingly, he had not enjoyed 
the patronage of the French commander long before 
he unfolded to him a proposition of some novelty and: 
boldness. He suggested that the daughter of his 
(Alberoni’s) sovereign, the Duke of Parma—for his 
parish was in the Duke’s territories—should be united 
in marriage to the King of Spain. The proposal was 
favourably entertained ; and the Princess was demanded 
in marriage by Philip V.,the Spanish monarch. The 
Duke of Parma, of course, made no objection to so 
great and powerful an alliance for his daughter, and 
the arrangements for the union were completed. But 
the old proverb says, “There’s many 2a slip ‘twixt the 
cup and the lip;” and there was even now some danger 
of the miscarriage of Alberoni’s project. Just as the 
Princess was about to set out for her new country, the 
Spanish Ministers heard that she was of a hanghty and 
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domineering temper, and that she would be a very 
difficult, subject to control. Royal marriages being 
sometimes merely formal matters, they prevailed upon 
the King to write to the Duke of Parma, requesting 
him to give another of his daughters to Philip, a 
princess who should be better tempered. 

Now Alberoni saw at a glance that, for the further- 
ance of his ambitious echemes, there was all the 
difference in the world between a queen who bad been 
negotiated for Spain by himself, and one with whom he 
had had no relations, and one who consequently owed 
him nothing. Alarmed for the safety of hia plan, he 
took bold and instant action. The messenger who had 
been sent by the King of Spain to the Court of 
Parma, he caused to be arrested when one day's 
journey from that city; and he gave him the option 
of either delaying his journey to Parma for a day, or 
of being asgassinated. The messenger, who was in- 
clined to invoke a plague on both the houses of Spain 
and Parma, not unnaturally took that view of the 
situation which accorded with his personal safety, and 
decided to save his head. The result was that the 
Princess originally intended for Philip, and recom- 
mended by Alberoni, set out for Spain. 
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In the Court at Madrid the most bitter of the 
opponents of the King’s marriage wna the Princess 
d@’Ursini, who had acquired great influence over Philip. 
This voluptuous woman was of French birth, her 
name being La Tremonille. While very young 
she had been married to Talleyrand, Prince de 
Chalais. She was early left a widow, and her sub- 
sequent experiences were anything save of a virtuous 
character. Yet this bold designing woman at one 
time indulged the hope of becoming the King’s con- 
sort herself! Finding, however, that the marriage 
with the Princess of Parma was resolved upon, she 
determined at once to assert her power over her new 
mistress. But her fall was decisive and complete. A 
contemporary historian furnishes the following descrip- 
tion of thie extraordinary scene: “d’Ursini, whose 
bosom throbbed with the most eager and joyful expecta- 
tions, went to Kadraque, a village where the Queen was 
expected to pass the night. She had put on a full 
dress of ceremony, and promised herself a most delight- 
fal evening. It was dark, and the Queen was not 
arrived. The weather was intensely cold. She ordered 
a good fire to be made in the best room in the inn, and 
sat down to supper. Scarcely had she sat down when 
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the arrival of the Queen was announced. She went 
downstairs to meet her, and followed her to the apart- 
ment prepared for her. The Queen treated her with 
marked coolness and indifference. D’Ursini, accus- 
tomed to a tone of authority with the late consort of 
Philip, was not a little surprised; but, ascribing her 
behaviour to her ignorance of the rank she occupied in 
the monarchy, resolved to let her know who she was 
and accordingly began to animadvert on her slow mode 
of travelling, and the late hour at which she had 
arrived. The Queen angrily replied that such language 
did not become a subject. D’Ursini, nowise dismayed, 
continued her censures, applying them next to the 
Queen’s dress. The Queen ordered her to quit the 
room; on her offering to remonstrate, she called aloud 
for the officer in waiting, and ordered him to get ready 
a coach and six, and not quit d@’Ursini antil she had 
reached the French frontier. D’Ursini would have 
disobeyed, declaring that nothing but an order from the 
King himself would oblige her. The officer then 
showed her the King’s order, which had been secretly 
given to him, to execute whatever the Queen com- 
manded, without exception or reserve.” 

Philip was not such a fool as he looked, nor as he 
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appeared in character to some who thought they read 
him. He had laid the train for the disgrace and 
banishment of d’Ursini, anxious to get rid of her, and to 
shake off her influence. The whole thing was arranged 
with the Queen, to whom he wrote, “ Be sure you do not 
miss your blow; give her but an hour, and you are her 
alave!” Without any apparent concert between the 
King and his bride, the end was successfully achieved. 
When the fallen woman arrived at St. Jean de Luz, 
where she was set at liberty, she thus appealed by letter 
to her old friend Madame de Maintenon : “I am heré in 
a small house, the ocean before me, sometimes calm, 
sometimes agitated—it is an image of what passes in 
courts. You know what hes happened to me; I shall 
not implore in vain your generous compassion.” But 
the Maintenon did not see it, and failed to reply in 
that warm way which friendship would seem to indicate. 
Besides, d’Ursini had incurred the displeasure of the 
Court of Versailles on a variety of grounds, and her 
reception in France was very frigid in tone. She 
afterwards attached herself to the Court of the Pre- 
tender in Rome, and in the Eternal City she died. 
Alberoni went out to Pampeluna to meet the Queen, 
but his reception was such as to have chilled most men. 
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“lL have heard,” said her Majesty, “that you are an 
egregious rascal.” The diplomatist did not deny the 
soft impeachment ; he knew his réle. He simply bowed, 
but afterwards managed to flatter and conciliste the 
plain-spoken Queen. In course of time he came to 
exercise great influence over her. Being alone in a 
strange land—for the ladies who had accompanied her 
had returned to Parma—she was driven for council to 
the wily ecclesiastic, He, of course, knew how to make 
the most of his position; and it seemed but the most 
natural thing in the world when he became Prime 

But there was a still greater height to which Alberoni 
aspired, for so he regarded it, and that was the cardi- 
nalate. Though he knew the difficulties in his way, he 
worked for this most assiduously. There were passages 
in his career which he could not look back upon with 
complacency, and there was also his obscure origin to 
trouble him. If he could only obtain a cardinal’s hat, 
he reazoned, nothing more would be heard of these 
unpleagant things. He had read the great lesson of the 
world in all ages, that nothing succeeds like success, 
while there is nothing so damaging as failure. In 
addition to other adverse forces working against him, 
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he knew that the Pope viewed with the greatest dis- 
taste the possible necessity for his elevation to the 
College of Cardinals. But it says much for the indo-~ 
taitable energy of the man, that he allowed nothing to 
divert him from his great object, or to discourage him 
in its pursuit. Events fortunately disposed themselves 
in his favour, as they had done on previous occasions. 
Turkey having made war against Italy, the Pope im- 
plored succour from Spain. Some members of the 
Spanish Cabinet opposed this request, but Alberoni 
supported it with fervour; and ultimately six ships 
were despatched for the protection of Italy. In other 
matters in dispute between the Vatican and the Court 
of Spain itself, Alberoni gave way.to the Pope, thus 
forging additional links in the chain which should bind 
Rome in gratitude to himself. Moreover, the Papal 
Nancio at Madrid seconded the King and Queen in 
extolling the services of Alberoni, and at length the 
resolution of the Pope was broken down. The schem- 
ing Spaniard obtained his red hat. 

Upon the death of the French king, Louis XIV., 
eurions complications arose. The Duke of Orleans 
became Regent, and the throne was occupied by an 
infant. In the event of his death there might be two 
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proximity of blood in his favour. Although the powers 
of Europe bad extracted a promise from Philip that he 
would make no claim at any time to the crown of 
France, the latter now protested against the Duke of 
Orleans being preferred as Regent before himself. The | 
Duke was aware of this, and contemplated an alliance 
with England, while foolishly coguetting at the same 
time with the Pretender. British Ministers were not 
only disquieted by the plots of the Jacobites, but by 
the naval preparations in the ports of Spain, made by 
the King and Alberoni. The lukewarmness of the 
French Regent drove England into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Emperor of Germany. The 
Duke of Orleans, being convinced at last that the family 
of Hanover was securely seated upon the throne of 
England, concluded a treaty with her in 1717, to which 
the States-General became parties. Thus was consti- 
tuted the Triple Alliance. The King of England was 
guaranteed against the Pretender, and the possible 
claims of the Duke of Orleans were sanctioned in 
return. Holland was a concurring party to the treaty. 

Such was the condition of European politics when 
Alberoni began to conceive his grand schemes of aggres- 
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sion. He had at his command what was then con- 
sidered to be a large army, consisting of twenty-two 
thousand horse and eighty thousand infantry. The 
navy was exceedingly weak; but Alberoni did all he 
could to revive it, and mustered sixty ships of the line, 
thirty frigates, and twenty galleys. Altogether these 
armaments were formidable, considering that in the 
year 1723 the entire population of Spain was only 
seven millions six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
souls. Financially, the State was at one period in a 
ruinous condition, as it has since frequently seen; and 
on the accession of Philip the annual income was under 
half a million sterling. Alberoni formed large projects 
for increasing the wealth and commerce of Spain: “ He 
meditated the increase of the trade carried on between 
Acapulco and China, and the eastern regions of Asia, 
through the intervention of the Philippine Islands. 
Thus Spanish America would become a chain to bind 
together the Western and ancient worlds, in an inter- 
course of industry and exchange of richee. The com- 
merce by Acapulco was confined to an annual ship, or 
at most a few veseele. In coming from the Philippines, 
the ship cannot stretch across by a direct course, but 
must proceed considerably northwards, in order to fall 
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in with the westerly winds that are to blow it over; s0 
that, from the time it leaves the islands, it does not 
see land till it reaches the coast of California; and 
here there is no harbour which it can put into. 
Alberoni wished to have a diligent survey made of the 
Californian shores, in hopes of finding such a harbour. 
Nor did he stop here. He was apxious to have the 
immense unexplored tracts that stretch north and 
north-east admitted toa share of this Eastern traffic, 
Their rade produce was to be exchanged for the more 
fashioned and elegant productions of the East.” Such 
were some of the schemes which Alberoni formed for 
the commercial benefit of Spain. He also suggested 
many reforms and extensions of trade at home, which 
proved that, while his mind was bent on personal 
aggrandisement, he yet saw the great power which 
commercial prosperity conferred upon a nation. 

Some of his financial and commercial schemes led to 
great disturbances in Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, and 
other places; but these he quelled with a firm hand 
by the aid of the military. Meanwhile the prepara- 
tions for his formidable expedition were pushed for- 
ward, and a fleet, consisting of twelve ships of the line 
and a hundred transports, sailed from Barcelona. The 
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squadron was commanded by the Marquis de Mari, 
and the Marquis de Léide was general of the forces. 
The Emperor of Germany, being st war with the 
Turks, had withdrawn most of his troops from Italy. 
Naples was the destination of some of the Spanish 
troops, and a good deal of predatory warfare was carried 
on in that State. But the expedition proper landed 
upon the island of Sardinie, and in the cour of a 
month the whole island was in possession of the 
Spaniarde. It has been remarked, in connection with 
this expedition, that nothing could exceed the facility 
of the conquest but the insignificance of the object 
gained. Alberoni had startled the whole of Europe by 
his preparations, and yet apparently he had no definite 
object in view which warranted such a display. His 
conduct on this occasion would seem to have lacked 
reason most conspicuously. There was the trouble of 
the King’s illness at home, when the Cardinal entered 
apon his quixotic enterprise; while the descent into 
Italy embittered still more against Alberoni his old 
enemy, the Pope. His whole policy appears to have 
been extremely short-sighted. But when the Pope 
“talked of strong measures against Alberoni, of re- 
calling his Nuncio from Madrid, Cardinal Aquaviva, 
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the Spanish Minister, would terrify him on the other 
side by threatening him with an entire rupture with 
his Court, assuring him that no future Nuncio would 
be received in Spain. The Pope, in the agony of his 
embarrassment, burst into tears on one occasion, and 
declared he had certainly damned himself when he had 
created Alberoni a cardinal. Cardinal Giudice, who 
happened to be present, dryly said he would be happy 
to attend his Holiness anywhere but to hell.” 

The Pope, bitterly hating Alberoni as he did, per- 
ceived also the necessity for dissembling his feelings. 
But, relying on the canons of the Church, he did ven- 
ture to refuse the Spanish Minister the archbishopric 
of Seville, then vacant; whereupon Alberoni flew into 
a terrible rage, and swore that the Pope, the Emperor, 
and even the King and Queen of Spain, shonld answer 
for it before God. 

For the purpose of fostering his plans against Italy, 
the diplomatist now fomented discord between Turkey 
and Germany, in the hope that the latter would still 
be drawn off from her Italian enterprises. This led to 
80 much indignation amongst the Roman populace, 
that the person of Cardinal Aquaviva, the Spanish re- 
presentative at the Vatican, was in great danger. An 
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attempt was made by England to secure peace in the 
south of Europe, but Alberoni was completely given 
over to his ambitious projects. He incited the Czar 
and the King of Sweden tp go to war with England; 
then, garrisoning Sardinia, his useless capture, he pre- 
pared a second expedition, He took soldiers wherever 
he could find them, including the most desperate 
bands of brigands, and he raised money in the best 
way he could. The people to a considerable extent 
reaponded to his dreams of conquest, and ultimately an 
imposing force was lected. Early in 1718, fifteen 


thousand foot and fo d horse were encamped 
on the plains of V#.; ready to march to Barcelona, for 
the purpose of embarking. 


By way of reply to these preparations, the famous 
Quadruple Alliance was formed. In the first instance, 
the treaty was only signed by England and France, 
who saw that some decisive measures must be taken to 
insure the peace of Europe. The Emperor of Germany 
followed, and then the Duke of Savoy, who had held 
aloof as long as he could, seeing that the treaty was 
not so favourable to himself as he could have wished. 
Spain was invited to join in the treaty; but although 
ehe had more to gain from it, perhaps, than the other 
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Powers, for a long time she resolutely declined to do 
so. France and England brought all their influence to 
bear upon the Spanish Court, but in vain. Our envoy 
extraordinary, Colonel Stanhope, set ont for Madrid, to 
exercise his powers of persuasion ; but, long before his 
arrival, the Spanish fleet. had sailed from Barcelona. 
Much speculation was indulged in as to the desti- 
nation of Alberoni’s second expedition, and ultimately 
it was found to be Sicily. There were in it twenty- 
seven shipa of the line and three hundred and forty 
transports, carrying an army of thirty thousand men. 
There was also an immenee train of artillery, with 
quantities of ammunition, and abundance of every 
implement of war. When the expedition appeared 
off Sicily on the Ist of July, 1718, and a disem- 
barkation took place four leagues from Palermo, the 
Sicilians were overwhelmed with astonishment. The 
King ordered his ambassadors at all the Courts of 
Europe to make the strongest representations against, 
this unexpected attack, which he described as contrary 
to all the usages of civilised nations. But these 
usages have ever been vaguely defined; and kings 
and statesmen have had no difficulty in riding rough- 
shod over them when they deemed it necessary. The 
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King of & seily’s alarm was very natural, for he had but 
= ‘ena a and miserable army. “But the uniform 
ver to his representations waa that, the arrange- 
ents of the Quadruple Alliance having been deemed 
necessary to the continuance of this peace, he had 
nothing to do but immediately to accede to them. So 
that this wily politician, after all his shiftings and 
waverings, found himself where he was at the be- 
ginning. Apprehensive of losing Sicily, and getting 
nothing for it, he notified his accession, and directed 
the governors of his towns in Sicily to receive the 
imperial forces.” The Emperor of Germany now 
conelnded peace with Turkey, and once more had his 
troops free for the war in Italy. The Spanish troops 
went forward with the conquest and occnpation of 
Sicily; but while they were engaged in besieging 
Messina, the last of the towns to give way, the 
English fleet, under the command of Sir George 
Byng, came up with the Spanish fleet off the Faro. 
An engagement ensued, which resulted in the English 
fleet gaining a decisive victory. 
While these events were in progress, Colonel Stan- 
hope arrived in Madrid to prosecute his mission. “He 
found the Cardinal arrogant; but he was not without 
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hopes, at first, of bringing him to a reasonable dis- 
position, when an express arrived from Cardinal 
Aquaviva, with the intelligence of the landing of the 
Spaniards in Sicily, and their triumphant progress 
from Palermo to Messina.” Alberoni was now nearly 
beside himself with joy. He imagined the speedy 
realization of all his hopes, with the expulsion of the 
Germans from Italy. Under the influence of his 
excited feelings, his demands to Colonel Stanhope 
assumed extravagant proportions. He claimed for 
Spain the absolute sovereignty of Sicily and Sardinia ; 
the children of the Queen were to assume possession, 
without any conditions whatsoever, of Parma, Placentia, 
and Tuscany. The German Emperor was to recall 
his troops, and the British fleet was to retum to 
England. This programme, of course, considerably 
astonished Stanhope. 

Alberoni waa a man of very violent temper; and it 
is stated that, when Colonel Stanhope showed bim a 
list of the ships which Great Britain had sent against 
him in case he should persist in disturbing the peace 
of Europe, the Cardinal snatched the paper out of the 
envoy’s hands, and threw it on the ground in a great 
passion. According to one writer, indeed, he tore it 

22 
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into a thousand fragments; but Colonel Stanhope, 
nothing abashed, went on coolly with the thread of 
his conversation, which may be found reported in the 
continuation of Rapin’s history. a 
Gathering from the attitude of the Spanish Minister 
that he was in nowise inclined for peace, Stanhope 
departed from Madrid, leaving a note behind him to 
the effect that if the King of Spain did not accept 
the treaty of Quadruple Alliance in three months, the 
allies would declare war against him, and that any 
attempted hostility during that time would be opposed 
by force of arms. While the defeat of his fleet must 
have diecomposed the Cardinal, he carefully suppressed 
all knowledge of this; and he even had it proclaimed 
by beat of drum throughont Spain that no one should 
presume to speak of the discomfiture of the fleet. He 
pretended himself to be perfectly tranquil under every 
blow of adverse fortune; but, as has been well ob- 
served, “that which at one time was cried up as 
magnanimity will eppear deserving of a very different. 
name when it is considered that all this unconcern 
was for dangers he never exposed himself to, and 
calamities others were condemned to endure.” We 
can be very calm when others are called upon to suffer. 
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The Cardinal, through his ambassador in London, 
endeavoured to sow disaffection against the English 
Ministry, and looked forward with hopefulness to the 
meeting of Parliament, as tending to serve his enda, 
by manifesting a strong feeling against the Ministry. 
But although Walpole led the attack against them, 
and the Government were blamed in some quarters for 
their Spanish policy, a large majority in both Houses 
indorsed the Quadruple Alliance, and saw in it a 
sincere wish on the part of the King and his Ministers 
to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. They were 
likewise of opinion that the hostilities which ensued 
were rendered inevitable by the conduct of the Spanish 
Minister. Seeing the unexpected turn which affairs 
were taking in England, Alberoni pursued his plans 
with redoubled ardour, and further showed his ani- 
mosity to England by ordering the British consuls at 
the ports to quit the kingdom. He next proceeded to 
make seizures of English property, and encouraged 
the fitting out of privateers against the English trade. 
This was too much for the Court of St. James; and 
a formal declaration of war was made against Spain. 

At this juncture there were great rejoicings in 
Madrid in consequence of the capitulation of Messina. 
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Alberoni urged forward the Spanish troops in Sicily 
to further action; but in their attack upon Melazzo 
they were defeated. Subsequently the Spaniards 
gained a victory over the Imperialists; but the opera- 
tiona of the English admiral were more than a set-off 
against this. 

But we must now notice the passage of arms bé&- 
tween Alberoni and the Regent of France, the Duke of 
Orleans. These two diplomatists cordially hated each 
other, and the Regent actually carried on his intrigues 
against Spain in the very Court of Madrid itself. 
Atberoni, amazed at this attack upon him in his own 
quarters, resolved to retaliate in kind against the Duke, 
who was the real founder of the Quadruple Alliance. 
He not only attempted to create discord in Paris, but 
he endeavoured to entice the best military men in 
France into the service of Spain. As soon as the 
Regent became aware of this, he forbade all French sub- 
jects to enter the naval or land service of Spain; and, at 
the same time, he ordered all those who were engaged 
there to return. Driven to -some retaliatory action, 
Alberoni adopted a favourite policy of his—that of 
disseminating writings and proclamations against the 
French Government. He even conceived the scheme of 
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over-turning the government of the Regent; and eo 
great was his belief in his own powers, that he imagined 
he could readily accomplish this. The licentious 
habits of the Duke, and his daughter, the Duchess 
de Berri, had made them enemies in France, and the 
Cardinal relied on this fact to assist him in his plots. 
The French people, moreover—that is, the masses 
—were beginning to complain of the enormous sums 
which were spent by the Court in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Then there was a party in the state who 
complained of the French alliance with the house of 
Hanover, with the consequent desertion of the Pre- 
tender’s interests, and the rupture with Spain. Alto- 
gether, to adopt a homely phrase, it can scarcely be 
wondered at that Alberoni believed he could make it 
warm for the Regent. The latter was aleo in a 
difficulty as regarded civil and religious legislation 
in France. But besides all this, the Regent had 
acquired the deadly animosity of the Duchess de 
Maine. The Duchess was of the family of Condé, 
and was married to one of the illegitimate offspring 
of Louis XIV. The late King had declared this son 
a prince of the blood, thus rendering him capable of 
succeeding to the crown, after the rest of the royal 
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family. By his will, he committed to him also the 
care of the young King, but, on the annulment of 
the will, this provision was abortive. In the year 
1718 the Regent determined upon vigorous action in 
respect to the Duke de Maine. He deprived him of 
every prerogative which raised him above the other 
dukes and peers of France, and reduced him pre- 
cisely to the same rank, Upon this fact being made 
imown to her, the imperious Duchess exclaimed to 
her husband, ‘“ Nothing then remains for me but the 
disgrace of having married you!” 

Prince Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador in Paris 
found in the Duchess a ready instrument to assist him 
with Alberoni’s schemes. The two held many con- 
ferences together, and struck up a kind of plot, the 
leading item in which was the seizure of the person 
of the Regent and the transference of his anthority 
to the King of Spain. But the conspirators were 
very unpractical, and made no provision for subduing 
resistance or obtaining a public force if necessary. 
Moreover, the epies of the Regent informed him of 
what was going forward; and a seizure of letters was 
made, the documenta obtained being of a very com- 
promising nature against Cellamare. In the end 
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in Spain, he was appointed Viceroy of Navarre, an 
act which proved that the Spanish Government in- 
dorsed his policy of conspiracy. The French Regent 
was of an easy-going disposition, and, where some 
would have beheaded their enemies, he was content 
merely with a temporary imprisonment for the Duke 
and Duchess of Maine. 

Alberoni urged forward the confederacy of the King 
of Sweden and the Czar against Central Europe ; but 
hie projects in this direction were cut short by the 
death of the King of Sweden, who was killed at the 
Siege of Frederickstadt in December, 1718. Yet this 
only arrested the plans of Alberoni for a few days. 
Early in the following year, he again had the map of 
Europe before him, forming schemes in his active 
brain for changing all its salient features. He was 
the real power in Spain, the King having fallen into 
a very feeble and lethargic condition. The Queen 
affected to govern, but in reality it was the Cardinal 
who suggested and carried on all the machinations 
of Spanish policy. “Intoxicated by his elevation,” 
we are told, “he displayed the utmost haughtiness 
in his whole demeanour. The most distingnished 
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noblemen he treated with airs of superiority. On 
the least contradiction he would break out into the 
most indecent transports of passion. He wished to 
have it thought that in his single person centred 
the whole administration of government. Insisting 
that affairs could not be carried on without inviolable 
secrecy, he kept them entirely to himeelf, not even 
disclosing them to the Queen. On no occasion did 
he take anyone’s advice. He directed all the foreign 
despatches, and every public communication, to be 
addressed immediately to himself. He gave notice 
at the same time that whoever deviated in the least 
degree from his orders, should pay for his disobedience 
with his head.” With so much power, he might 
have done something; but in desiring to carry out 
great, ideas he seemed to be paralysed. Hence, at 
the most critical moments, “instead of assuming the 
attitude of a great war Minister, he confined himself 
to the expedients of a petty intriguer. He was busy 
in stirring up plots and insurrections; he published 
addresses and manifestoes; he’ attempted some trifling 
and ill-concerted diversions. He is said even to have 
instigated persons to the assassination of the Regent.” 
Examples are given of his trivial diplomatic occupa- 
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tions when he ought to have been engaged heart 
and soul in carrying out the schemes he had con- 
cocted, and which were gigantic enough in conception. 

But he was at length brought face to face with 
the necessity for action. A French army was de- 
gpatched against Spain, under the command of the 
Duke of Berwick. This was in April, 1719; and 
the army passed the river Bidassoa, which separates 
the two kingdoms. Upon the advice of Colonel 
Stanhope, who was serving as a volunteer in the 
French army, Marshal Berwick made for the Puerto 
de Passages. Here there were ships and naval stores 
to the value of half a million sterling, and all this 
property was either captured or destroyed by the 
French, It is a great reflection upon Alberani’s 
military foresight that he had made no provision for 
defending these valuable stores. Instead of being 
prepared with an army to meet the French, he ap- 
pears to have contented himeelf with an effort to 
sow disaffection amongst the French troops them- 
selves. In this hope he was completely disappointed; 
and the French pushed on to Fontarabia, which 
surrendered to them at the very moment that the 
Cardinal was dissuading Philip, his royal master, 
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from placing himself at the head of his own troops 
and taking the field. 

The war progressed rapidly, or rather the onward 
march of the French, as we should call it; and in a 
few months the whole province of Guipuzcoa was in 
the hands of the enemy. Marshal Berwick proceeded 
to carry the war into Catalonia; and these disastrous 
events led Philip to think that the Cardinal-Minister 
was not so infallible or powerful as he had been 
hitherto thought to believe. 

With the advice of the Pope, Alberoni now ‘set on 
foot a movement on behalf of the Pretender, who 
went to Madrid to consult the Cardinal. An expedi- 
tion set sail from Cadiz, with the intention of taking 
up the Duke of Ormond, a leading supporter of the 
Pretender, at Corunna; but the greater portion of the 
fleet, was scattered before it arrived at that place. 
Two frigates escaped ; and these bore the Earls Maris- 
chal and Seaforth, the Marquis of Tullibardine, and 
some three hundred Spaniards to the coast of Scotland. 
They were easily defeated, however, by the English 
general, Wightman. Not only was this scheme cast 
to the winds, but othera which followed in its train; 
and a British fleet under Lord Cobham completely 
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disposed of the remains of the Spanish navy at Vigo. 
In addition to all these disappointments, Alberoni was 
farther chagrined by the accession of the States- 
General to the Quadruple Alliance. 

The time was now rapidly approaching for his fall. 
Every event at home and abroad was tending towards 
this end. ‘The progress of the French arms made 
Philip tremble for his capital. Liberal terms of paci- 
fication were offered to him if he would sacrifice the 
obnoxious Minister. He had been already indisposed 
towards him, hearing the scandal of his private life— 
the mistresses he kept; but had he been successful he 
might have shut his eyes to those offences. He was 
not so; and a variety of circumstances co-operated to 
his fall. He had rendered himself extremely odious to 
the people of Spain, who had been taught to believe 
he intended to assume the title of Cardinal Farneve, 
and claim relationship with the Queen. The clergy 
suspected him of a design to abridge their power and 
influence, and overturn the Inquisition.” 

The first serious blow to the Cardinal was the loss of 
his influence over the Queen, said to have been effected 
by female influence, though the Court of Parma was 
eredited with some share in this. The fact is that 
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all classes in Spain, as well as the King and the 
Queen, saw that it was dangerous for him to be con- 
tinued in power, and the uneasinéss had spread to the 
sovereigns of neighbouring States. The Regent of 
France, however, waa chiefly instrumental in his 
overthrow. The Duke had discovered all the secret 
designa of his enemy; and in his negotiations with 
King Philip he made it a sine qué non that Alberoni 
should be banished from his councils and his kingdom. 
Philip issued the order, and left the capital, so that« 
the Minister could make no personal appeals to him. — 

There is something strangely like the fall of our own 
Woleey in that of Alberoni; and in both is taught the 
same lesson of the danger of “ vaulting ambition, which 
oerleaps itaelf.” The Spanish Cardinal was ordered to 
quit the capital and the country, and had no option 
but to obey. He had not travelled far, however, when 
it was discovered that he “was carrying out of the 
kingdom the celebrated will of Charles IL. of Spain, 
which gave that kingdom to its then sovereign. 
Persons were immediately despatched from Madrid to 
wrest this serious and important document from him, 
which it was supposed he intended to take to the 
Emperor of Germany, to ingratiate himself with him. 
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With some violence they effected their purpose; 
and the Cardinal proceeded on his journey to the 
frontiers of France, where he had the additional mor- 
“tification of being received by an officer sent by the 
Regent to conduct him through that kingdom, as a 
State prisoner. Unembarrassed, however, by this cir- 
cumstance, Alberoni wrote to the Regent to offer him 
his services against Spain, but his Highness disdained 
to return any answer.” The Cardinal must have fallen 
very low before he could offer his services to his 
bitterest foe, and manifest his willingness to betray his 
own sovereign and people. 

These events occurred in 1720, and Alberoni now 
retired to Parma, where he remained in quietude for 
some time; but a Consistory was called at Rome to 
inguire into his conduct, and he was sentenced to be 
confined for one year in the Jesuit College at Rome. 
At the expiration of this period he returned to Parma, 
where he busied himself in measures for ecclesiastical 
education. In 1746 he proceeded to Rome, when he 
was made legate of Romana by Pope Clement XII. 
Six years later he died at Rome, in bis eighty-eighth 
year, in full possession of all hia faculties, notwith- 
standing his great age. 
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A curious example of Alberoni’s restless spirit is 
furnished during the time when he was legate of 
Romana, and when he had passed his eightieth year. 
Being desirous of subduing the little republic of San 
Marino, which was near his own government, and of 
bringing it under the dominion of the Pope, he 
successfully intrigued with the leading inhabitants 
for this purpose. A day was fixed, upon which the 
Republicans were to take the oath of allegiance to 
their new sovereign; and at the time appointed the 
Cardinal rode up to the mountain with his suite. He 
was received at the door of the principal church by the 
priests and chief inhabitants of the place, and con~ 
ducted to his seat under a canopy to hear high mass 
and a Te Dewm sung. The mass began, singularly 
enough, with the word “ Libertas.” It was no sooner 
heard by the listeners than it had a magical effect 
upon them. Reflecting that they were possibly about 
to lose the reality of liberty, they fell upon the Car- 
dinal and his attendants, drove them ont of the 
church, and made them descend the very steep monn- 
tain of San Marino with great rapidity. 

Voltaire at one time to have thought Alberoni 
areally great man. In his Life of Oharles XII. he 
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paid homage to his powers of mind, describing him as 
@ great and commanding genius. But in his later 
historical work, the Life of Louis XIV., the philo- 
sopher of Ferney regarded his former favourite with 
aversion, and spoke of him with derision and con- 
tumely. Voltaire knew how to change his course with 
the tide. The Cardinal’s own countrymen, or rather 
those in the Spanish army, always held his memory in 
respect, and alleged that he had a real care for the 
greatness of his country, but that his foreign foes had 
compaseed his fall. 

In person Alberoni is described as having been low 
in stature, and inclined to be corpulent. The expres- 
sion of his face was ignoble, though there was a good 
deal of vivacity in his eye. His manners never 
wholly lost the coarseness and vulgarity which arose 
from his obscure origin. He was a sensualist and 
also a bon vivant; and Benedict XIV. once remarked, 
“ Alberoni is like a glutton, who, after having eaten a 
large salmon, cannot help casting a wistful eye at 
a minnow.” This selfishness was imported into all the 
relations of life; and when at the height of his 
greatness he lulled himself into a false security, living 
at the same time a life of splendour and immorality, 
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which could not in the end fail to set the Spanish 
people against him. Disbelieving in the prospect 
of his own fall, he made no serious preparations 
against it. This made his overthrow all the easier. 
He was swept from the stage, on which he had been 
the greatest actor, in the same swift but effectual 
manner in which he had first risen to control the 
destinies of Spain. 
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LORD MALMESBURY AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 


‘HE first Earl of Malmesbury had the infelicitous 
honour of negotiating the most ill-fated mar- 

riage chronicled in the royal anvals of England. Al- 
though little more than half a century has passed since 
the country rang with the name and wrongs of Queen 
Caroline, we can form no idea of the rancorous bitter- 
ness which this celebrated case excited, her assailants 
and defenders being as violent in their partisanship as 
were the denouncers and the supporters of the Tich- 
borne Claimant at a later period. In Queen Caroline's 
case, however, the sympathies of the great body of 
the population were undoubtedly with her Majesty. 
While not without her follies, she was deeply wronged ; 
and “the first gentleman of Europe,” George IV., 
who prided himself upon his high breeding and courtly 
manners, so utterly ignored even the rudiments of 
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courtesy in his treatment of his consort, that she was 
driven back, as it were, upon the populace. 

Had not the orders of George III. to Lord Malmes- 
bury, with regard to his mission to Brunswick, been of 
an absolutely imperative character, hia lordship would 
have incurred much responsibility in concluding the 
marriage negotiations. As it is, after a careful reading 
of all the evidence in the case, we cannot but think 
that he should have made some representation of the 
great incompatibility of disposition which he evidently 
felt to exist between the Prince Regent and his in~ 
tended bride. 

Before recounting that very strange and melancholy 
story, we shall briefly sketch the history of this well- 
known diplomatist, who in the course of his career con- 
ducted several very important missions. James Harris, 
afterwards Lord Malmesbury, was born at Salisbury on 
the 2ist April, 1746, being descended from a Mr, 
Harris who, two centuries before, was living upon his 
own estate in Wiltshire. The Earl’s father was a great 
scholar; but he also had a bent for politics, and was 
for many years a member of the House of Commons. 
Qn taking his seat, John Townshend asked who he 
was; and, being told that he had written on gratnmar 
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and harmony, he observed, “ Why does he come here, 
where he will hear neither?” He had a great passion 
for music, and Handel left him all his operas in manu- 
script. The son was greatly indebted to his father for 
his start and success in life, and ever acknowledged 
the obligation. In youth he appears to have had much 
courage and boldness. It is related that, as his mother 
‘was walking with some friends in the Close at Salis- 
bury, she descried a person climbing up the spire of 
the cathedral ; and having obtained a glass the better 
to observe so perilous a feat, immediately dropped it 
with the exclamation, ‘Good Heavens! it is James.” 
The astonished lady had identified her only son upon 
the apex of the tallest steeple in Great Britain. 

Young Harris was educated at Winchester ond 
Oxford. Leaving the University at the beginning of 
the Long Vacation, 1765, he passed nearly the whole 
of the next thirty-five years on the Continent. After 
considerable continental study and travel, in the 
autumn of 1767, Mr. Harris, through Lord Shelburne’s 
interest, was appointed Secretary of Embassy at the 
Court of Madrid. Soon afterwards he effected a settle- 
ment of the Falkland Islands difficulty; and, his di- 
plomatic reputation being now established, at the early 
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age of twenty-four he was appointed to the important 
post of Minister at Berlin. For four years he remained 
at the Court of Frederick, and it was daring this period 
that the infamous dismemberment of Poland took 
place. In 1776 Mr, Harris returned to England, and 
married the second daughter of Sir George Cornwall. 
In the year following he was sent as Minister to the 
Court of the Empress Catherine IL, at St. Petersburg. 
His position here was one of great difficulty, in conse~ 
quence of the hatred of Frederick towards England on 
the one hand, and the duplicity of the northern Messa- 
lina on the other. He seemed to have conducted 
himself with energy and spirit, nevertheless; and his 
conduct having been approved by several successive 
British Governments, he received from the King the 
Order of the Bath in 1780. 

But in 1782 his health broke down, and he returned 
to England, when Mr. Fox offered him the choice ofa 
mission to Spain or the Hague. He accepted the 
latter. Sir James Harris had been in Parliament since 
1770, and was a supporter of the Whigs; and when 
the Tories came into office in 1784, Mr. Pitt renewed 
the offer of the appointment at the Hague. After 

neultation with the Whig leaders, Sir J. Harris ac- 
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cepted it, and reached the Hague in December with 
the rank of Minister, but with an ambassudor’s ap- 
pointments. His official emoluments had hitherto been 
so inadequate that, when he left Russia, he had dimin- 
ished his private fortune by £20,000. At the Hague 
he rendered conspicuous and important services. His 
grandson observes that, “having saved the Stadt- 
holder and Holland from the apparent certainty of 
exile and French subjection by the great plan he 
formed, and eventually brought to bear, he effected a 
treaty between England and Holland, and England and 
Prussia, and was made Ambassador at the Hague, and 
created Baron Malmesbury in 1788, receiving from his 
Prussian Majesty leave to add the Prussian Eagle to 
his arms and the royal liveries; and from the Stadt- 
holder his motto, Je maintiendrai. 

In 1788 Sir James Harris yoted against Pitt on the 
Regency Bill, and, in 1793, broke away with the Duke of 
Portland, Burke, and others, from his old chief, when 
Fox proposed to acknowledge the French Republic. 
Missions to Berlin and Brunswick followed; and in 
1796 and 1797 he went to Paris and Lisle, to attempt 
to negotiate a peace with the French Republic. The 
Directory, however, did not dare to conclude a peace. 
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Thia mission of Lord Malmesbury’s was attacked as a 
sham oue by many English politicians, while its bond fide 
character was as strongly upheld by others. In the 
year 1800 the diplomatist was created an Earl and 
Viscount Fitzharria; but about this time he was 
attacked with deafness to such a degree as to render 
him unfit to be employed again on any foreign service of | 
importance. He consequently declined all the offers 
made to him by Ministers; and from this period until 
the end of his life he passed his time between London 
and Park Place, his seat near Henley. He received 
with pleasure his old friends; and, amongst the new 
men, he greatly admired the talents of Canning, Lord 
Granville, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. George Ellis. 
He also had the honour of frequently receiving as 
guests, after Napoleon’s occupation of Holland, the 
exiled Stadtholder and the heroic Princess of Orange. 
Lord Malmesbury died in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, on the 20th November, 1820, and was buried in 
, Salisbury Cathedral. 

Hie lordship is stated to have possessed, in the 
prosecution of any plan, much perseverance and fear- 
lessness of responsibility; and, in transacting affaire, 
a knowledge of human nature which gave him great 
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command over the minds of others. Talleyrand 
spoke of him as one of the most skilfal Ministers of 
his time; but we ought aleo to add that Mirabeau 
vigorously denounced him as one who was deter- 
mined to push his own fortunes at any hazard. 

It was in November, 1794, that Lord Malmesbury 
received the commands of George III. to demand 
the Princess Caroline of Brnnewick for the Prince of 
‘Wales, These commands were communicated directly 
by the sovereign himself; and no discretionary power 
was allowed to the ambassador to give advice or 
information to his Majesty or the Government on 
the principal subject of the mission, Lord Malmes- 
bury therefore confined himself strictly to the execu- 
tion of his mission, doing what he could in private 
to prepare his eccentric charge for her high eleva- 
tion. He first met her on the 28th of November, 
when he was invited to dine with the Duchess of 
Brunswick; and he thus records his impressions: 
‘The Princess Caroline (Princess of Wales) much 
embarrassed on my first being presented to her; 
pretty face, not expressive of softness; her figure 
not graceful; fine eyes; good hand; tolerable teeth, 
but going; fair hair, and light eyebrows; good bust 
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—short, with what the French call des épaules 
impertinentes. Vastly happy with her future ex- 
pectations. The Duchess, full of nothing else, talks 
incessantly.” The Duchess was the eldest sister of 
George IIL, so that the future bride and bride- 
groom were cousins. 

The Duke of Brunswick was well aware of the 
difficulties attending the proposed union; and in 
an interview with Lord Malmesbury eaid he was per- 
fectly aware of the character of the Prince and of 
the inconseniences that would result, almost with 
equal ill-effect, either from his liking the Princess 
too much or too little. Of his daughter he said, 
“Elle n’est pas béte, mais elle n’a pas de jugement.” 
He requested the ambassador to recommend to her 
discretion not to ask questions, and above all, not 
to be free in giving opinions of persons and things 
aloud. He aleo desired him to advise her never 
to show any jealousy of the Prince; and that if he 
had any gofite not to notice them. All this was 
forther supported by a Court lady named Mdlle. 
Hertzfeldt, who said it was necessary to be very 
strict with the Princess Caroline; that she was not 
clever, or itl-disposed, but of a temper easily wrought 
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on, and she had no tact. In accordance with this 
counsel, Lord Malmesbury recommended the Prin- 
cese perfect silence on all subjects for six months 
after her arrival in England. 

His lordship afterwards expanded this advice to 
the Princess, as will be seen from this piquant 
extract from his diary: “She asked me about Lady 
——, appeared to suppose her an intrigante, but 
not to know of any partiality or connection between 
her and the Prince. I said, in regard to Lady ——, 
she and all her other ladies would frame their 
conduct towards her by hers towards them; that 
E humbly advised that this should not be familiar 
or too easy, but that it might be affable without 
forgetting she was the Princess of Wales; that she 
should never listen to them whenever they at- 
tempted anything like a commérage, and never allow 
them to appear to influence her opinion by theirs. 
She said she wished to be popular, and was afraid 
I recommended too much reserve; that probably I 
thought her too prone @ se livrer. I made abow. She 
said, ‘Tell me freely.’ I said I did; that it was an 
amiable guality, but one which could not in her 
high situation be given way to without great risk; 
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that, as to popularity, it never was attained by 
familiarity; that it could only belong to respect, 
and wag to be acquired by a just mixture of dignity 
and affability. I quoted the Queen as a model in 
this respect. The Princess said she was aftaid of 
the Queen; she was sure she would be jealous of 
her and do her harm. I replied that for this reason 
it was of the last consequence to be attentive towards 
her, to be always on her guard, and never to fail 
in any exterior mark of respect towards her, or to 
Jet drop an inconsiderate word before her. She took 
all this in good part. She said, of her own accord, 
‘I am determined never to appear jealous. I know 
the Prince is Uéyer, and am prepared on thu 
point.’ I said I did not believe she would have 
any occasion to exercise this very wise resolution, 
which I commended highly; and entreated her, if 
she saw any symptoms of a goft in the Prince, 
or if any of the women about her should, from the 
love of fishing in troubled waters, endeavonr to 
excite a jealousy in her mind, on no account to 
allow it, to manifest itself; that reproaches and sour- 
negs never reclaimed anybody; that they only served 
as an advantageous contrast to the contrary quali- 
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ties in the rival; and that the surest way of: re- 
covering a tottering affection was softness, enduring, 
and caresses; that I knew enough of the, Prince 
to be quite sure he conld not withstand such a 
conduct, while a contrary one would probably make 
him disagreeable and peevish, and certainly force 
him to be false and dissembling.” There is some- 
thing very degrading in the fact that a young 
Princess should be called upon to receive advice 
how to manage a royal rake. 

Under date of Jan. 5, 1795, Lord Malmesbury 
writes: “Princess Caroline very gauche at cards; 
speaks without thinking; gets too easy; calls the 
ladies (she never saw before), ‘Mon cour, ma chére, 
ma petite.” I notice this, and reprove it strongly. 
The Princess, for the first time, disposed to take it 
amiss; I do not pretend to observe it. Duchess wants 
to retarn to Brunswick, and leave us to go on by 
ourselves; this I oppose, and suppose it impossible. 
“I€ I am taken,’ says she, ‘I am sure the King will 
be angry.’ ‘He will be very sorry,’ I reply; ‘but 
your Royal Highness must not leave your daughter 
till she is in the hands of her attendants.’ She 
argues; but JZ will not give way, and she does.” 
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On summing up the Princess’s character on another 
occasion, he said: “ It came out tomy mind to be that 
she hag quick parts without a sound or distinguishing 
understanding ; that she has s ready conception, 
but no judgment; caught by the first impression, 
led by the first impulse, turned away by appear- 
ances or enjouement, loving to talk, and prone to con- 
fide and make missish friendships that last twenty- 
four hours; some natural, but no acquired morality, 
and no strong innate notions of its value and necessity 5 
warm feelings, and nothing to counterbalance them; 
great good-humour, and much good-nature; no ap- 
pearance of caprice; rather quick and vive, but not a 
grain of rancour. From her habits, and from the life 
she was allowed and compelled to live, forced to dis- 
semble; fond of gossiping, and this strengthened 
greatly by the example of her good mother, who is 
all curiosity and inquisitiveness, and who has no notion 
of not gratifying this desire at any price. In short, 
the Princess in the hands of a steady and sensible man 
would probably turn out well; but, where it is likely 
ehe will find faults perfectly analogous to her own, she 
will fail. She has no governing powers, although her 
mind is physically strong. She has her father’s courage, 
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but it is to her (as to him) of no avail. He wants 
mental decision; she, character and tact.” 

There isno doubt that Lord Malmesbury did not mince 
matters in his conversations with the Princess. Some- 
times she was surprised by his candour and frankness 
and felt inclined to resent the somewhat harsh tone his 
advice assumed; but it shows that she must have 
possessed a substratum of principle to be able to resist 
making these remonstrances, and to feel that the 
ambassador was in the right. She said, at the close of 
one interview, that she hoped the Prince would allow 
her to see Lord Malmesbury in England, since she never 
expected any one would give her such good and such 
free advice; and, added she, “I confees I could not hear 
it from any one but you.” 

There are some very curious entries in his lordship’s 
diary respecting the Princess’s toilette. Take this for 
example: “ Feb.18. Argument with the Princess about 
her toilette. She piques herself on dressing quick; I 
disapprove this. She maintains her point; I, however, 
desire Madame Busche to explain to her that the Prince 
is very delicate, and that he expects a long and very 
eareful toilette de propriété, of which she has no idea. 
On the contrary, she neglects it sadly, and is offensive 
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from this neglect. Madame Busche executes her com- 
mission well; and the Princess comes out the next day 
well washed all over!” The inference from this is not 
very creditable to the salubrious notions of a princess. 
The next extract is even more free and ontapoken 
still: “March 6. I had two conversations with the 
Princess Caroline—one on the toilette, on cleanliness, 
and on delicacy of speaking. On these points I en- 
deavoured, as far as was possible for a man, to inculcate 
the necessity of great aud nice attention to every part 
of dress—as well as to what was hid asto what was seen 
(I knew she wore coarse petticoats, coarse shifts, and 
thread stockings; and these never well washed or 
changed often enough). I observed that a long toilette 
was neceseary, and gave her no credit for boasting that 
hers was a short one. What I conld not say myself on 
this point I got said through women; through Madame 
Bueche, and afterwards through Mra. Harcourt. It is 
remarkable how amazingly on this point her education 
has been neglected, and how much her mother, although 
an Englishwoman, was inattentive to it. My other 
conversation was on the Princess’s speaking slightingly 
of the Duchess being peevish towards her, and often 
laughing at her or about her. On this point I talked 
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very seriously indeed: said that nothing was so ex- 
tremely improper, so radically wrong ; that it was im- 
possible, if she reflected a moment, that she should not 
be sorry for everything of the kind which escaped, and 
T assured her it was the more improper from the tender 
affection the Duchess had for her. The Princess felt all 
this, and it made a temporary impression; but in this, 
ag on all other subjects, I have had but too many op- 
portunities to observe that her heart is very, very light, 
insusceptible of strong or lasting feelings. In some 
respecte this may make her happier—-but certainly not 
better. I, however, must eay that, on the idea being 
suggested to her by her father that I should remain on 
business in Germany, and not be allowed to attend her 
to England, she was most extremely afflicted, even to 
tears, and spoke to me with a kindness and feeling I was 
highly gratified to find in her. Both she and the 
Duchess made very handsome presents on leaving 
Hanover. I supplied the Princess with 800 Fredericks 
Wor for this purpose, and took her receipt for them.” 

Early in April the Princess and her attendants arrived 
in the Thames. On the 5th, as she passed Woolwich, 
the whole band of the royal regiment of artillery played 


“God save the King,” and the military cheered the 
x2 
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standard ; it was the first burst of loyalty her Royal 
Highness had heard on English ground, and it drew 
from her tears of joy. Landing at Greenwich, the 
Princess proceeded thence, amidst eager and admiring 
crowds, to the Palace of St. James, which she reached 
between two and three o’clock in the afternoon. Great 
preparations had been made for her reception. 

There can be no doubt that the Prince Regent was 
strangely discomposed and disconcerted at the first in- 
terview with his royal fiancée. But the accompt of the 
introduction shall be given in Lord Malmesbury’s own 
words: “I at once notified the arrival to the King and 
the Prince of Wales; the latter came immediately. I, 
according to the established etiquette, introduced (no 
one else being in the room) the Princess Caroline to him. 
She very properly, in consequence of my saying to her it 
was the right mode of proceeding, attempted to kneel to 
him. He raised her (gracefully enough) and embraced 
her, said barely one word, turned round, retired to a dis- 
tant part of the apartment, and calling me to him said: 
‘ Harris, I am not well. Get mea glass of brandy.’ I 
said: ‘Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?’ 
Upon which he, much out of humour, said with an oath, 
*No; I will go directly to the Queen;’ and away he 
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went. The Princese, left during this short moment 
alone, was in a state of astonishment; and, on my join- 
ing her, said, ‘Mon Dieu! est-ce que le Prince est 
toujours comme cela? Je le trouve trés gros, et nulle- 
ment aussi beau que son portrait.’ I said his Royal 
Highness was naturally a good deal affected and flurried 
at this first interview; but she certainly would find 
him different at dinner. She was dispored to further 
criticisms on this occasion, which would have em- 
barrassed me very much to answer, if luckily the King 
had not ordered me to attend him.” 

This must have been a mauvais quart d’hewre 
all round; but it did not end here. The Princess's 
behaviour at dinner was flippant, rattling, and affect- 
ing raillery and wit. She threw out vulgar hints about 
Lady —-—, who was present; and the latter, although 
she said nothing, lost nothing of what went forward. 
This unfortunate dinner completely fixed the Prince’s 
dislike; and the Princess subsequently, in private, 
made no attempt to overcome this prejudice. 

The marriage took place in due course, and such 
@ marriage! Had such things occurred in any other 
rank of life, the bridegroom would have heen 
scouted from society. The heir to the British Crown 
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became intoxicated shortly after the wedding cere- 
mony; and, falling into the grate of his bed-room, 
was allowed to remain there a great part of the 
night! This fact we have upon indisputable autho- 
rity. About three weeks after the “happy” union 
his Royal Highness decided to pluck a crow with 
Lord Malmesbury, who had had so much to do with 
the marriage negotiations. The Princess having be- 
haved very lightly and even improperly at dinner 
on one occasion, the Prince took the ambassador 
into his closet, and asked him how he liked that 
sort of manners. His lordship could not conceal his 
disapprobation of them, but repeated the Duke of 
Brunswick's injunction, that it was necessary to keep 
a tight hand over his daughter; for if she was 
not strictly kept, she would, from high spirits and 
little thought, certainly emancipate too much. The 
Prince replied: “I see it but too plainly; but why, 
Harris, did yon not tell me so before, or write 
to me from Brunswick?” Lord Malmesbury made 
the best answer he could, pointing out that the 
Duke’s warning did not affect either the moral cha- 
racter or conduct of the Princess; and that he con- 
ceived it only right to notice it to his Royal 
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Highness on a proper occasion, such as the present. 
As to writing from Brunswick, he begged the Prince 
to remember that he was not sent on a discretionary 
commission, but with the most positive commands 
to ask the Princess Caroline in marriage, and nothing 
more. His instructions from the King were as 
lumited as they were imperative. While the Regent 
acknowledged the force of this reasoning, the matter 
obviously rankled in bis mind. Lord Malmesbury 
himself, when the marriage had been solemnized, 
prophesied evil from the connection, and lamented 
very much having taken even a passive share in 
bringing it about. 

The most extraordinary glimpses we get of the 
unhappy married life of the Princess Caroline are to 
be found in the diary kept by Lady Charlotte Bury, 
and published anonymously in 1838. This diary 
has furnished the chief material for all the works 
which have been written upon the times of George 
IV. On one occasion, says the writer, she dined at 
Kensington, when “the Princess gave a long detauled 
account of her marriage, and the circumstances which 
brought it about. ‘I, you know, was the victim of 
Mammon; the Prince of Wales’ debts must be paid 
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and poor little I’s person was the pretence. Parlia- 
ment would vote supplies for the Heir Apparent’s 
marriage; the King would help his little help. A 
Protestant princess must be found: they fixed upon 
the Prince's cousin. To tell you God’s truth’ (a 
favourite expression), ‘I always hated it: but to 
oblige my father—anything. But the firat moment I 
aaw my futur and Lady Jersey together, I knew 
how it all was, and I said to myself, “O very well!” 
Itook my partie—and so it would have been if— 
But, O mine God!’ she added, throwing up her 
head, ‘I could be the slave of a man I love; but 
to one whom I loved not, and who did not love me— 
impossible—c’est autre chose.’ 

“One of the civil things his royal Highness 
did just at first, was to find fault with my shoea; 
and ag I was very young and lively in those days, 
I told him to make me a better pair, and bring 
them to me. I brought letters from all the princes 
and princesses to him from all the petty Courte, 
and I tossed them to him, and said, ‘There, that’s 
to prove I'm not an im 1?" On another occasion, 
referring to her wretched marriage-day, the Prin- 
cess said: “Judge what it was to have a drunken 
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husband on one’s wedding-day, and one who passed 
the greatest part of his bridal-night under the grate, 
where he fell, and where I left him. If anybody say 
to me at this moment, ‘Will you pass your life over 
again or be killed?’ I would choose death; for, you 
know, a little sooner or later we must all die; but 
to live a life of wretchedness twice over—O mine 
God, no! ” 

There is no doubt that the Princess was deeply, 
grievously wronged. The Prince made no attempt 
to disguise the nature of his connection with Lady 
Jersey. He took every opportunity, it is said, of 
wounding the Princess by showing her that Lady 
Jersey was her rival, “The ornaments with which 
he had decked his wife’s arms, he took from her 
and gave to his mistress, who wore them in her 
presence. He ridiculed her person, and suffered Lady 
Jersey to do so in the most open and offensive 
manner. And finally he wrote to her Royal High- 
ness that he intended never to consider her as 
his wife—not even though such a misfortune should 
befall him as the death of his only child.” The 
letter in which he made this determination known 
is a curious specimen of royal correspondence, 
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There are many well-authenticated stories respecting 
the Princess, showing that she was surprisingly 
indiscreet, and gave room for much scandal, although 
nothing worse could be alleged against her. Once 
ehe was determined upon going to a masquerade ; 
and, not content with partaking of the sport in the 
usual manner, she resolved upon doing the thing 
in the most ridiculous way possible. She made two 
of her ladies privy to her scheme ; and the programme 
of the revel was that her Royal Highness should 
go down a back staircase with one of her ladies, 
while the cavaliers waited at a private door which 
Jed into the street, and then the parti-quarré was 
to proceed on foot to the Albany, where more ladies 
met her Royal Highness, and where the change of 
dress was to be made, All this actually took place, 
and Lady afterwards stated that she waa never 
so frightened in her life as when she found herself 
at the bottom of Oxford-street, at twelve at night 
on her cavalier’s arm, and seeing her Royal Highness 
rolling on before her. It was a sensation between 
laughing and crying that she could never forget. 
The idea that the Princess might be recognised, and 
of course mobbed, and then the subsequent conse- 
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quences, which would have been so fatal to her Royal 
Highness, were all so distressing to her that the party 
of pleasure was one of real pain to her. Thie mad 
prank, however, passed off without discovery, and 
certainly without any impropriety whatever, except 
that which existed in the folly of the thing itself. 
But it was similar imprudences to this which were 50 
fatal to the Princess’s reputation, and, as Lady Char- 
lotte Bury remarks, “Le jeu ne valoit pas la chandelle.” 
The Princess waa foolish, moreover, in rejecting the 
friendship of those persons of distinction who were 
excellent in character and stood high in the popular 
estimation; while her antipathy to the Qneen was 
something altogether phenomenal. 

‘When she went abroad the same eccentric conduct 
manifested itself. A lady, writing from Geneva, 
under date October, 1814, thus described a singular 
scene: “The Princess only remained here from Monday 
till Thursday. I felt im that short space of time 
how very ill it would have agreed with me to have 
remained longer in her society. As to her mode of 
proceeding (as I am really her friend), it distressed 
me greatly. She was dressed, or rather undressed, 
most injudiciously. The natives were, as sbe would 
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have expressed it, ‘all over shock.’ The suite who 
travel with her declare openly they fear they shall 


not be able to go on with her: not so much from 
wrong doings as from ridiculous ones. When the 


party were at Berne, the ci-devant Empress Marie 
Louise was there, and invited the whole party to 
dinner. Accordingly they went, and were received in 
great state. Gold plate, bearing the imperial arms, 
and everything de suite covered the board. To sum 
up the whole of that extraordinary meeting, the Prin- 
ceas and Marie Louise sang a duet together! That 
was an event of the nineteenth century worthy of 
being recorded. I wonder what Marie Louise thought 
of the Princess’s singing! She must have been as- 
tonished.” During the troubles in Naples, the 
Princess persisted in going to that city, despite the 
admonitions of the English Premier, Lord Liverpool. 
She went to an expense of ten thousand pounds, 
most of which was thrown away. While at Naples 
the Princess was watched by spies employed by the 
Regent. “Monk” Lewis, who saw much of her 
about this time, advances his testimony to the many 
estimable qualities which the Princess possessed, and 
which he considered far outweighed her follies. 
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“When ehe went abroad,” wrote a contemporary, 
“she dropped the grand historical character of an 
injured Queen; and she became, in truth, to use your 
appellation for her, a Mrs. Thompson parted from 
Mr. Thompson, and going in search of amusement. 
Never was there such a falling off in poetry. The 
old French King was very glad her Royal Highness 
did not vinit his capital. Of course he could not 
have shown her any civility; and I ain certain none 
of the English heroes would have taken notice of 
her. The Genevese have a kindly feeling for the 
Princess, though they always call her ‘cette pauvre 
dame! Elle est fort singuliére’” Meanwhile her 
royal husband was very unpopular in England. On 
one occasion, when he went to church to receive the 
Secrament, he was hissed and groaned at, both going 
and returning. He was afraid of going in state 
through the streets as he should have done, but went 
in his private carriage through the park. But the 
mob found him out, and clung to the carriage wheels, 
hissing loudly, and the Church—the Chapel Royal— 
was surrounded by soldiers, who would not even let 
in a peers sou. The Prince himself was held respon- 
sible for all this. 
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An English lady residing at Florence sent home 
gome very strange and unsatisfactory tidings of the 
Princess. She said that at a small place called 
Borgo St. Domino, three days’ journey from Florence, 
she was surprised to come up with a whole rabble 
rout belonging to the Princess of Wales. “This 
consisted of twenty-four persons in all—six carriages 
and a baggage waggon. I saw no face that I knew; 
many Italians and strange-looking persons of various 
nations; one fat woman. [I heard there was one 
other female, but did not see her; some said it was 
the Princess herself; but I did not believe it was. 
There were seven piebald horses, and two little 
cream-coloured ponies, that I well remember to have 
seen at Milan; and two very fine horses that drew a 
chariot, which was entirely covered up. On passing 
one of the servants who had a better appearance 
than the rest, and seemed one of the principal per- 
eons, I inquired after her Royal Highness’s health, 
and expressed myself happy to hear she was well, 
but asked no other questions whatever. My servants 
told me that some of these persons declared they 
were going to join their mistress at Pisa, others said 
they were going to the sea-coast to embark for 
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America, others that her Royal Highness was at 
Rome; but they all differed in their statements, 
and were evidently a low set of people. Many of the 
‘women were dressed up like itinerant, show-playera, 
and altogether looked quite unfit to be her attend- 
ante, I did not see any person that I mistook for 
a gentleman; but my maids told me that they saw 
several men dressed in uniforms and swords, who 
looked like pages. I cannot tell you how strange 
it seemed to me to fall in with all this motley crew.” 
The Italians bere referred to were the notorious 
Bergemi and his relatives. Bergami was of very 
humble extraction. The Princess took him into her 
service in an inferior position; but gradually he rose 
to be her chamberlain, and was allowed to dine at 
“her table. His sister, a professed Countesa Oldi, 
was also introduced to the Princess, and the two 
acquired great influence over her. The Princess's 
relations with Bergami caused great scandal; and 
although they were not criminal they were of far 
too familiar a character for one in the position of the 
Princess. Much, of course, was heard of Bergami 
in the memorable tnal of the Queen, which took 
place some years later. 
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In January, 1816, a scene occurred in London 
which showed the unpopularity of the consort of 
George III. Writing on the 3rd instant, Lady Char- 
lotte Bury says: “The Prince Regent left town last 
night. He has been so much hissed by the mob, 
he is quite disgusted; and the old Queen also, in 
going to her last Drawing-room, was hissed and 
reviled; and the people asked her what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte. They stopped 
her chair, and she put down the glass, and said, 
*I am seventy-two years of age. I have been 
fifty-two years Queen of England, and I never was 
hiesed hy mob before.’ So they let her pass 
on without further molestation. The Regent sent 
several aides-de-camp to attend ber Majesty. She 
would not permit them to do so, but desired them® 
to go back to Carlton House. They replied they 
could not, for that they were ordered by the Prince 
to see her Majesty safe to Buckingham House. She 
said, ‘You have left Carlton House at his ordera: 
return there at mine, or I will leave my chair and 
go home on foot; ’ so they left her.” If half the stories 
told of the Prince of Wales’s treatment of his wife 
be true, there is no room left to wonder at his 
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unpopularity. It is asserted as a fact, amongst other 
incidents, that on the evening previous to the Prin- 
cese’s departure from England, the Regent had a 
party, and made merry on the joyful occasion, He 
even proposed a toast, “Tio the Princess of Wales, 
—— her, and may she never return to England!” 
This and other similar pleasantries have received an 
attempted explanation to the effect that the Prince 
was so frequently excited by drink that he did not 
know quite what he was saying. 

But on the Continent the Princess was foolishly 
engaged in playing into the hands of her enemies. 
Here is another picture of ber unwise proceedings: 
“There waa a féte champétre at the Villa d’Este a 
short time ago, of which I daresay you have heard 
*all the particulars. Mrs. Thompson (the Princess) 
maust have looked divine as a Druidical priestess, 
which was the character ‘we’ assumed; and Le 
Comte Alexander Hector von der Otto figured charm- 
ingly as a god, to whom all the priests and priestesses 
did homage. Willikin was the victim offered to his 
Druidical majesty. The Count Alexander generally 
weara the insignia of the most holy order of St. 
Caroline, which consists of a crosa and a heart tied 
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together with a true lover's knot, and the English 
royal motto encircling the badge, ‘Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” How far these words are applicable 
to the case I cannot say; far be it from me not 
to take them iv the sense they are intended to 
convey. ‘We’ go constantly on the Lake in ‘our’ 
barge, and are serenaded, and are, as ‘we’ say, 
very happy; but of that I have my doubts. To 
be serious, I am truly sorry for Mre. Thompson, 
whose ‘kingdom has departed from her, as surely 
as that I am at this moment agreeably occupied in 
writing to you. She has never heard once from 
her brother, Prince Leopold, since her daughter's 
death. The manner in which she is treated is 
abamefal; but, alas, they have so much to say 
against her in excuse for their detestable conduct? 
that one cannot cry them shame.” 

The Prince of Wales made several attempts to 
come to some kind of arrangement with hia wife; 
and it waa in reference to one of these proposals 
that a gentleman behind the scenes thus amusingly 
wrote: “I heard, by a side-wind report, that the 
plan fixed upon by Mr. Thompson, for the main- 
tenance of the peace and quiet of the Thompson 
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kingdom, not to mention his own domestic felicity, 
was to propose to Mrs. Thompson, when the elder 
Thompson (George III.) dies, and that he is suc- 
ceeded by Thompson, junior, to accept a large income 
and never set foot on Thompson ground. I do not 
think Mrs. T. will submit to these conditions. 
There is a deal of spirit in the latter, which will 
revolt at such terms, and we shall see grand doings 
yet, I promise you. ‘The Great Mogul’ trembles 
in his slippers, I know, and is most auxious to 
retain Liverpool and Co. in office, because they lave 
sworn to fight against Mrs. Thompson. They are 
a rascally set, and quite equal to obeying Mr. 
Thompson’s most unreasonable commands. I hear 
Mrs, Thompson’s health is not so good as it used 
to be. Willikin revolta frequently, and hates the 
Count Hector von der Otto, so that there are dis- 
tarbances in ‘ Paradise,’ as Alexandrina denominates 
the Villa d’Este. I have sometimes wished I could 
disguise myself, and obtain an entrance into this 
Eden, to have the fon of seeing how these grimm- 
val personages pass their time.” 

In the year 1820 matters came to a crisis 


Many years before, the Princess had been acquitted 
y2 
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of the charges brought against her; but when, on the 
death of George IIL, che returned to England, in 
order to assert her rights, the new King and hie 
Ministers were driven to some definite course of 
action. Queen Caroline declined a compromise sug- 
gested by the Honse of Commons on the motion 
of Mr. Wilberforce, and measures were now origi- 
nated in the House of Lords. A Bill for the de- 
gradation of her Majesty was introduced, but it met 
with much animadversion in the country. In spite 
of all the royal influence, in spite of the case 
which Ministers made out, and which gave them 
a majority of nine in the House of Lords on the 
third reading, in spite also of the aid which they re- 
ceived from the co-operation of some of the ablest 
membera of the Opposition, the Government were 
forced to yield to the general clamour and to abandon 
their measure. It was hopeless to expect that the 
Bill could be got through the Commons. The failure 
of the Bill was hailed as a triumph by the friends 
of the Queen. Addresses of congratulation poured 
in upon her, and resolutions were passed at various 
meetings, condemning the Ministers, and recom- 
mending their removal. They were, however, main- 
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tained in their offices by the chagrined and highly 
incensed King. 

As one who was a spectator at the trial of Queen 
Caroline remarked, no guilty person could have had 
the audacity to challenge examination into her con- 
duct in the manner she did; and the result of that 
famous and infamous trial was the greatest triamph 
a woman accused of such a breach of virtue ever 
attained. Consider, too, how she was treated. Every 
indignity was shown her by the King; and no resi- 
dence, or any of the common decencies of life, were 
provided for her, much less those suitable to one 
who, by birth and by marriage, claimed alliance with 
the British Crown. The sovereign revealed a mali- 
cious spirit in all the petty persecutions of her, to 
which he was a consenting party, up to the very 
time of her death. Taking into account all the 
powerfnl forces arrayed against her, it is really 
astonishing that she should not have been utterly 
crashed. But for the result that actually took place 
she was largely indebted to her courageous and elo-~ 
quent advocate, Brongham. Being destitute of all 
influence, and her daughter, too, being dead, the 
support and sympathy shown by the people at large 
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were a noble proof that the English after all are a 
disinterested race, and not afraid upon occasion to 
espouse the cause of the weak against, the strong. 

Lord Malmesbury received an order from the 
Honse of Lords to attend the Queen’s trial, unless 
incapacitated by age or infirmity. His lordship 
replied that, unfortunately, he had both to allege. 
He was in his seventy-fifth year, and for the Inst 
two or three years had been a confirmed invalid, 
and wes entirely unable to perform any of the 
duties belonging to his situation. It was fortunate 
for Lord Malmesbury that he could allege such 
valid excuses for non-attendance; for his examina- 
tion at the trial would not have proved a pleasant 
ordeal. 

Once more did the unfortunate queen appear in 
public. This was at the coronation of her husband, 
George IV. She made an abortive but pathetic attempt 
to take part in the show. She wrote to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal, directing him to prepare a place 
for her at the ceremony, and she also wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, demanding to be crowned at a 
later date; but nothing came of these communications. 
On the coronation-day she begged for admission from 
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door to door at the Abbey; but was obliged to retire, 
repuleed from them all. After many indignities at 
various places, her Majesty at length got to the door of 
the Abbey, accompanied by Lord Hood. His lordship 
desired admission for the Queen; but the doorkeepers 
ranged themselves across the entrance, and requested to 
see the tickets. Then followed a memorable scene, 
which, as it is unparalleled in English history, we shall 
reproduce. 

Lord Hood: J present you your Queen. Surely it is 
not necessary for her to have a ticket. 

Doorkeeper: Our orders are to admit no person with- 
out a peer’s ticket. 

Lord Hood: This is your Queen. She is entitled to 
admission without such a form. 

The Queen here smiled, but said in an agitated 
voice, “ Yea, I am your Queen; will you admit me?” 

Doorkeeper : My orders are specific, and I feel myself 
bound to obey them. 

Here the Queen laughed, or seemed to do so. 

Lord Hood: I have a ticket. 

Doorkeeper: Then, my lord, we will let you pass on 
producing it. 

Here his lordship showed a ticket. 
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Doorkeeper : This will let one person pass; but not 
more. 

Lord Hood: Wilt your Majesty go in alone ? 

The Queen hesitated. 

Lord, Hood: Am I to understand that you refase 
her Majesty admission ? 

Doorkeeper: We only act in conformity with our 
order. 

Her Majesty again seemed to laugh. 

Lord Hood: Then you refuse the Queen admission ? 
‘Will your Majesty enter without your ladies? 

Her Majesty declined, and Lord Hood conducted 
her back to her carriage. Shakespeare himself never 
imagined such a scene as this, or one so pregnant with 
deep and melancholy interest. 

In less than a month after this painful episode the 
Queen was dead, She died at Hammersmith, on the 
7th of August, 1821, in her fifty-third year. Her illness 
was very sudden, and for some time she was ignorant 
of her danger. But when she became aware of it she 
called to some of ber attendants, and said, “I for- 
give all my enemies ; I owe no one any ill-will, although 
they have killed me at last?” or words to that effect. 
It is recorded that, on the morning of her death, a boat 
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passed down the river, filled with some of those religious 
eectarians who had taken peculiar interest in her fate. 
They were praying for her, and smging hymns as they 
rowed by Brandenburgh House; and at the same 
moment s mighty rash of wind blew open all the doors 
and windows of the Queen’s apartment, just as the 
breath was leaving her body. It impressed those who 
were present with a sense of awe, and added to the 
solemnity of the scene. 

The Queen’s death, which excited compassion in 
almost all hearts, appears to have had no such effect 
upon George IV. He carried his bitterness beyond the 
grave. The arrangements for the funeral were inade-~ 
quate and disgraceful. It was in vain that Viscountess 
Hood appealed again and again to the Earl of Liverpool 
to give to the obsequies a more satisfactory character. 
He replied that he was only acting under orders; and 
it was well known whose those orders weie. By her 
will the Queen had directed that her body should, 
three days after her death, be carried, without being 
opened, to Brunswick for interment; and that the in- 
scription upon her coffin should be, “Here lies Caroline 
of Brunewick, the injured Queen of England.” The Eng- 
lish Government forbade the execution of the latter 
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part of this injunction. Yet even in the course of the 
journey to the sea-coast there was almost a scuffle over 
the dead body in a church! The executors during the 
night, affixed to the lid of the coffin a plate inscribed 
with the sentence directed in the Queen's will; but 
this waa displaced by the authorities, after a strong 
protest from the former gentlemen. 

At length the remains of the suffering and misguided 
Queen were laid to rest at Hanover. Her eventful and 
blighted existence is a forcible commentary upon the 
trath that the path of great and royal personages is 
frequently a path of thorns. Down to the latest gene- 
ration the story of Queen Caroline will remain one of 
the most, tragic in our history. 


THE END. 
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VosMaAER. With Preface by Professor GEORGE 
EpERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Crown 8vo., cloth 1. a Oo 6 

“It is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It 
belongs to the school of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and 

an its thought and style folly equal to Madame de Stacl's famous 

work. Wedo not wonder at the European recognition of its 


great merits." —British Quarterly Review. 
“Throughout the book there is a fine, air of taste, reminding 


one a lttle of fellow's * Ei —The 7 
a Cr deep, 5 sa Pcative thought. M. Vosmeer, 
has added another testimony to his artistic greatness 





and ork. '—The Academy. 


New and Recent Books. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY; His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fourth and Popular Edition. 
Square Imperial 16mo., cloth extra ase oe 


“‘A& most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 

experiences.” Contemporary Review. 

“Te is partly an autobiographie sketch of character, partly an 
account ete omulart garing. and successful adventure in the 
coloration aps ically unknown country, In both aspects, 

to be apokes of as a work of great interest and of 
Considerable merit."—Saturday Review. 

““'This remarkable book is partly an sutoblographical sketch 
of character, partly a recard of a singularly bold and successful 
attempt to explore a country which at the time when Professor 
‘Vambdry undertook his journey was practically terra incagnitt. 
« .« Professor Vambéry’s Autoblography is omaium consensis 
8 Work of very reat interest qnd rmerit.'”— Life. ieee 

“We can fol _ Vambéry's footsteps in Avia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he bas to tell us about the 
ethnography and the Ian, of the East." frademy. 

«* Professor Vambéry, of ‘has just published a book in 
England that tells the story of his life ; 4 beok that forms, under 
every aspect, most agreeable reading.’ It is not only a deept 
interesting account of his adventurous career, but it is also 
written in a light and attractive manner, so that the render's 
attention does not fing for a moment.”—Die Gegewrurt, 

“The character and temperament of the writer come out well 
fp hls quaint and vigorous syle.  . . ‘The exprenions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and refiections cast in a different 

mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the compozi- 
tion, and, Indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacit 
in the language." —Athexaum. 

“There is something in his travels which reminds us of the 
wanderings of Oliver Goldsmith. . . . The public will 
find their interest in him increased rather than diminished by this 
graphic account of his life and adventures.” —Anitivk Qnurteriy 


evLew. 

‘* Has all the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an inteusely. ‘clever, extraordinarily 
soe egotist, well-informed, ‘persuaded that he is In the right 
an impatient of contradiction." Daily Telegraph. 

is written in a mast captivating manner, and illus- 
trates as quali that should be possessed ‘by the explorer.""— 
Novoe Vremya, Moscow. 

“ We are glad to see « popular edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. The writer, 
the adventures, and the style are all extraordinary—the last not 
the least of the three, It is flowing and natural—n far better 
style than is written by the majority of English travellers.’*--.S/. 

fames's Gaxette, 


“4° Quer Bighty other uglish and Foreign periodicals have 
bs bal ‘reciboed thirwort 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdusi. By HkLEN ZIMMERN, 
Author of “Stories in Precious Stones,” “ Life of 
Lessing,” &c. With Etchings by L. ALMA 
TapreMa, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. W. 


her marvellous success in carrying it out. Miss Zimmern 
thas indeed mastered = pure Engilsh which fits the aati- 
aquly of et subject, and and the stories are =f is manner which 
just provoke we atternpted. 
this singdarly Sifioul syleot ‘composition. ""—Satnrday Review. 
- tte an Edition “eine, on Dutch Hand-made 
‘taper, Super Roy. Quarto, limi to 200 copies. 
Artist’s Proofs on Japanese F Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment ons a 
Later Impressions, Timed to 9 to 300 copies, 
English Super Roy. aio, the Etchings on Tein 
Paper, unsigned, bound in Cloth extra’... 


. ‘Almited number of these editions may stl be nd 


GLADYS FANE: The Story of Two Lives. 
By T.Wemyss Rep. Fourth and Popular edition. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo., cloth extra .. _ ove 


‘(Gladys Fane’ is a good and clever book, whlch, Sow readers 
pho begin It are likely to put down unfinished.” —Satwritey 


Pei author of the i ph on *‘Chartott 
Bette” bas given us in these volunoes a story 25 benutiful as life 
and as sed as death. . . . We could ‘wear in our heart's 


Core’ the man who could’ read sloud with uniitering volor and 
undimmed yes the laat pages of thia prose story, which fsalmost 


e Dalles with Comer rr lai 
"Standard. 


has in ‘ Gladys Fane’ developed loped wonderful power as a writer of 
fiction. ‘Gladys Fane’ is no ordinary tale; the conventionalities 
Of the present-day novel writer are not observed, but Mr, Reld 
gives us what should be the aim of all who produce light literature, 
something sovsl."_-Guardien. 

She is dl inal; her it is carefully finished ; 
and it many satuly be’ rvs hes a few more char- 
tina sonad piece of work, and sianaveis a sjoyablc 
tiga of w: it is enj 
reading."— Academy, 7 





New and Recent Books. 


SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. 
Tuorzav. Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE. With 
an Index. Map. Crown 8vo., cloth, 382 pp. 





‘This volume will contain passages selected from Thorean's 
Journals, comprising his observations and reflections during the 
mummers of many r Some of these are descriptive, with 
‘that jotographic accuracy which marks Thoreau's pictures 

‘contain those subtie refiections 
on society, religion, laws, literature, which also cl i 
, and it 
stinmmalate the minds of his readers. ‘book has a full index. 
3 to have a work of this 


‘Thoreau himself seem: contemplated 
kind, for in his Journal he writes of ‘'A book of the seasons, 
each page of which should be written in its own season and out- 
of doors, or in its own locality, wherever it may be.” 


HENRY IRVING: in England and America, 
1838-1884. By Freperic Day, With a Vig- 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Brivate 
Photograph taken by S.A. WALKER, by 

LALauzes inted on hand-made paper by M. 

SALMON, Paris Second thousand. Crown 


B8vo., a ce) 
“« My, Frederic Daly has brought together an inti 
of facts which will bes to the ‘admirers bates the ‘aalnent 


wetor, Mr. writes with moderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thorou deserved); 
ition occupies the rubject ut is biography. "— thenzums, 
cy trong though by no means undisctiminati 
admirer of Mr. Irving. ‘This ensy and well-written narrative gives 
of ‘actor's career.”"—Conlemporary Review. 
full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 


ten 

tt refers x mactinctiy 1a Me it. Irving’s literary efforts, essays, and 
addresses, and concludes with a survey of Mr. Irving's personal 
charactenstics. .. , An interesting and useful volume... . A 
portrait of Mr. Irving, etched by MM. Lalauze, is admiratile in 
execution." —Saturday Review. 

“Written with discriminating taste."—7ike World. 

“-Mr. Daly sets forth his materials with a due sense of propor. 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein."—Daily Ne 








SETTLING DAY: A Sketch from Life. By 


SOPHIE ARGENT. Crown 8vo., cloth .. «. 1.9 3 6 


“A charming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
nature as it is true to facts.’ joalist. 


**A pleasant and wholesome little ae + Htis agree. 
ably written."—Societv. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 





THE FUTURE WORK OF FREE 
TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. 1. 
Free Tradein Land. IJ. Financial Reform. 111. 
Monopolies. (The Codden Club Prize Essay for 
1883) By C. E. Troup, B.A, Balliol College, 


rd. Crown 8vo., cloth... ove oe sO 3 


“Lucid in atyle, and based on @ thorough comprehension of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
yoterested in the questions of which it treats—queations which 
are Nkely to assume prominence in the notdistant future,"— 
Seofsmaw. 

“Leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that Mr. Troup fully 
varmed his prize by treating the whole subject in » spirit of dis. 
crimination as well as with undoubted ability.”—Zeads Mercury. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS: How they are Made 
and Conveyed to Europe. With a Narrative of a 
ourney to the East in Search of Them. By 
‘ERBERT COXoNn. [Illustrated with Plates and 


Map. Demy 8vo,clothexsta wens OG 


“We have many new and interesting facts, put in an extremely 
Teadable form, concerning carpets the makers and dealers in 
them.” —Jsterary World. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 
tiens for Correcting Proofs, &c. By Pau 
ALLARDYCE, Third edition. Demy r6mo., 
‘parchment antique or cloth 

“15.0 clear and useful little book, which is written with more 
Interary akill than is usually shown in such manuals. Mr. Allar- 
dyce will no doubt do morc important work.”"—Athenarust, 

“At the end Mr. Allardyce gives the useful example of how to 
correct a proof—an art which some of those who live by the peu 
never master thoroughly.””—Satwrday Review, 

“We have hardly any words but ‘of praise to give to his 
very thoughtful, very dainty litle book,” — Journal of Lducution. 

“'We can conceive no more desimble present to a. liter 
aeplrant.”—steademy. 


pa See er) 





THE HOUSE PURCHASER'S GUIDE: 
Practical Hints for all Householders. by 
FREDERICK SNELLING. Demy 16mo., Clot! 


6 
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New and Reccnt Books. 


CENTENARY SERIES. 


t. JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Reformer: his 
Life and Writings. By RUDOLF BUDDENSIEG, 
Lic. Theol., Leipsic. Parchment covers, Antique 
printing we ee O 2 OO 
“Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed in delicious old text, with a 









fall of Interest, and the little volume will be 1 eer for 
reference."—~-Graphie. 
“The matter is equal to the manner, consisting of a summary 
af the career of the great Reformer, drawn up by an acknowledged. 
makter of the subst a and ofa judicious selection of characteristic 
passages from Wiclifs works. St. James's Gasctle. 
‘No better summary of the conclusinns could pert 





pa be given 





than that which Dr.” Buddeasieg. has’ epitomised.°—-2sirrat 
Quurterly Review. 

““ A charming book got up in the “old-style” Bound th patch: 
ment and well printed op 8 ick ‘cont @ scholarly ani 





preciative account of Wiclif's '—Noncon) uot. 
Pr P Benutifully printed in the old-fashioned manner, and Lound 
tn imitation of vellum, this book 1s a thing of beat 
“pecinens ‘Wiclif's writings are deeply sateresting.’ Sean 
ind Trowel 





2, THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Fcap. r2mo., Antique Paper, Parch- 

ment boards .. 0 we tee tee eee ae D2 

‘This 1s an entirely new selection and translation by Professor 

Gibb, from the ever-popular Tischreden oder Colloguen of * 
a1 Re gut Centenary now being held throug apprficieacentr 
oft en now being ro t Christ 

Ei voce are Palebantles”“iicaterse 
"The Table-talk." The most interesting now of all the books 
proceeding from him."—Cariyle. 

* Deserves the very highest praise. Great discrimination has 
been shown ia the chloe of extracts, and considerable skill In the 
grouping of them under approprinte heads.” —Cuugregutionalizt. 











3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. Macautay, Editor of 
The Leisure Hour ws we we oe Oo 2 oO 
‘This little work will form an interesting sowvewir of the great 
Yexlcographer, as described in its title. ‘The Grst part will be a 
newly-written life by Dr. and the remaining part of 
the book will be short extracts Hive of his writings and 
‘conversation, 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 





OUR MOD&£RN PHILOSOPHERS: 
Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations, By PsycHosis.* 





Crown 8vo. extra, 236 pp. wees eeul aes? 
“He is a powerful writer. . . . Many of his stanzas are hay 
fMustrations of wit and a Siom —Litrary Werld. oer, 
cua is a clever, amusing, and instructive book.""—TZae 


“This work is bi creditable to the and industry of 
4G right 6 Tearning try 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
‘Watson, M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Deny Eres Hoe wee eee wee ee cee tee wee 
“Tt is worthy 


thy, of careful and critical 
will be read th pent tairer Dy thowe wh aie terested tn 
that it treats."—Bridish Quarterly Review. 





THE cuRist OF HISTORY. An Argu- 
grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 

By Jour Jui YOUNG, LL.D., Author of “ The Life and 

ight of Men,” & The Creator and the Creation,” 

i Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 








OFF DUTY: Stories of a Parson on Leave. 

By CHARLES WRIGHT. Crown 8vo., cloth... ... 

‘So genial in its conception, and so modest in its pretentions.”” 

Christian ‘Million. a a ‘a sci 

“Ts ia @ pleasant miscellany of prose 
S\GAT piylal fe volume, fal of covery chat, often runni 

aay fbn th Ents of prog lata ay verse wit rey anecdote 


wise suggestion, sense underlying even its fun.” 
~Greenock Daity y Tigre 


“The of the ook 3 eee faceted and carried cat sot 
The boss fost he for the sea-side or holiday resort, and 
only needs to be Tead to be thoroughly a Banbury 

Fats My 








and verse, with sunny 
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New and Recent Books. 


LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS: 
A Record of Mission Work in 
GREENLAND, LABRADOR, 


EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA, 
SYRIA, ARMENIA, 
PERSIA, ETC., ETC. 


By ROBERT Younc, Author of “Modem Missions.” 
With an Introduction by the Rt. HON, THE EARL 
oF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra. Second edition ae oo on 
‘This volnme may be considered as a second series of Modern 
Missions (see page 18). It has been issued in reaponse to the 
gneral demand for a completion of the record of a// Protestant 
fissions throughout the world, 


HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnerr Smirtu, Author 
of “ The Life of Gladstone,” &c. Crown 8vo.,cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait ... oa on we 

#,® Inctuding Talleyrand, Sir R. Bf. Keith, Gondomar, The 

‘Chevalier D'Eou, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 


“More entertaining than many a sensational novel.”"—Echo, 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. By DANIEL DEFOE. Newly Edited 
* after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by KAUFFMAN, printed in colours. Feap. 
4to., cloth extra... oa oo “ se ane 
‘This is irrefutably the edition of “Robinson Crusoe’ of the 
season. It is charmingly got up and illustrated. ‘The type and 
printing are excellent.”--Staxdard. 


MOLINOS.—Golden Thoughts from “The 
Spiritual Guide” of MIGUEL DE MOLINOS, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. HENRY SHORT- 
HousE, Author of “John Inglesant.” 136 pp., 
Yarge Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra or parchment a 

Readers of *‘John Inglesant ” will be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of Touowiog thelt acquaintance with this Spanish Mystic 
of the Seventeenth Century, through ihe medium of 2 careful 
selection and translation of the best things in bis “* Guide.” 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 





PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sriva 
¢ Queen of Roumania). Translated by! HELFN 
ZIMMERN, Author of “ The Epic of Kings.” With 
Portrait-etching by LALAUzE. Square Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra... oo oa . oe oO 5 Oo 
‘“For this nature of literature the Queen appears to be a 
Spramel et + And never has she been happier thin 1a her 
dens Esdenging, which hes before us to-day The funda- 
mental idea of thus cycle of stones 8 wholly sym! Io. ee 
Lhe next story... 188 piece of eugste writing : Tt 
3s said that for the very charmmg: figure of Patience, 
the N Gan mistiiet, Chas Wie Enel goed Paueres Gf Wiss 
hes furnished the prototype. The last story of the 
cycles, called 4 Life changes mto ‘an elegiac tone, and depicts 
fn emstence spent im the search of ‘Though slightly 
veiled it fe to ignore 1 nccharacter We 
have here the soul of the Queen saloon re us —Laterary 
World (Review of the German edition), 
“If to wnite upon a throne be rare of itself, it 18 


mm Sorrow ) she moves amid modern as well as universal 
hnfe, and 13 thas Table to revel the wrhole depth of her fechg and 
lament | Far what has snspired her poetic phantasy 1s the es <r- 
question Wherefore and whence 1s sorrow i the 
treatment symbol 


r 
deserves to be counted among the modern monuments of our 
Iiterature/~Review of the first German edition m the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zestung, Nov 2, 1882 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
VERKON Lez, Author of “ Beleao,” “ Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,” &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ...0 3 6 


A gmceful litle sketch © == Drawn with full insight 
into the period descnbed —Speriator. 

“Pleasantly and carefully written. . . The author lets 
tha reader have'a gumpese Germany m the ‘Sturm und Drang 
penod —Atheneum, 

““Otuhe von Craussen 1s a charming character "—LeadsAfer cry 
“A gracefal litle picture =... Charming all through — 
Academy. 


“Of exquuite bterary workmanship, it 15 full of interest. — 
Galygnan: s Meuenger 

“ft sa poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining end purifymg mfluence | —Scofrman. 

"To all who relish « simple natural, and most patheuc story, 
adnurably told, we recommend this eghteenth century idyl ‘— 
‘St Jamas’ Gassite. 


New and Recent Books. 


THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. GEORGE HEREERT. Small 
Crown. New Edition, with Introductory Essay 
by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of “JOHN 
INGLESANT.” 


This ts a fac-simile reprint ty typography y 
the On beer Ble kB Yo, 
spared to this an exact replica as regards 
paper, size, print, and binding. 


gth Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 
Paper boards, Old Style, uncutedges ... 0... 
Imitation Morocco...) ous ok fk 


“This charming reprint hay a fresh yalue added to 1 by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of “John Inglewot.””— 
lcadamy. 


TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 
the Author of “Lays of Modern Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra... see os 


P@®EMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
Coster, of Whitby. Feap. 8vo., cloth eatra, 
gilt edges ow oe we ae ove _ 


A CUP OF COFFEE. Iullustrated. Feap. 
8vo., boards on woe 


‘This pleasant gossiping monograph . . .. light and genial 
throughout." —Dasly Chronicle. 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
Prince of Abyssinia. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
A new edition, small crown 8¥0. eae 


° 
° 
° 


° 


° 


° 


on 


090 
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MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 
ON THE FIRST PSALM: On the Penitential 
and the Consolatory Psalms. By Sir RICHARD 
Baker, Knight, Author of “The Chronicle of 
En; ” &c. &c. A verbatim reprint in modern 
spel ling. With Introduction by Rev.A B.GROSARY, 

LD, F.S.A. Portrait Autograph. Crown 
Ets cloth aes “- on . we O 6 6 
““We have long Lnown the comments of Sir Ricbard Baker, 

und we have often wondeed how they escaped reprinting. . . . 

He turns hus text over and oser, and seta it in new lights, 

and makes it spaikle and flash in the sunhght after a manner 

little Lnown among the blind entices of the midnight school. 
arkable shrewdness, 


rem and great spuntuabt 
tare foniivned 1a ‘Sar Fosboad, Ie 38 bard to quote from Hits, for 
he 1s always alike, ‘and yet he bas more memorable 
sentences than’ any other writer.’ — The Sword and Trowel. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His 
Books. Jlustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
¥Fnends. By Wu. Howig WyLiz. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo.,cloth extia. ...0 7 6 
Reviewing the latest volumes ou Carlyle, the Spectator of No- 
somber va nair, says °—-"" The best specimen fo that by Mi. 





warm and intimate friend of Calyle, and to which, after perusing 
others of its kin, we return with a somewhat heightened estimate, 
trom the pomt of \iew of the critic.” 

“One of the most, masterly tnographues—a bit of work, in- — « 
deed, which it would be hard to eurpass for 3 delicacy, 
Iaberality of new, and wealth of friendly mage Lay tr 


SUNSHINE AND ‘SHADOWS: Sketches 
of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 
WILLIAM BENTON CLULOW, author of “Essays 
of a Recluse.’ New and ‘edition, th 
Portrait and Appendix. Crown 8vo., clothextra... 0 5 0 

«Should be a great faxounte with the small class of readers 








who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 
a book in so far ast, gets them for themselves. Such 
readers will regard ‘Sunshine and * ns great xpoul, as a 


m rambles, a book to be Hed in the to 
be tken down at odd moments ase Yeisen Readers who 
love Landor and Hare ‘and Pagal will weleome Mr, Clulow's 
work and prize it highly." —Hrad/ord Observer. 


New and Recent Books. 


FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Saran TYTLER, Author of “ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,”&c. With 125 Illustrations. 
3rd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
coloured edges we 

+A book of real worth.”"— Spectator. 








MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
‘Triumphs. By ROBERT YOUNG, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


“Tells the reat story of the trials and triumphs of Afoders 
‘Alissions, Yt was a bappy {dea to endeavour to include that 

ary, subi old os in one lume, 90 
Cech briefly ford | light be, ‘small volt that 
‘of every Church might ba within its four 
Peeps ule cf what has best Gone in every I nd 
earl poy Ccininly be placed open ihe shelves of party 

7 ves 
tional, ‘nod Sanday-echool libraries, Ie i bret 
ve—Christlan World. 








GERMAN peti AND LITERATURE, 


In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. ‘Demy 8% 8vo., cloth ... on 


‘This volume, as a whole, is adntirable, each chapter being 
characterised by thorongbness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, on always minly bterary aby, and, above all, a 
mons] healthiness of tone. In fact, we are not scquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could with so much confidence 
in the hands of a young student of modern German liternture as 
the volume underreview, and as special proof of ourassertion we 
would select the essny on Goethe... . For this work we 
maust express sincere gratitude to the author." Spectator. 


THE HUMAN VOICE AND THE 
CONNECTED PARTS: A Popular Guide for 


Speakers and Singers. By Dr. J. FARRAR. With 
‘irty-nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 

* A _vety carefal and minute exposition of vocal phenomena. 
Its es asity fe enhanced by a large number of diagrams."—Tie 


tA work that is sare to be found of real practical value."— 
British Quarterly Review. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 


THE“LIVES WORTH LIVING” SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 
‘Crown 8vo., cloth extra ae uae per vol. o 

x, Leaders of Men. | 3 Master Missionaries. 
a. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. | 4, Labour and Victory. 
‘5 Heroic .\dventure. 


1. LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
whies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 

‘AGE, author of “Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition 


The Prince Consort. , Samuel Greg. 

Commodore Goodenough. , Andrew Reed. 

Robert Dick. {John Duncan. 

George Moore. i} Dr, John Wilson. 
Lord Lawrence. 


“Mr, thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims characterise the men of whom he writes 
He has done his work with care and good taste.""—Spectator. 
«No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstandirg features of a life that has bleased 
the world so as to present a sti and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the ‘and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to uch we specially commend it."—Literary 
‘orld. 


“Here ig a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true i 
of Hf, and a just notlon of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
‘we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible care and sill." Leaders of Men‘ is every way 
an admirable volume.” —Court Crcalar, 





2, WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS: 
A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. CONDER 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 


Fifth edition ... oe oe ase ace we O 3 
Mary Somerville. ’ Madame Feller. 

Lady Duff Gordon. Baroness Bunsen. 

Sarah Martin. Amelia Sieveking. 

Ann Taylor. Mary Carpenter. 

Charlotte Elliott. 1 Catherine Tait. 


‘A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well treated.”— 
Saturday Review. 


New and Recent Books. 


“LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERILS, 


3- MASTER MISSIONARIES: Stodies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By ALEXANDER H. Jarr, 
LL.D, F.RS.E. With Portraits and Illustration: 





Crown 8vo. Thirdedition.. .. 0... «0 3 6 


“An extremely interesting book, ‘The reader need not be afraid 
of inlling mto beaten treks here."— The Guardisu. 

** A collection of sketches from the pctised pen of Dr, Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to thar race. “AN are 
gmphic and very interesting.“—Noxcuaformust, 

‘It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort the world. ‘There 
aire many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
a» this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp."—Cilusguw Marl. 


** Areally eacellent and readable book.""—Literary Churchms rw 


LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 
Jape, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra... ase oo oe ove we O 3 6 
Sir James Outram. Bishop Selwyn. 
Thomas Edward. Sir Titus Salt. 
Sir James Simpson. Thos Davidson. 
William Ellis. Friedrich Augusti. 


“There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable.” 
Spectator. 

+ We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
‘sands of boys and young men.""—Leeds Men ury. 


5. HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... wo 


an Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modern times, including Schweinpurth Prejeval 
shy, Commander Markham, Vambery, Serpa Pinto, 
and Nordenskiold, 


‘*Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very Intest of heroes in 
this field." —Daily News. 


3 


6 
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I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING: or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children m their 
Tents and Vans. By GEORGE SMITH, of Coal- 
ville, Author of “ Gipsy Life," “ Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight,” &c.  W1th an Appendix showing 

¢ Author's plansfor the stieey a chy ta 
of Gipsy Vans, and the Ex ie Chél- 
Gren, New and Revised and ar Baton. 
12 Illustrations oe oon oon o 3 
layesty the Queen bas been graciously pleased accept, 
andl a teak Mn Seah fora cecouly peed 1 
The Rt Hox. Ser Stsfford No ‘MP, thus wnites to the 





the perplexing question of therr amelioration, to which the author 
has ‘already given yeoman s service "—Contimporary Review. 


THE ROMAN STUDENTS; or, On the 
‘Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 


Author of “ Panis Brothers,” &c. 
ith Illustrations by G. P. Jacoma Hoop. 
Cheaper edition Imperial Bvo., Clothextra ...90 4 6 


“One of the best stores of the year."—Brstsh Quarterly 
Review. 


AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 


Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... Oo 3 6 
"A smart httle tome . Fishenes and fah being at present 
an the ascendant, f ‘should ecommend all cubnary its tO 


tum to the section of the lady's book desoted to fish recipes and 

general mstructions how to choose and prepare the demzens of 
deep for the table . also m fish balls. . 

Consult her pages likewise fe ‘beans, homnny, potato 

lls, rye meal, squash Inscuits, and mmoed cabbage In soups 
w strong."—G A, S., in Jinstrated Londom News, 


DICKE’S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did rite 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Count 
By James WESTON. Profusely fiuscered, Tae Im- 
penal 4to , Cheaper edition, cloth extra ... =O 3 6 
“Thus us y the Bot ee ap hah liens 
have been crema : "pou. — Academy. 
"A debghtful Secon. G a 


New and Recent Books. 
New and Cuearer Eprrions. 


GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 
With other Medizval Tales. By JouNn Gimp. 
With 20 Iilustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ace 

*“"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 

8 safer of more acceptable gift-book it would be diffieult to 

Without sore such work these precious prototypes Of 

fe romance would have remained senled volumes 

3they therefore owe a debt of gratitude 

to him who has translated, condensed. and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal."—Academy, 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 
EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “Occupations of 
a Retired Life,” &c., &c. With Frontis Third 
ange Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 


“ The with h thelr ais Quaker ‘Quaker and bg gio training, inte 
Mon tkd poor, Pestand: are doploted with ilk Duety Nowe, 


4: The picture he gives us here of the Entickaapp, huuschold, 
with its traditions, is one nearly perfect of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggerations.” —Graphic. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 
SOUPS: A Pw Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface VERNON LEE, Author of 

“Be * “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy,” &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
SARAH Birca, Cheaper edition. Square 8vo.,clot 

“There is more humour in the volume than in half-e-dozen 
ocdinary pantomimes."*—Spectator, 


“The is rly ewe interesting than the * Prince of the 
ih ‘Soups,’ and that—as we ‘oar readers will find out 
for themseives—is saying @ good deal.""— Academy. 


“For myself, I can aay that it bad upon me the appetising 
prep eerey baer etre mg pl the sated guest upon: 

jhis elbow ;’ for though, when I took it =p twas utterly weary and 
dosed with the number of books I gong through, yet 1 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest.”—-7razh. 


° 


° 


3 
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INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: Glances 
Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 
and Edited by ALEXANDER Hay Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extrao 3 6 


“Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boys with taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whase nation of a book is not limited to novels ought 
to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
Profi. "Academy. 
Dr, Japp travels throuzh a variety of subjects, always 
entertaining and instructive.""—Spectator. 


“ Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and boohs of 
adventure that wo welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in,"—Graphic, 








PLANT LIFE: Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By EDWARD STEP. With 148 
Tustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ‘asd ~® 3 6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRIS§S, 
«The author has produced a lttle volume well suited to attract 

the attention and stimulate the riosity of the student. By 

clothing the letails of construction with in- 

formation as to the life history of plants, and by ealling attention 

to the varied adaptations of form to function, he has followed in 

the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once = * 


done #0 much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur." —A theraum. 


“More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us."—Palf 
Mall Gazette. 


“An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground.’ --Scieare Gossip. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
‘WATER COLOURS, 1884. Comprising Seventy- 
five Facsimiles of Sketches by the Artists. Demy 
Bie ee ce ea’ Jae. gael eee 


New and Recent Books. 


NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 


A MINOR POET: And other Verses. By 
Fired Levy. Crown 8vo., paper board style, uncut 
CAZES oe oe nee cee nee nee cee ee ete nee 


“+. distinct advance in power on Miss Levy's former verse. 
« . = It will be hard if her verse docs not win many friends by its 
sympathy and tenderness." Cumebridge Review. 

"Some of her more ambitious pieces remind one of Geurge 
Ehot's poems." St. Fames’s Gazeite. 

‘* Her idea of the character of * Xantippe’ is certainly original, 
and several of her shorter pleces are s.tnple, heartfelt, and hat: 
monlus.’?— tVhetehall Review. 

* "Deserves to be singled out from the mass of everylay verse 
for special commendation. The book fs very much abuse the 
avernge of such productions.” —Derby Mercury. 





MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Raprurp. 
Crown 8vo., cloth = -. see eee wee tee nee ee 


“He is very happy in li 
entering into the poet's bumour, and defily reproducing the ha!* 
sa.castic, half-pathetic spirit in which Heine so often wrote. 
Whitehall Review. 

Mr. Radford is himself a poct of no mean ability, and with « 
good deal of Heine in his composition." —Sicficld Independent, 

«He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of 9 helt 
regretful subtlety and the interest ofa real penetration, Ue 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point 
Lrederich Wedmore, in The tcadcmy. 





* Translations from Heine,” fally 








POEMS AND BALLADS. _ By Prvrcr 
GWyNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra eae 


COLLEGE DAYS: Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printedon Dutch hand-made paper. Feap. 8vo.. 


parchment ose - . ase on ane 


A RIVER HOLIDAY. The Lay of a Boat- 
ing Trip. With 17 Illustrations by HaAkR. 
Furniss. Demy 8vo. ee -- 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 
THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 

SOLATION: For ali in Sorrow or Suffering. 

Compiled and Edited by BENJAMIN ORME, M.A., 

Editor of “The Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top wo 3 6 





BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Saran 
TyTxx, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” 
“Footprints,” &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
aaa Scent Edition, Small Beibages cloth 


to be learned in aii she wwriteas sch, thereareed 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER: A 

Quarterly Maritime Magazine. Edited by W. 

R. Buck, Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariner?’ 

Society. Mlustrated. Published in January, April, 
July, and October... 0. we O OG 
Yearly Volumes o 3 6 


«+ Adopted by the London School Board. 


FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 
For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo., cloth aoe oe one one a0 OD 
“Written in a simple and pleasant style."—ScAool Guardian. 
“The woodcuts, which are to befound on every page, will make 
the lessons pleasant to the acholars, and the text Ss wincly Dat 


in a semi-conversational form, calculated to Induce 
reading."—-Pudlisher’s Cirentar, 


New and Recent Books. 


MARGARET THE MOONBEAM: A 
Tale for the Young. By Cectiia LUSHINGTON, 
Author of “ Over the Seas and Far Away.” With 
Illustrations by M. E. Epwarps. pat Edition. 
Small 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges .. ove a O 


VERS DE SOCIETE & PARODY, with 
other Essays, By H. A. Pacg, Author of “De 
Quincey,” and“ Thoreau.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 

** We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 

Tolume, the first half of which is devoted to ‘'Vers de Socuwté 

and Parody.” .. . If published alone this essay itself would 


Hoye descrved to have’ been placed placed alongside of the famous 
Rejected Addresses."—Literary World. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 
for Young Readers. Sm. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 0 
Gilt edges o 


“It is the best book of the kind which has passed through our 
hkands for some time.""—Aovkseller, 


THE WAY TO FORTUNE: Series of 

Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 

« dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small! 
Bvo., cloth extra os tee wee as a) 


* Profusely illustrated with proverbs and anecdotes, which 
being throughout spt to the injunctions, are likely to act as useful 
amemories, when the text of ‘The Way to Fortune “ {s not at 
hand." Tae Inquirer. 

“The author is not only ¢ man with # large outlook, upon 
Yemen affair, bn with a wide and rariad know Engush 


Ateratare. for that matter, _ young 
womna—who y the cot ‘counsels of this book to heart, cannot 
Saal'te Had the way. op noble , fruitfulndss, and usefulness of life, 
3 not to fortune. We wish nothing better for this book 


‘than to see it in h the hands of all who set any valne on setf-belp. =. 


TR, Weota big book, but it contains no fewer than fifty 

Each is necessarily brief, and yet there is not one that 

joes not contain a large amount of rmade more effective 
Sythe hae of illustrative proverbs and anecdotes."— Freeman. 


ee 
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PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 
Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by THOMAS 
Binney, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore am a £ 


*+ A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the Bhort practice! precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated,“—., 

‘Just the sort of book for a young man setting out in life. It 
can tasily be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and we can conceive 
of no better vade mecwm. It is seldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small a space,” «— Congregationalist. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOUQUET OF 
Verse and Hymn. Gathered by AUNT SARAH and 
Cousin GRACE. 32zmo, red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore... ¢ 

* Love for Sot anita coms bas clearly been at work in the making 


of this, se! ‘and a most catholic sym- 
pathy.—Christian Le Lander. 
“Its little verses an are selected with fine taste and 
appreciation of children's lings. ‘Exteruslly, the book is alittle 
—Baptisi 


‘One of the daintiest of dainty: little books for little people, 
‘The selection of versea is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children.” — CAristian. 


THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 
STORIES. By M. BerHam-Epwarbs, Author 
of “Minna’s Holiday,” &c. Illustrations by Miss 
JoaNNA SAMWORTH. Small 8vo., cloth extra... 0 


DAN STAPLETON’S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. MILNE RAE, Author of “ Morag,” “ Hart- 
leigh Towers,” &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra Oo 


WINMORE & CO.. A Tale of the Great Bank 
Failure. Small 8vo., cloth extra... so 


New and Recent Books. 


HALF-HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 
Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. orem 8vo., 


Cloth 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
Il. ROUND REIGATE. 
1H. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON: A Guide to Old-World 


London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VIL GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 


DISTRICT. 
VU. TRO aa CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
IX. ROUND D. BROMLEY KESTON, AND 


x. ROUND. SYDENHAM & NORWOOD, 
XI, WIMBLEDON: PUTNEY, AND 
RICT. including BARNES, 
ROEHAMPTON. MERTON, &c. 
EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 
HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 
FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
The last three are in preparation. 


«Ae could not do butter than consult one of these cheap 
books. ""— 72s 









bee 

“Those ‘ Half Foligay 1 Handbooks’ are very useful. Butwhy 
not « Whole Holiday Pocket Books,” show ing where to go, when 
to go,and how togoit? IfMr. Fisher Unwin look sharp, we 


Dhsil have this series out ourselves about Wliteuntide."——Pwncl. 
«| Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anaious to commune 
nature." The inquirer. 
C guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle 
venient series of books for the guidance 
e pedestrian, "Literary World. 
«An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
it is s0 deviruble to extend.""H. W., in Bayrmater 
Chem 


Rie publishers have bit upon a m 304 den their Half- 
Holiday "Handbooks, which are become popular 
favourites.""—-Graphic. 
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A Hanppoox Tro 


THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 
containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
i H. MARTIN and JAMES Weston. With 43 

lustrations. Crown Svo., clothextra ... a O T 
Paper Covers... 0 
%4® Inmed also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 


“We cordially recommend it as the best little Jrvchwrs on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works."—Sclence Gossip. 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of “ Ferns and Fern- 
ries.” Numerous Iilustrations. Crown &vo., 


sewed ... oo oo we ae oe OO 
“The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adalteration."--Pall Mall 


Gaxetie. 


THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 


Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ...0 0 
“De, Farrar’s manual is not only but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need carry out hig 
instructions, ar in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 

pages.”"—Literary World, . 





GENESIS THE THIRD: History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants’ Lecture for March, 
1883. By Epwarp WuHITz. Crown 8vo., Cloth 
MEER cece nee ween ween 


Sewed 


0° 


SISTER EDITH'’S PROBATION. By 
£. CONDER GRay, Author of “ ine Words.” 
Small 8vo., cloth extra we o a OT 
The twee tales of whlch this volume is composed are not 
only well written, but cannot fail to strengthen those who read 
them, especially the young, in pure and oly living." Literary 
ori: 


ao 


New and Recent Books. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

IL GEOMETRICAL DRAWING: Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates. Former 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. Ocravius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
Bvo,, cloth extra wns nee tena 

Il. AMANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
i Lz Compre De 1A Houssayg, Officier de la 


oa 6 


ion d*Honreur, French Examiner for Military 
and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 0 2 6 
III, GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R. H. ALUPRESS, 
M.A, Trin. Coll.,Camb, Crown 8vo, cloth extrao 2 6 


EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByFowarp 
Srap, Authorof“Plant Life.” With 120 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ...0 0 7 
in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 
OPINIONS OF THE VRES! 

“ Numerously illustrated, clearly wri i 
matter packed with much dexterity into a smatl 3} 
Be arrangement is good ; the Hinstrations are very numerous, 

Deing every : the 
has done much to simplify the subject. —Srato/ Giverdéan. 





POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 
Principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 
work. In Two Parts, each ... eve oun ww O T 3 
Or in sections separately. 

"The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
‘out an entirely new line for his and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten = Schock Beard Chronicle. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS, Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 
each, or complete in one cover... ooo -~— 0 0 6 








2s, 
German Life and Literature. 


10s, €d. 
4 Smaller Hiliie Pauperum, 
Seven Ages of Man, Atti > 
Tahtion, 


Ts. 6d. 
Epic of Kings | Por. ed 
‘Hours with "¥amous 
Arabassadors. 


‘Robinson U 
On Teens Hie and Yeu | 
Sqmmer. By Heary D. 
‘Thoreau. 
‘Thomas Cartyle. 

Os. Gd. 
Meditations on First Pualaa, 


Qs. 


emialek Vagsbiay: 
GENS Didkene'as 1 Kaew 
Bm: 


Ghay. 
Fare ing the Prophets 
Life and Work in Jienares. 
Laight in Lands of Uarkausn, 





Reality 

ales of Moder Ont. 

‘Temple. Imation Mater: 0. 
5s. 

College Tas. 

Fairy Tales from Jnentano, 


Henry Invi 
Modera Aistions 


Question of 
Seven. 

Age 3 

sof Lavernock. 


4s. Od. 
Qur Moder 
‘Roman Students, The. 


a Starry 


ic of Kincs, Faluion de Lene, Artist’ Poof. signed andnund tel, Tan hment 


Lichings on India paper, amsige: 1, Cloth ett." 2 
{s, 3d. 


Pouticat Reader. 
wach 12, 3%. 


4s. 
‘Measmed Steps. 


8s. 6d. 
Chriss of Ristory. By Young. 
Dick’, Holidays, 
Footprints. Ty Sarah T; 
Forme Work of bree Trade. 
Godrun, Beowulf & Roland. 


‘Honve lv the Works, 
‘Human Voice, The. 





Mostsated Poetry Rook. Gilt 
2s. 6d. 


American Dishew 
Heauies and Frights, 
Mheurated Poetry Book. Cloth 


Mua gmet the Moonbeam. 
Molo. Golden Thongits. 


Vere de Sociteé and Poetry. 
Ws Forum The 
Aray Beaniaation Seren 
Hi. Siaeciser eck re 
it, Geography Questions, * 
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Half Hobday Handbouk> 
1, Kingston and Wisi. 
Ti. Round Reigate. 
HL Dorking and Diwrint, 
TV. Rouod Ruchmond, 
V." Geol, Ramble sound 





‘Winmore and 


Od. 
iach, The and Baehing. 
, The, a0: 

Fertzy & Aquarium, “Pay 
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House Purchases’s Guide 
‘Half HolidayHandbooks. Sd: 

‘List, see Books at us. 
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